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PREFACE: 


EI being a natural curioſity in 

men, to know the characters 

of ſuch as have render'd them- 
ſelves famous by uncommon. 
V exploits, we * a regular 

and juſt account of the actions, and ſurpri- 
Zing management of this extraordinary man, 
ey 1 7 not be unacceptable to the public. 
The lives that have been hitherto writ- | 
ten of this great man, are manifeſtly faulty 
in many reſpects. The foreign ones are ra- 
ther romances than hiſtories, being filÞd *7 
_ with ſuch intrigues, adventures, and actions, Þ 
as our Engliſh writers ſpeak not one ward” 
[of. As to thoſe in our own language, the; 
are either ſuch as diſcover the moſt ſervile 
flattery or bittereſt rancor, or are wrote i, 
an odd ſort. of Iudicrous ſtile; and all of ** 
them are exceedingly defeftive, wholly 8 
omitting ſeveral very remarkable tranſact 3 

ons and occurences, and very imperfecclp=8 
deſcribing many others. All theſe faul 
are carefully avoided in the following ſheets, 
| where lhaveende:vour'd to be as plain and 

ntelligible as poſſible, and to omit no ma- 
| A2 terial 
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d. RBREF ACE 

F p-=rial fact or curious ſtory | could find ſup- 
| torted by any good authorities. Where 
our own and fore gn writers diſagree in rela- 
tip; the circumſtances of a fact, | have fol- 
lowed the former, ſuppaling them to be the 
beft informed; and when any of our own 
biſtorians differ, I uſually take notice of 
ſuch d fference, that nothing may be rela- 
ted with a greater appearance ot certainty, 
than in proportion to the real evidence it 
Las to ſupp rt it. 23.0 
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Containing an Actcunt of bis life and 1 5 
ons, to tle time of the K IN Gs dea b. 7 


Na 


| CHAP. 1. . 4 
8 a-count of him till the breaking ont of be 24 

War betwcen the King and Parliament. 

S Liver Cromwell was born 2 

Cage 3 Dh 97 py e April 25, 19 

Dy 2 His father was Mr. Robert 

| 155 1] Cromwell, ſecond fon of Six 


Henry Cromwell, and bro” 3 

* ther 86 Sir Oliver, who at his 
. at Hitchiobrook, made the noblen 
nent for king Jamcs I. at his aces YH 
fon © 


6 Die LIFE of 
| ton to the Engliſh crown, that had ever 
been offer'd by a private ſubject. Sir Oliver 
bad a e La eltate ;. but our Oliver's | 
father being a younger brother, had not a- 
Hove 300 l. ger annum. 
| l ' be name of this family was not origi- 
* nally Cromwell, but Williams. Morgan 
Williams, fon arid heir of William, 2 2 
very antient family in Wales, married the 
ſiſter of the famous Thomas lord Cromwell, 
who was made earl of Eſſex by Henry VIII. 
By her he bad a ſon named Richard, who 
When he grew up was knighted by king 
Henry, and took the name of his uncle 
Cromwell, tho? be kept the arms of Willi- 
ams. He married Frances, daughter and 
i coheir of Sir Thomas Murfyn; and upon 
tze diſſolution of the monaſteries, obtained 
all thoſe” lands in Huntingtonſhire, which 
belong'd to any of them in that county, 
which amounted to a prodigious value; and 
this was the firſt ſettling of this family in 
that county. Of this Sir Richard Cromwell, 
de have the following account: I hat on the 
 atof May, 1540, there was held a ſolemn 
= triumph at Weſtminſter before king Henry 
f. VUL by Sir John Dudley, Sir Richard 
. Oromwell, and four other challengers; which 
bas proclaim'd in France, Scotland, and ig 
th. Handers: I hat on the ſecond day at tour- 
= naments, Sir Richard Cromwell overthrew. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 72 


Mr. Palmer off his horſe; and at the fifth 
day at barryers, he likewiſe overthrew Mr. 
Cuſpey, to his and the challengers great 


: horfSur. He had a ſon, Sir Henry Crom 
well (our protector's grandfather) who was 
knighted by queen Elizabeth in the 6th year 


ey 


of her reign. This Sir Henry married Joan, 


daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Warren, 


"*J 


and made his chief ſeat upon the ruins of a 


houfe of puns at Hinchinbrook. He was 4 


very wor gentleman, and was highly ho- 
nour'd an 


be'ov'd both in court and cou 


try; he had ſi e ſons; Oliver (already men» 


tioned) Robert, Henry, Richard, Philip; and 
Ralph. The ſecond fon, Mr. Robert Crom 
well, who was a gentleman of very good = 


reputation in his country, and was no Jels 


eſteemed than any of his 1nceſtors for his 2 


peeſonal worth, married the daughter of 


Sir Richard Steward, and by her had the fas 


mous Oliver, the ſubject of the enſuing hi- 


T1 hough Mr. Robert Cromwell had bm 

a ſmall eſtate, yet he took great care of his 
ſon's education, ſending him, when grown 3 
up, to the univerſity of Cambridge, Wer 
he was a ſtudent in Sidney college, thougg 
*twas obſerved, that he was not fo much 
ed to ſpeculation as to action. 'Whilft 
+ he was here his father died, upon which he 


return'd home, and led an extravagant kind 
2 a = EH 1 . 
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8 R IF E e, | 
| of life, addicting himſelf to ſuch follies as 
young perſons are too apt to fall into; ſo 
{ that his mother was advis'd to ſend him up 
to Lincoln's Inn, where. he beroak himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the law: But not liking that 
|. ſedentary employment, he ſoon returned a- 
gain into the conntry, and followed his for- 
mer vicious courſes, to the waſting of great 
| part of his paternal "eſtate. At length be 

- betame greatly reformed, and grew mighty 
_ fober and religious; and having an eſtate of 
fou or five hundred pounds per annum, left 
bim dy Sir Robert Steward, his uncle by bis 
mother's fide, he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir James Boucher. 
After his reformation, be adhered for 
ſome time to the church of England, very 

- devyoutly attending on the publick ſervice; 
but at length falling into the hands of ſome 
Puritans, he became a zealous friend to that 
party, frequently entertaining their miniſters, 
| at his houſe. Aſter this time he is ſaid to have 
Feen ſo ſcrupulouſly juſt, thar having ſome 
Fears before won thirty potinds of one Mf. 
*  Calton at play. he now paid it him back a- 
Sig, telling bim that he had got it by indi- 
dect and uaſa w ful means, and that it would 
be a ſin in him to keep it any longer, 
We hear nothing of his acting in a pub- 
Lek capacity till che year 1628, when be 
dias one of the committee of religion in 
—_ 7 7 " > T king 
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OLIVER CROMWELTLI. 9 
king Charles's third parliament, and gore 
information to the houſe, that the biſhop” 
of Wincheſter ſcreen'd ſome who preached 
downright popery, and that *<yas by his 
means that Dr. Manwaring was promoted 
to 4 rich living; concluding, If theſe be 
© ſteps to church preferment, what are we. 
© ſhortly to expect? <0 


The power of archbiſhop Laud growing 
* grievous to the Paricans, he being very few” | 
vere in his proceedings againſt them, many * 
of them began to think of taking refuze in 
foreign plantations; and ſuch numbers of 
families actually ' tranſported themſelves,' 7 
that the government. at length taking um- 
brage at it, publiſhed a proclamation, to 
_ reſtrain the diſorderly. tranſporting his ma- 
Jeſty's ſubjects to the plantations in America, 
Without à royal licence. Mr. Oliver Crom- 
well together with, Sir Matthew Boynton, 
Sir William Conſtable, Sir Arthur Haſte-" 3 
rigg, Mr. Jobn Hampden, and ſeveral” 2 
other gentlemen, were preparing tf 
move themſelves, and were actually em- 
bark*d for that purpoſe; but were prevented 
by the ſaid proclamation, and the follow - 
1 of council, That the lord tre- 
furer of England ſhould take ſpeedy and 
Jeffectual courſe for the ſtay of e ght ſhips? 
now in the river of Thames prepat'd to 
"P for Nat England, and ſhould Iikewiſe 
No. 2. gde 
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grand remonl | ances 1 
the nation from the king's acceſſion to that 
time, which was preſented to his majeſty at 


10 The LI FE of | , - 
give order for the putting on land all the 


_ © paſſengers and proviſions therein intended 


for the voyage. And thus Mr. Cromwell's 
voyage to New England was prevented. 


About the year 1638, the king and ſome. 
| Th lords became undertakers for draining the. 
fen-lands in Lincolnſhire, and the iſle of, 


Ely. This project was oppos'd by ſeveral}, 


chiefly by the town of Cambridge, and 
Mr. Oliver Cromwell boldly headed this 
party againſt the undertakers for draining 


the tens. By this means, and by promiſing 
his farther aſſiſtance in their behalf, be got 


co be elected burgeſs for the town of Cam- 
bridge in 1640, to ſerve in that parliament 


which was afterwards called the Long Par- 


W lament.  : 


In this parliament he ſoon ſhew'd him- 


- houſe about the affair of religion, he ſaid, 
lean tell you, Sirs, what I would not have, 
© tho” I cannot tell what I wou'd. 4 


* 


He was a = promoter of the commons 


ance of all the grievances in 


his return from Scotland, ſoon after the 


Triſh rebellion and maſſacre, in which aboye 
* | I COOOD 


-. 


” 


ſelf a zealous and forward oppoſer of grie-, 
- vances in religion; and *tis ſaid, that one 


time when Sir Thomas Chichely.and Mr. 
Warwick were talking with him in the 
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DLIERC RON E LL. 1 
Foo Proteſtants, men, women, and chil - 
dren, were barbarouſly murdered by the 
papiſts. A day having been appointed for 
retaking this remonſtrance into the confide- 
ration of the houſe. upon its not being call'd 
for till noon that day, twas urg'd and con- 
ſented to, that it ſhould be deferr'd till the 
next morning ; upon which occaſion Mr. 
Cromwell Ag the lord Falkland, Why he 
was for deferring it, fince that day wou'd 
ſoon have determin'd it? Who anfwer'd, - 
There would be time enough, for ſure. it}. 
would take ſome debate; to which the other 
reply'd, A very ſorry one, concluding it 
would be oppoſed but by few: But the de- 
bate being enter*d upon about nine the next 
morning, continu'd all that day and the 
night following till three in the morning, 

when it was carried for the remonſtrance by 


nine voices only. And when the houſe 
broke up, the lord Falkland ask*d Mr. 
Cromwell, concerning the debate? WhO 
anſwer'd, He would take his word another 
time; and whiſpering him in the ear, ſo- 
lemnly affur'd him, That if the remonſtrance 
had not paſs'd, he would have fold all he 
had the next morning, and ne ver have ſeen 
England more; and he knew many. other 
honeſt men of the ſame reſolution, - _ + 3 
he difference between the king and 
parliament (occaſion'd by evil counſels on 
= : F * OY $2 -&'> one 


12 The LITE of. | 
one hand, ard continual jealouſies and fears 
on the other) was now grown to ſuch a 
height, that ſoon after the preſenting this 
remonſtrance, it broke out into an open war 
between them; of which, fo far as concerns 
our preſent purpoſe, We ſhall give ſome ac- 


= 


count in the fellowing chapters. 
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Il From the breaking out of the civil war, 19 
the biitle of Marſton- Moor. 


III the breaking out of the war, Mr, 
EY, Cromwell was commiſſioned by the 
parliament, to be captain of a troop of horſe, 
which. be ſpecdily rais'd in his own country. 
Js liſting them, he had regard to ſuch only 
as he thought to be ſtout and reſolute ; and 
having compleated his troap he us'd this art 
to prove them: Upob their firſt muſter, 
near ſome of the king's garriſons, he privily 
placed twe ye of them in an ambuſcade, 
Who with a trumpet ſounding a charge, 
made furioully towards the body, of which 
above twenty, thinking they came from 
the enemy, . preſently fled for fear, whom 
Cromwell immediately cafhter'd,and mount- 


eie 


OLIVER CROMWELL. ry, | 
ed their horſes with ſuch as were more bold 
and couragious. ; PTS 
I The univerlicy of Cambridge being not 
far off him, he very ſeaſonably ſecured it 
for the parliament, when a great quantity 
of the college plate was juſt npon the. poing 
of being conveyed to the king at Oxford. 
And ſo active and induftrious was be, chat 
when Sir Thomas Connesby, high ſheriff 
of Hertfardſhire, was going to proctaim the 
earl of Eſſex, the parliament's general, and 
all his adherents traytors, at St. Albans, on 
2 market day, he ruſhed unagares into the 
town with a party af horſe, furpriz'd the 
ſheriff and his aſſiſtants, and ſent them pet» ©? 
ſoners to Landan, to the no ſmall ſatisfage © 
tion of the parliament, wha gave him the 
thanks of the houſe, from this time looking 
upon him as a very promiſing pesſon eg 
their ſeryice. . ͤ 

In the year 1643, he was advanced to the 
degree of à colonel, and by his own manage. 
ment raiſed a regiment of a thouſand horſe, 

with which he rang'd about and with greg 
induſtry obſtructed many levies far the king 

Cimbridgeſhire Eſſex, Suffolk, and Nags 2 
k and particularly defeated; the proje® 
ok a counter aſſociation forthe king's ſer- 

vide, contriv'd by Sir John Pettus, Sir Eds © 
Ward Barker, and other gentlemen, at the 
town of Leſtoff in Suffolk, with: great ſecre 
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14 „r 
hand celerity entering the town and ſur- 
priazing them all. Here he alſo g. ined good 
ſtore of ammunition, ſaddles, piſtols, pow- 
der, ſhot, and ſeveral engines of war, ſuf- 

ficient to have ſerv'd a conſiderable force. 
And he ſurpriz'd thoſe gentlemen in the 
very vick of time; for as many more, who 
= were before lifted, deſign'd the very next 
| day to have met at the ſame place, and if 
their deſign had ſucceeded, the whole coun- 
try had been in great danger of being loſt. 
So that this action of CromwelPs was a very 
ſeaſonable ſervice to the parliament, and 
proved a great difcouragement to all the 

| 0 party, both in Suffolk and Norfolk. 
Alter this he was ſent to guard ſome am- 


wunition from Warwick to Glouceſter, and 
ll by the way took Hilſden houſe, and in it 
lexander Denton the owner, colonel 


* 


' 
| WF _— 4, PCC. > | wa | | 
| many inferior officers, about a hun- 
| 


| | *Jred horſe, thirteen barre's of powder, and 


W- about a hundre i and fiſty common ſoldiers, 
beides forty ſlain ; then he gave an alarm 
ts Oxford, and fo went on to Glouceſter. 
ewas now made lieutenant. general to 
| The earl of Mancheſter; and byng rais'd a 
greater force of ſuch as came freely in to 
| | Fim, he march'd towards Lincolnſhire, with 
A xeſolution to aſſiſt thoſe forces which lay 
About Newark, one of the ſtrongeſt garri- 
boss then held for the king. In his march 


2 
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OLIVER CROMV EL L. 15 
thro Huntingdonſhire, he diſarmed many who 
were ill affected to the parliame uit. ic Was 
now above two thouſind ſtrong, and receiv- 
ed an addition of horſe from captain Ho- 
tham. At his firſt approach before Newark 
he perform'd a good piece of ſervice: for 
captain Wray with his Lincolnſhire horſe 
too raſhly quartering near the town, was ia 
the night ſet upon by the garriſon, which 
made a great ſally, and ſuriounded and took 
all his men. But the alarm coming to Crom 
well, he acvanced, and at ten o*clock at, 
night fell upon the Ncwarkers, reſcued 
captain Wray's troop, and took three f 
theirs, with the {laughter of many of them, 
after this, ſetting down before the town, he 
took many men and colours at ſeveral time 
and foon after meeting wich twenty o; 
troops of the king's horſe and dragoons fe 
Grantham, he encounter'd them with ſuch; 
fury and reſolution, that tho“ he had but 
_ troops with him, he efftirely routed: 
them. f 1 1 

The eat! of Newcaſtle being inform'd that 
the 1070 Willoughby of Parham had got 
poſſeſſion of the town of Gainsborough fo 
the parliament, ſent his brother colonel Ca- 
vendiſh, lieutenant general of his army 
with a great party of horſe and dragoons to 
'ſymmon it, himſelf marching after with the: 
foot, upon this Cromwell reſol vd to attempt 
3 | 1 


is. De LIFET 
the reliel of that place, and with twelye 
troops of Horſe and dragoons marched thi- 
= ther, where he found the enemy, who were 
= drawn up near the town, to be more than 
= thrice his number, and no way to attack 
chem, but through a gate and up hill; not- 
8 -wichſtanding which diſadvantage, he un- 
= dauntedly fell upon them, ad after jome 
diſpute, entirely defeated. them, killing 
many of their officers, and among them 
lieutenant⸗general Cavendiſh. wy 
Of this action Cromwell himſelf gives 
4 fo. lowing account, in a letter dated Ju- 
1 


1 march d after the taking of Burleigh, to 
1 Grantham, and was join'd by the Lincol- 
= neers at North Scales, ten miles from Gainſ- 
= borough. About a mile and a half from the 
' town, we met the forlorn of the. enemy, 
who drove a troop of our dragoons back to 
their main body. We adyanc'd and came to 
the bottom of a ſteep hill, which we could 
= not well get up but by ſome tracts; and the 
body of the enemy endeavour'd to hinder 
us, but we prevail'd and gain'd the top of 
it. This was done by the Lincolneers, who 
had the * A great body of the 
enemy's horle faced us there, at about 2 
muſquet ſhot diſtance, and a good reſerve. ' 
ol a full regiment of horſe behind it. * 


OLIVER GROMNVELIL. t 
did what we could to put our men in good 
order, and the enemy adyanced- towards us 
to prevent it, and take us at a diſadvantage; 
but in ſuch order as we were, we charged 
their great body, I having the right wing. 
We came up horſe to horſe, where we diſ- 
puted a pretty while with our ſwords.and.pt- 
dot all keeping clo'e order, fo that one 
could not break the other. At laſt the ene- 
my Grin'ing a I tle, our men ſoon perceiv'd 
it, preſſed in upon thein; and roated their 
whole body, ſome flying on one fide, and 
others on the other, of thei enemy's reſerve, 
Our men purſu'd them with good execution 
about ſix miles. I. perceiving the reſerve 
{till unbroken, kept back my major Whalley 
from the purſuit, and with my own. rroop, 
and two troops more of my regiment, pve 
got into a body. In this reſerve was general! 
Cavendiſh, who one while faced me, an- 
other while faced four of the Lincoln troops, 
which were all ours that engaged the reſerve, _- 
the reſt being in purſuit of thoſe who fled. 
General Cavendiſh charged the Lincolneers 
and routed them, Immediately fel] on his 
rear with my three, troops, which did fo 
aſtoniſh him, that he gave over the chale, 
and would have deliver'd himſelf from ge; 
but I preſſing on, forced him down à hall, 
and below- it drove the general and ſome 
of his ſoldiers into a quagmire, where mx 
No. 3. Cc cap 
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eaptain- lieutenant ſlew him with a thruft un- 
der his ſhort ribs. The reſt of the body 
was wholly routed, not one man itaying on 
the place. 

= - Here Whitelock ſays, * This was the be- 
ginning of his (viz. Cromwell's) great for- 
tunes, and now he began to appear to the 
world. He had a brave regiment of horſe of 

his countrymen, molt of them freeholders, 
= and trecholders fons, who upon matter of 
= conſcience engag'd in this quarrel under 
Cromwell. And thus being well armed with- 
= tn, by the ſatisfaction of their own con- 
ſciences, and without, by good iron arms, 
= they would as one man, ſtand firmly, and 
= cliarge deſperately. Cromwell's policy was 
very much feen in making choice of ſuch 
men as theſe, who had a perſuaſion they 

= were engag'd in the cauſe of God, to ſerve 
under him againſt the king's party. l 
Thus was Gainsborough reliev'd ; but the 
victors had but a ſhort time of rejoicing, 
for within two or three hours, the routed. 
enemy rallying, and joining with the reſt of 
Newcaſtle's army, march'd againſt them; 
whereupon they retreated to Lincoln that 
= nigh in good order, and without any loſs, 
WW facinz the enemy with three troops at a time, 
U whillt they drew off the reſt. Lincoln not 
= being defenſible, Cromwell march'd the next 
day to Boſton, to join the earl gf e 
1 dy Ky. : >. +» "WHT 
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ſter, who with his new rais'd forces had 
very ſeaſonably reduced Lynn under the 
power of the Parliament. _ : 

To prevent any farther addition to Man- 
cheſter's forces, the earl of Newcaſtle ad- 
vinc'd with his Army, and detach'd a ſtrong 
party of horſe and dragoons towards Boſton, 
appearing by their Standards, to be eighty 
ſev-n troops, commanded by Sir John Hen- 
derſon an old ſoldier, who underſtanding that 
Cromwell was drawn out towards him with 

the horſe and dragoons, made haſte to en- 
gage him, before the ear] of Mancheſter, 
with the foot, could march up; as accor- 
dingly it happen'd at a place call'd Winds- 
by-field, near Horn-caſtle. In the firſt ſhock. 
Cromwell's horſe was killed and fell upen 
him, and as he roſe, he was again knock d. 
down by the gentleman that charged him, 
ſuppos'd to be Sir Ingram Hopton, though 
others ſay captain Portington, who after». 

_ wards plainly told him, That he aim'd at. - 
his noſe when he hit his Horſe on the head. 
He never was in more danger in his life; 
but with difficulty he got remounted upon 
a poor horſe in a ſoldier's hand, and charg d 
the enemy with great reſolution, The en- 
counter was very ſharp, but laſted not an 
hour before the royaliſts were entirely rout- 

ed by Mancheſter's troops, about 150 of 

them being kill'd, amongſt whom 2 
Eo 4 | or 
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lord widdriozon, Sir Ingram Hopton, and 
other perſons of quality. Very few were 
killed on the parliament fide. The routed 
| forces were purſued by the parliamentarians 
almoſt as tar as Lincoln; in which purſuit 
ſeveral of them were killed and taken pri- 
ſoners, and many horſes and arms taken. In 
purſuance of this victory, the earl of Man- 
cheſter marched directly, to Lincoln, ſat 
down before it, and, ſummon'd it, and af. 
terwards thok it by ſtorm, with very in- 
conſiderable loſs. 

After this, the earl, with his lieutenant- 
general Cromwell, advanced to re · inforce 
the ſtzge of York, which was then inveſt- 
ed by the Scotch general Leven, and the 
lord F airfax. Soon after, prince Rupert ar- 
 Biving with about cighteen thouſand men, 
_ cauſed the beſiegers to raiſe the ſiege; who 
joining their forces, reſolved to wat ch his 
motions, and to ght him if they found 
oxccaſion: But à litile to refreſh themſelves, 
and farniſh themſelves with proviſions which 
they wanted, they march=d towards Tad- 
eaſter. - | 

Fhe prince elevated with ſucceſs, and not 
thinking. it enough to have relieved the city, 


ri ne did por defeat the enemy, contrary to 


the advice? of thoſe that were with him, he 
| march' d after then, an! tin ing then at 
0 ear: Moone,” fore 'd thetn to a battle: ; in 

* which | 
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which the left wing of his army, command- 
ed by himſelf, charging the parliament's 
right, ſo totally routed them, that the three 

rliument generals, Leven, Fairfax, and 
Mancheſtes quitted the field, and fled o- 
wirls Cawood caſtle. Here the prince pur- 
fu-d his enemies too far, which loft him the 
dev. F 3 a 

Noe three generals being thus beaten out 
of the field, the honour of the day fell to 
Cromwell; for the left wing of the parlia- 
ment's army, commanded by the earl of 
Newoeiſtle, who had gain'd an advantageous 
piece of ground upon Marſton-Moor, and 
cauſed a battery to be erected upon it, from 
captain Walton, Cromwell's fiter's ſon, 'was 
was wounded by a ſhot in the knee? Rere- 
upon Cromwell order'd two field- pieces to be 
brought for annoying the enemy, appointing 
two regiments of foat to guard them; who . 
marching: for that end, were fet upon by the 
foot of the prince's right wing, that fir'd 
thick upon them from the ditches. Upon 
this both ſides ſeconding their foot, were 
wholly engag'd, who before had only ſtood 
facing one another. The horſe on each ſide 
foaght with the utmoſt bravery and cou. 
rage; for having diſcharg'd their piſtols, and 
flung them at each other's heads, they fellto © 
it with their ſwords; but after a very obſti-- 
nate difpure, the victory was obtain'd by 

CONES * Cromwell 's 
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Cromwell's brigade, - prince Rupert's right 
wing being totally routed and flying, and 
the parliament's horſe, purſuing and killing 
many of them in their flight, And now 
the leſt wing of the prince's army, who had 
been victors, came back to their former 
ground, being confident of victory, and ut- 
terly ignorant of what had befallen the right; 
but 4 they could put themſelves into any 
order, they were charg'd and entirely routed 
by the reſerves of Cromwell's Urigade. 
Other accounts are given of this battle, 
but all agree in aſcribing to Cromwell the 
Slory of the action. Some ſay he was wound- 


Ia! ed lin the right arm at the firſt charge, and 


went off to have it dreſſed; and returning 
to his poſt, found the army in that diſorder 
as is above related. Any other wan, ſays 
F. Orleans, would have run with the ſtream, 


and followed ſuch examples, as he need not 


bluſh at, to ſeek his ſafety by flight, Crom- 


well rather choſe to ſhew what good ſenſe 


- could do, when ſeconded by valour. He 
preſently perceived that the conquerors were 
in as much confuſion as the conquered, thoſe 
who purſued obſerving no more order than 


thoſe that fled ; but that there were ſome 
brigades of his army that ſtood firin, and had 


not as yet been engaged He made no ſcru- 


ple to put himſelf at their head, and charg- 


ing with theſe freth troops, whom his own 


proweſs 


/ (% 
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prowels inſpired with new courage, he ſo vi- 
gorouſly attack'd the enemy, whom victory 
had made careleſs of keeping their ranks, 
that this unexpected turn chang'd the ſcene 
at once and entirely broke them. 6. 
Of the king's forces above four thouſand * 
were ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken priſo» 
ners; among whom were Sir Charles Lucas, 
major-general Porter, major-general Til- 
yard with about a hundred officers more, 
All the artillery, great numbers of arme, 
and a good quantity of ammunition and bags 
gage, fell alſo into the parliamentarians 
hands; the prince's own ſtandard, with the 
arms of the palatinate, was likewiſe taken, 
with many others both of horſe and foot. 
Of the parliamentarians not above three hun- 
dred were ſlain- This famous battle was 
_ fought on the ſecond day of July. Crom- - 
well was greatly cried up for his bravery and 
conduct, and gain'd the name of Ironſides 
from the impenetrable ſtrength of his troops, 
which could by no mens be broken or divi- 
ded. Prince Rupert and his confederates be. 
ing thus defeated, they quarrel'd among 
themſelves, one reproacning the other for 
this miſcarriage; whereupon the earl of 
Newcaſtle, and others of quality, departed 
out of tke kingdom. The Son of York was 
now renewed, which city deſpairing of freſh 
ſuccors, was ſoon ſurrendered to the parlia- 
A ment 


een, 
ment by Sit Thomas Glemham, »who had 
been left ſole governor of it. © Or 


> i 
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CHAP, It, 
From th: battle of Marſton- Moor to the 
x th battle of Naſeby, | 
FIROMWELL began now to be very 
much taken notice of, ſome admiring, 
and others envying his great ſuccefs, and 


Wo. dreading his aſp.ring temp-r and esterpri— 


zinz genius. The lord general Eſſex and 
the Scotch commiſſioners were particularly 
jealuos of him, fo that they were once in 
conſultation, together with Mr. Hollis, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir John Meyrick, and 
others, how to get rid of him, and ſent to 
ferjeant Maynard and Whitelock about it ; 
who being come, the ear] of Eſſex told 
them, that he had ſent for them to have 
their advice and counſel upon a matter of 
great importance to both kingdoms; where- 
upon, at his deſire, the chancellor, of Scot- 
had ſpake to them, in the Scotch dialed, 
as follows: 1 
M. Maynard, and Mr. Whitelock. I can 
aſſure you of the great opinion, both my 
brethren 
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brethren and ſelf have of your worth and 
abilities, elſe we ſhould not have deſir d this 
meeting with you: And ſince it is his e 
cellency's pleaſure, that I ſhould acquaim 
vou with the matter upon which your coun 
tel is deſir'd, I ſhall obey his RAI 
and briefly recite the buſineſs to you. 

You ken vary weele, rhat licutenant-ge- 
neral Cromwell is no friend of ourz; an 
fince the advance of our army into En gland; ; 
he has uſed all under-hand and cunni 
means to tak off from our honour; 2 
merit of this kingdom, un evit requitzl of 
our hazards and ſervices ; but o it is, ah 
we are nevertheleſs fully ſatisfyed of the 
affections and gratitude of the gude 75 
the nation in general. "7 07:1 

It is thought requiſite for us; 3 for w. 
rying on the cauſe of the twa kingdom, hat 
Wis obſtacle of remora be removed out 
the way, whom we foreſee will be no fmall 
' Impediment to us in the wide nen 
undertaken. a 

"He not only is no friend to-us and th g- 
verument of our church, bat he is alſo ne 
well-willer to his excellency, whom you and 
ye have all cauſe to love and honour; and 
if he be permitted to go on this way; it 
may, I fear, endanger the whole buſineſs; 
therefore we are to adviſe af ſome coinkidts 
be taken for prevention of this miſchie f... 

No 4. D Yoa 
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Lou ken vary weele the accord betwixt 
the twa nations, and the union by the So- 
lemi League and Covenant; and if any be 
an incendiary between the twa nations, how 
he is to be proceeded againſt. Now the 
matter is, wherein we deſire your opinions, 
what you tak the meaning of the word in- 
cendiary to be, and whether the lieutenant- 
general be not ſick an incendiary, as is 
meant thereby; and whilk way wud be beft 
to tak to proceed againſt him, if he be 
proved ſick an incendiary, that we may 
clepe his wings from ſoaring to the pre ien 
of our cauſe. 

Now you way ken, that by our law in 
Scotland, we clepe him an incendiary wha 
kindleth coals of contention, and raiſeth 
differences in the ſtate, to the publick da- 
mage; and he is tanquam publicus hoſtis 
& patriz, Whether your law be the ſane 
or not, you ken beſt, who are mickle 
learned therein, and therefore we deſlre Sat: 

Judgments in theſe points. 

To this Mr. Whitelock anſwer A, % that 
the ſenſe of the word incendiary, was the 
ſame here as in Scotland; but whether lieu - 
tenant-general Cromwell 'be ſuch an ineen- 
diary muſt be proved, either by his words 
or Bias: That he looked upon him to be 
a gentleman of quick and ſubtile parts, and 


who had great intereſt in both houſes of 
$02. 5 parliament 


— 
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parliament, and that it would be needful to 
colle& ſuch particular paſſages concerning 
him, as might be ſufficient to prove him an 
incendiary; before they could expect the 
parliament ſhould proceed againſt him.“ Mr. 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, and ſome others, 
gave an account of ſome particular paſlages * 
and words of Cromwell's, and ſaid, that 
he had not that intereſt in the parliament as 
was ſuppoſed; and they would willingly - 
have been upon the accuſation of him ; bur” 
the Scotch commithoners were not fo ready 
to join with them in it, and fo the lieuten- 
ant-general eſcaped. —— 

Cromwell was now alſo very much dread- 
ed by the king's party. His Majeſty being 
at Oxford, was willing to have the parti- 
cular advice of that known Stateſman arch- 
biſhop Williams; and ſo wrote to bim at 
Aberconway. in Wales to come to him. The 
archbiſhop accordingly waiting on the king, 
adviſed him by all means to come to an a-. 
greement with the parliament ; for ſince the 
Scots were come into England in ſuch nu» _ 
merous armies, and the Engliſh of the Par- 
liament's party, in theſe two laſt years, had 
acquir'd a military knowledge, it would in 
all appearance be impoſſible for the king: - | 
long to reſiſt their forces. But above all, 
he warned him, to have a care of Crom, 
well, declaring him to be the moſt dan 

| D2 gerous 


n 
gerous enemy the king had; and therefore 
humbly moved, that either he win him over 
to his ſide by promiſes of fair treatment, 
or catch him by ſome ſtratagem, and cut 
him ſnort. This is ſaid to have made ſuch 
an-impreſſion on the king that he was heard 
to-ſay, Ewould ſome would do me the good 
2 to bring Cromwell to me alive or 
ead. ing * MA 
About four months after the fight at Mar- 
ſton- moor, happen'd the ſecond battle of 
Newhury, where Cromwell is ſaid to have 
endanger'd the king's perſon, had not the 
earl of Cleveland interpos'd, and bore off 
the purſuic. This battle was the occaſion 
ol an irreconcilable breach between him and 
the carl of Mancheſter. Cromwell accus'd 
the earl of cowardly betraying the parlia- 


5 ment, for that he might very eafily have 


Vo 
G 1 


defeated the king's army, when he drew off 
his cannon, if he would have ſuffer'd him 
With his own brigade to have charg'd them 
in their 3 25 en the earl obſtinate- 
ly appos'd all adviſe and importunity, giv- 
. ether reaſon, than That if Ke lid 
erthrow the king's army, the king would 
Ways bave another to keep up the war; 
but if his army ſhould be overthrown at that 
nice juncture, they, they ſhould be all fe- 
Bels and traitors, and executed and forfeited 
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This laſt expreſſion was heinouſly taken 
by the parliament, as if the earl beliey'd; 
the law was againſt them, after they had ſo 
often declar'd,. that the law was on their; 
fide The earl acknowledg'd, that he had 
in effect ſaid, That they would be treated 
as traitors of their army was defeated, When 
he diſlik'd the lieutenaat general's. advice, 
in expoling the army to an unſeaſonable 
hazard. And then recriminating upon his. 
adverſary, ſaid, that at another time, 
Cromwell freel y diſcourſing with him of the 
ſtate of the kingdom, and propoſing an ex- 
pedient, the earl anſwer'd, that the parlia- 
ment would never approve it; to which 
Cromwell immediately reply d, My lord, 
if you will ſtick firm to an honeſt man, you: 
will find an army at your command, that 
will give the law ta king and parliament: - 
which diſcourſe, he ſaid, made a great im- 
preſſion upon him; and finding him a man 
of very deep deſigns, he was the more care · 
ful to preſerye an army, which he belie vd 
ſtill faithful to the parliament. Theſe mat- 
ters were never thoroughly examin'd, tho 
the animoſities encreas'd, and the parties 
on bath ſides openly appear'd againſt each 
ather, to the dividing at the city, as well 
ai of; che parliam ent. 
A mighty party in the parliament began 
now to be diffatisty'd with their old gene- | 

| ; + fats 
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rals, thinking them too much inclin'd to a 
peace with the king. and two great favour- 
ers of the Presbyterian party. Hereupon 
they are for having the army new modell'd; 
and that their old friends might be the more 
civilly diſmiſſed from their military poſts, 
they endeayour to procure an ordinance, for 
incapacitating all members of parliament 
for ſuch poſts. Cromwell was a great pro- 
moter of this defign, and after ſome had led 
the way, made a ſpeech in the houſe for 
that purpoſe, declaring, That there were 
many things upon which he never reflected 
before, yet upon re · conſideration, he could 
not but own that all was very true; and till 
there was a perfect reformation in thoſe par- 
ticulars recommended to them, nothing 
cy took in hand would proſper : That the 
parliament had done wiſely in the beginning 


1 of the war, to engage many of their mem 


bers in the moſt dangerous parts of it, that 
the nation might ſee they deſign'd not to 
embark others in perils, whilſt themſelves 
fat ſecurely out of gun-ſhot, but would 
march with them where the danger molt 
threatened; and thoſe honourable perſons, 
who had thus expoſed themſelves, had me- 


| rited fo much of their country, that their 


memories would be held in perpetual vene- 
ration; and whatever ſhould be well a_ 
3 Z 4 7 ue - 
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after them, would be imputed to their ex- 
ample. 1+ - ata" adi LES 
But now God had ſo bleſſed their army, 
that there had grown up with it many ex- 
cellent-officers, who were. fitter for much 
greater charges than they now. enjoy'd; 
therefore he deſired them not to be terrify'd 
wich an imagination, that they ſhould want 
able men to fill the greateſt vacancy; for 
beſides that it was not good to put ſo much 
cruſt in any arm of fleſh, as to think ſuch a 
cauſe as this depended upon any. one man, 
he aſſured them that they had officers in 
their army, who were fit ta be generals i 
any enterpriſe in Chriſtendom; He added, 
, He thought nothing fo neceſſary as to vin- 
dicate the parliament from, pagtiality, to- 
wards their own members; and proffered to 
lay down his own commiſſion in the "atmy, 
and deſired, that an ordinance might be 
prepared, to make it unlawful for any mem- 
ber of either houſe to hold any office in the 
army, or any place in the ſtate and'fa © 
concluded with an enlargement upon the 
vices and corruptions crept into the army, 
and freely told them, That till the whole 
army were new modell'd, and brought un- 
der ſtricter diſcipline, they muſt not expect 
any remarkable ſucceſs in any undertaking? 


ln concluſion, a committee was appointed d 
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prepare an ordinance for the excluſion of all 
members from the fore mentioned truſts; 
which took up much time, and was long 
debated, but in the end paſs'd, and was 
call'd the ſelf-denying ordinance. F 
Some time before, Cromwell had orders 
from the houſe to march with all ſpeed in- 
to the weſt, to join Sir William Waller; 
which he accordingly did, and being join'd 
they beat up Goring's quarters, who theres 


upon fled to Exeter. . 
It ſeems there had been ſome behaviour in 
Cromwell regiment, that gave offence to 
= the parliament; for he now ſent a letter to 
= the houfe, informing them, That ſince 
= His coming to his regiment, their carriage 
had been dhedient, reſpective, and valiant; 
= 2 good teſtimony whereof they gave in the 
late defeat of Long's 'regiment : That they 
= were forry for their former mutinous cat- 
nage, and defired him to ſend their moſt 
huwble petition to both houſes, That they 
9 might again be received into their favour, 
and their former offence Fully pardoned; 
we Promiſing 2; valiant teſtimony of their foturè 
Jervice: ” After this, he marched to Cerne 
in Dorſetſhire, where he was joined by the 
colonels Holborn and Popham. The enemy 
oming within three miles of them undiſ- 
W £cavered, Cromwell drew into the field 
there, with deſign to fight them, tho? ſyperiot 
| | | „ 
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to him in number; which they perceiving, 
drew off, and Cromwell was farther rein- 
forced by the regiments of Norton and 
Cook, &c. „ e 

Upon the paſſing of the ſelf denying ordi- 
nance, the army, which had been much di- 
miniſhed by ſickneſs and a late defeat in the 
weſt, was ordered to be recruited to one and 
twenty thouſand men, namely, fourteen thou- 
ſand foot, fix thouſand horſe, and one thous: 
ſand dragoons ; and Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
commiſſion'd general. They who were re- 
moved ſrom their commands in the army bx 
this ordinance were the earl of Eſſex the 
earl of Mancheſter, the earl of Denbigh, the 
earl of Warwick, Sir William Waller, lord 
Gray of Groby, major-general Maſſy, & 
Cromwell was likewiſe to have loſt his com- 
mand, and came to Windſor to take leave f 

the new general; but ſuch intereſt had been 

made in the cainmittee of both kingdoms at 

Weſtminſter, or they were ſo ſenſible of his 

rare talent for war, that they had fent ordef? 
to 2 Fairfax to detach a party of horſe 

to lie between Oxford and Worceſter, for 
intercepting the correſpondenee between the 
king and prince Rupert, and pat culariy e- 
commended lieutenant-general Cromwell for 
that ſervice; who went away with a good 
| Party of horſe and dragoong, and defeated a 
pHrigade of the king's horſe under the carl of 
No. 3. 1 Nor- 
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Northampton and Goring, at Iſlip- bridge, 
Kkilkd ſeveral, and took five hundred horſe, 
and two hundred priſoners, whereof ſeveral 
were officers and perſons of quality, as al- 
ſo the queen's ſtandard, beſides many other 
trophies of honour, 

He purſued- the routed remnant of Blet- 
chington-houſe, where colonc] Windebank 
commanded ; who being ſummoned by vic- 

torious Cromwell, and perſuaded by his 
beautiful young bride and the ladies that 
came to viſit her, ſurrendered the place, with 
all the arms and ammurrion; for which he 
was ſhot to death at Oxford by ſentence of a 
council of war. | py 
About the ſame time alſo, Cromwell for- 
W ced Sir William Vaughan and lieutenant 
colonel Littleton, with three hundred of 
their men priſoners, with their arms, and 
ſent colpnel Fiennes after another party, who 
took a hundred and fifty horſe, three colo- 
nels, and forty common ſoldiers priſoners, 
With their arms. Being afterwards re-in- 
forced by about five hundred foot from co- 
lone] Brown's garriſon at Abington, Crom- 
well attempted the reducing of Farringdon- 
- houſe, and ſtormed it; but it was ſo gallant- 
ly defended by Sir George Lille, that he 


Was forced to draw off, having loſt fifty of 
his men; and in his retreat he was attacked 
by a party of licuterant Goring's horſe, 
3 ola lately 
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lately eome from the ſiege of Taunton, who 
ot from him three colours, and took major 
Bethel priſoner. 
It was now ordered by both houſes, that 
- lieutenant-general Cromwell ſhould be diſ- 
penſed with for his perſonal attendance 1n 
the houſe, and continue his ſervice and 
command in the army, for forty days lon- 
ger, notwithſtanding the late ordinance. 
This, ſays Whitelock, was much ſpoken a- 
grinſt by Eſſex's party, as a breach of that 
ordinance, and a diſcovery of the inten- 
ton to continue to whom they pleaſed, and 
to remove the others from commands, not- 
withſtanding their former ſelf-denying pres 
tences. | > 
The lord-general Fairfax began his maren 
in order to relieve Taunton. But the come 
mittee of both kingdoms, underſtanding that 
prince Rupert was adyancing towards Ox- - 
ford, ordered him to ſtop his march, and 
to ſend only a party of about three thous 
ſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe to 
Taunton, whilſt he, with the reſt of his 
army, marched back to join Cromwell and 
Brown, thit they might attend the king's - 
motions with their united forces. The king 
being joined by prince Rupert, marched into 
Worceſterſhire, and deſigned to relieve Che- 
ſter, which had been'a great While beſieged 
dy the parliament's forces under fix Williaa 
. E2ͤ Weketonz 
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rereton; who, when the king was come 
within twenty miles of Cheſter, raiſed the 
ſiege, and returned into Lancaſhire, Upon 
this, the king diverted his courſe towards 
Leiceſter, and coming before the place, 
took it by ſtorm, | . 

In the mean time the lords and commons 
agreed with the committee of both kingdoms, 
that general Fairfax ſhould inveſt Oxford, 
and laid fiege to it, having his own quar- 
ters at Marſton, Cromwell at Wilcham, and 
Brown at Wolvercott. After fifteen days 
ſpent without action, the parlia:;nent being, 
ſtortled t the lofs of Leicetter, ſept expreſs 
orders to Fairfax to march away ; which he 


* accordingly did on the ninth of June, 


The king was marching from Leiceſter 


with deſign to relieve Oxford; but hearing 


the fiege was raif.d, he returned towards 
Northampton, cauſing great terror to the al- 
| ſociated parts. Cromwell, before the brea- 
king up of the ſiege, had been called from 
thence to the iſle of Ely, to ſupport the 
aſſociation, . and was ſhortly to attend his 
place in parliament. according to the late 
ordinance: But upon a reſolution of. the 
council of war, the general wrote to them, 
deſiting them to diſpenſe with Cromwell's 
abſence from the houſe, and to appoint him 
 Hearenant-gencral of the horſe. The par- 
liament being ſenſible of his great uſefulneſs 
REF. e 
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in the field, readily complied with this re- 
queſt, ind accordingly commiſſioned him 


licutenant-general of horſe to the whole 


army. Hereupon Cromwell being recruit- 
ed with ſix hundred horſe and dragoons, 


- 


came out of the aſſociated par.s, and joined 


wit: Fairfax and his main army at Gils- 
borough, Whitelock ſays, he now began 
to increaſe in the favour of the people, and 
of the army, and to grow great, even to the 
envy of many. Ws ; 

The king having tarried a little at Bo- 
rough- Hill, drew off from thence. towards 


Harborough, and deſigned to march to Pom- 


fret, thinking if he were followed by the 


parliaments forces, he ſhould fight with 
— 8 advantage northward. But Ireton, 


by Cromwell's advice, being ſent out with a 
flying party of horſe, fell upon a party of 


the king's rear, quarter'd in Naſeby town, 


and took many priſoners, ſome of prince Ru- 


pert's life-guird, and Langdale's brigade > - 
which gave ſuch an alarm to the whole army, 
that the king at mid-night left his own quar- 
ters, and for ſecurity haſtened to Harborough, - 
where the van of his army lay. Here cal- 
ling up prince Rupert, he ſummoned a coun? 
eil of war, in which it was refolved (chiefly 


through the pricice*s eagerneſs, old comman- 


ders being much againſt it) to give the ene- 


my battle; and fince Fairfax had 1 ſa 
W 1 „ 
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forward, they would no longer itay for him, 
but ſeek him out. Accordingly being come 
= near Naſeby, there they found him; and 
both armies being drawu up in battalia, fac'd 
each other. Prince Rupert and prince Mau- 
rice commanded the rigut wiag of the royal 


=_ army, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and 


the king himſelf the main body; the earl of 
Lindſey and Jacob lord Aitley, the right 


hand reſerve. "The right wing_ of the par- 


liament's army was led by lieutenant-general 
Cromwell, the left by colonel Ireton, the 
main body by -general Fairfax and major- 
- "hy Skippon, who fought ſtoutly, tho? 
forely wounded in the beginning of the 
fight; and the reſervers were brought up by 
Rainsborough, Hammond, and Pride. The 
place of action was a large fallow geld, on 
the north-weſt fide of Nafeby, above a 
mile broid; which ſpace of ground was. 
wholly taken up by the two armies, 


All things being diſpos'd on June 14, at 


charge, and engaged the parliament's left 


three in the morning, the battle began with 
more than civil rage; the royaliſts word 
being God and queen Mary, and the others 
God with us. Prince Rupert gave the farſt 


Wl wing with great refolution. Ireton made 


eall:int-reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to 
give ground, his horſe being ſhot under 
him, and himſelf run through the und 
* 3 
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with a pike, and into the face with a hal- 
bert, and taken priſoner, till upon the turn 
of the battle he regain'd his liberty. The 
prince chaſod the enemy almoſt to Naſeby 
town, and in his return ſummon'd the train, 
and viſit ed the carriages, where was good 
plunder; but here, as in the battle of 
Marſton-Moor, his long ſtay fo far frem 
the main body was no ſmall prejudice to the 
king's army. 18 - 
For Cromwell in the mean time charg'd 
furiouſly on the king's left wing, and that 
with good ſucceſs, forcing them from the 
body, and proſecuting the advantage, quite 
broke them, and their reſerve: After which, 
joining with Fairfax, he charg'd the king's 
foot, who had beaten the parliaments, and 
got poſſeſhon of their ordinance, and thought -* 
themſclves ſure of the victory; but being 
now in c-nfuſton, and having no horſe to 
ſuppost them, they were eaſily overborn by 
Fairfax and Cromwell. By this time the 
king was joined by prince Rupert, return'd* - 
from his fatal ſucceſs; but the horſe could 
never be brought to rally ' themſelves again 
in order, or to charge the enemy: Upon 
which the lord Clarendon ſays, That this 
difference was obſerv'd all along in the 
diſcipline of the king's troops, and of thoſe 
under Fairfax and Cromwell, (it having 
never been remarkable under Ren de 
2%. 
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that in this action, a commander of the 
* „ | I” 4 4 - king's 
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to the other, and broke thro' the enem 
either could or durſt ſtop him. *Tis ſaid, 
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Waller, but only under them) That though 
the king's troops prevall'd in the charge, and 
routed thoſe they charg'd, hey {eldom 
rally'd themſelves again in order, nor could 


be brought te make a fecond charge again 


the ſame day; which was the reaſon thit 
"they had not an entire victory at Edge- 
"Hill ; whereas the troops under Fairfax 


and Cromwell, if they prevaib'd, or -tho? 
they were beaten and routed, preſently ral- 
lied again, and ſtood in good order, till they 
received further directions. In fine, with 


all that the king and prince could do, they 


could not rally their broken troops, which 
ſtood in ſufficient nut hers upen the place; 
ſa that they were forced at laſt to quit the 
field, leaving a compleat victory to the par- 
Hhaivent's party, who purſued them within 
two miles of Leiceſter ; and the king finding 
the purſait ſo hot, fled from thence to Aſh- 
by-de-12-zouch, and then to. Lichfield, and 


ſo for a ſafer retreat into Wales. 


Thus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, 
in which the wonderful ſucceſs of the par- 


WW lament party was chiefly owing to Crom- 


conduct, who fle w. 
4 
ſquadrons with ſuch rapidity, that nothing 


'welPs valour and goc 
like lightning from one part of the ar 
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King's knowing Cromwell advanc'd briskly 
from the head of his troops, to exchange 
a ſingle bullet with him, and was with 

equal bravery encounter d by him, both ſides 
torbearing to come in, till their piſtols be- 
ing diſcharg'd, the cavalier wich a flaunting 
back blow of a broad ſword, chanc'd to cut 
the ribbon that tied Cromwel!s murrion. 
and with a draw threw it off his head; and 
now juſt going to repeat his ſtroak, Crom 
well's yay came intand -reſcu'd him; and 
one of them, alighting, threw up his head- - 
piece into his ſaddle, which he haftily catch- 
ing, clapt it on the wrong way, and fo bravely 
ſought with it the reſt of the day, whi 
proved ſo very fortunate on his ſide- 
The king's loſs in this battle was irre- 
parable z for: befides that there were flain - 
above a hundred and fifty cMicers, and gen- 
tlemen uf quality, moſt of his foot were ta- 
ken priſoners, with all his cannon and bag- 
gage, eight thouſand arms and other rich 
booty; among which was alſo his majeſty's 
own cabinet, were were repoſited bis moſt 
his queen, woich ſhew'd how contrary {iis 
counſels with her were tc thoſe he dechred 
do the kingdom; fot in one of them he de- 
clares his intention, to make peace the 
Irith,” and to have forty thouſand of: theth 
over into England to proſecute the war 
No 6. oF”; F here; 
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here; and in another be complains, That he 
could not prevail on his mungrel parliament, 
at Oxford, to vote that the two houſes at 
Weſtminſter were not a lawful parliament ; 
fo little thanks, as one obſerves who was no 
enemy to his majeſty, had theſe noble lords 
and gentlemen, for expoſing their lives and 
fortunes in defence of the king in his adver- 
ſity; what then might they expect, if he 
ſhould prevail by conqueſt ? In thoſe letters 
alſo he tells the queen, That-he would 
not Imake a peace with the rebels [the 
' parliament ] without her — 20 nor 
o one jot from the paper ſhe ſent bim: 
hat in the treaty at Uxbridge, he did not 
poſitively own the parliament, it being 
otherwiſe to be conſtrued, too? they were lv 
ſimple as not to find it out; and that it was 
recorded in the notes of the king's council, 
That he did not acknowledge them a par- 
liament, Theſe and many other papers re- 
lating to the publick, were printed with 
- oblervations, and kept upon record, by or- 
der of two houſes, who alſo made a public 
declaration of them, ſhewing what the no- 
bility and gantry, who follow'd the king, 
were to expect, » il 
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CHAP. Iv. 


| Frim the battle of Naſeby to the concluffon 
| f the firft civil war. 


T HE battle of Naſeby was truly a de- 
ciding battle; for from this grand pe- 
riod, the King's affairs became deſperate, 
and his whole party began to moulder away, 
and moſt ſenſible to decline every where. 
The parliaments army had no ſooner gain d 
this wonderful advantage, but like a torrent 
they ſoon overflow'd the whole kingdom, 
bearing down all before them. Leiceſter 


was immediately regain'd without any con- 


ſiderable oppoſition. From - thence they 
march'd te the relief of Taunton, which be- 
ing beſieg d Goring's army, had made a 
u ondertul reſiſtance under the command of 
the valiant Blake. Upon the approach of 
the parliaments forces, Goring drew off his 
army towards Langport; and being maſter 
0: the ſeveral paſſes on the river, hoped to 
have declin'd fighting, and ſecured his re- 
treat towards Bridgwater: But the others 
drew down theit ordnance with fuch advan- 
rage, that whilſt they did great execution on 
CT : Goring's | 


Gorin2's army, their foot reſolutely gained 
the paſs, and the horſe advanc'd over; when 
they ſo bravely engaged the army, that they 
ſoon put them to flight, charging them * 
moſt to Bridgwater. Cromwell in this ac- 
tion ſhewed much prudence as well as cou- 
rage; for he wou'd not ſuffer part of the 
| horſe to purfue the enemy, till they were 
ali come up to ether; and then himſelf lead- 
ing them on, perform'd the work with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he took almoſt all their foot 


and ordnance. 
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Aſter this victory, *twas reſolved, in a 
council of war, to ſtorm the ſtrong garriſon 
of Bridgewater. Accordingly they began 
the aſſault on the 23d of July, and forc'd a 
ſurrender the very next day. The taking of 
this place was a very great advantage to the 
patliament; for thereby a line of garriſons 
was drawn over the country from the Severn 
to the ſouth coaſts, by Bridgewater, Taun- 
ton, Lime and Langport; whereby the 
counties af Devon and Cornwall, then whol- 
ly at the king's devotion, except Plymouth, 
were in a manner blocked up from all inter- 

courſe with the eaſtern parts. 

The mercileſs rapines and violence prac- 
tiſed by the royaliſts in the weſtern parts 
had occaſioned the riſing of a third kind of 
army, which ſuddenly ſtarting up in divers 
counties, aſſembled to the number ef five 
| Or 
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or ſix thouſand of the middle fort of men. 

' Theſe ſoon had the name of Club- Men, and 

were encouraged by ſeveral gentlemen of 
the country, who entertained particular 
hopes from this inſurrection. The motto of 
their colours was, 


If yon ter to plunder or take our catt'e, 
© Be Aud we Will bid you battle. 


This army of Club Men for ſome time very _ 
formidable to both parties, each of them en- 
dea vouring to gain them over to themſelves. 
But having for ſome months ſtood upon their 
own defence, and moleſted both armies, . 
they were at laſt very ſeaſonably ſoppreſsd | 
and diſpers'd by the parliament forces under 
lieutenant-general Cromwell; who, roge- 
ther with Fairfax, daily gain'd ground in 
thoſe parts. * — 

Briſtol was a place of great importance, . 
which prince Rupert, with about five thou⸗ 
ſand horſe and foot, held for the king. It 
was now therefore thought requiſite to be- 
ſiege it for the parliament, ant accordingly 
the army was drawn up towards it. The 
general being come before it ſummoned 

prince Rupert to deliver up the rown ; bur 
upon his refuſal, it was advis'd by Crom: 
well and ſome other chief officers to ſtorm 
part of it: Which accordingly was n— 
2 y \ WER. 


re,, 
with ſo much fury, that the prince thought 


not fit to run the hazard of a ſecond aſſault. 


but immediately ſurrender'd that great and 
welt fortify'd eity to the parliament general; 
whereby the king loſt all his chief maga- 
nrines and warlike proviſions, and conſe- 
quently in a ſhort time South Wales and all 
the weſt of Eng land. | 
of Upon this his majeſty wrote a ſharp letter 
to prince Rupert, in which he ſays, I muſt 
remember you of yours of the 12th of Au- 
guſt, whereby youj aſſured me, That if no 
mutisy happened, you would keep Briſtol 


# for ſour months; did yau keep it four days? 
Was there any thing like a mutiny? My 
cConcluſion is, to defire you to ſeek your ſub- 


ſiſtence, until it ſhall pleaſe God to deter- 


mine of my condition, ſome where beyond 


1 4 pals, &c. 


* 


ſeas; to which end 1 ſend you here with a 


Fairfax ani Cromwell ſent letters to the 
parliament, relating the particulars of the 
„ Toe of Briſtol, and in Cromwell's there was 
WE this 1 It may be thought that ſome 
praiſes are due to thoſe gallant men, of whoſe 
valour ſo much mention is made: Their 
humble ſuit to you, and all that have an in- 
WI. tereſt in this bleſſing, is, that in remembrance 
WW of God's prai es they may be forgotten. It's 
their joy that they are inſtruments to God's 
Wn glory, and their country's good; It's their 
"| * XR Rs. honaug 
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honour that God vouchſafes to uſe them. 
Sir, they that have been. employed in this 
ſervice, know, That faith and ay ers ob- 
tained this city af as , 

Briſtol being thus reduced, Cromwell 
preſently takes with him a brigade of ſour 
re, iments and marches to the ſtrong caſtle of 
the Devizes, whole natural ſtrength was 
much imprqved by the ingenuity-of its go- 
yernour, . Sir Charles Lloyd, who looking 
upon it to be almoſt impregnable returned 
no other anſwer to Cromwellꝰ's rſt ſummons 
but win it and wear it. 


But as i? nothing could be a ſufficient de- 
fence againſt this victorious commander, 
whoſe very name began now to ſtrike terror 
to his enemies, the governour was ſoon 
brought to terms, and forc'd to deliver up © 
the ns to him. 1 
Atſter this, Cromwell haſtens to Wincheſ- 
ter, and in his march diſarms and diſperſes 
the Hampſhire club men thereabouts. Bei 
come before the town, he found it fortiſy d 
but after a ſhort. diſpute, be fir d the gate, 
and his men entered. This done, he ſum- 
moned the caſtle; when not ſurrendering, 
he planted ſix guns, and after firing them _ 
round, ſent a ſecond ſummons ior a treaty— 
which they alſo refuſed. Upon this, he 
made a breach with two hundred ſhot, and 
chen the governour, che lord Ole, thought 
| "hr = * 
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fit co beat a parley, which was granted; 
and colonel Hammond and major Harriſon 
for Cromwell, agreed upon articles for de- 
livering up the caſtle into the hands of the 
parliament + Here an inſtance is given of 
Cromwells faithfulneſs in bis punctual ob. 
ſervance of articles; for *tis ſaid, that being 
informed that ſome of his men had 'been 
faulty in this reſpect, he caus'd one of them 
to be hanged to the terror of others, and ſent 
the reſt to Oxford, that the governour Sir 
Thomas Glemham might pdniſh them as he 
. thought fit; who is ſaid with generous ac- 
We knowled_ments to return them to Ciomwell 
K.'Atn. | | 
His next attempt was upon Baſing houſe, 
a very ſtron: p'ace, It was the manſion of 
the marquis of Wincheſter, a Papiſt, itand- 
in on a riſing ground, and encompaſſed 
with a brick rampart lined with earth, hay- 
ing a deep dry ditch” ſurrounding it. Here 
wy the marquis ſtood upon his guard, aſſiſted 
Wy - at firſt only with his own family and a hun- 
wy  -dred muſqueteers from Oxford, but recruit- 
. ed afterwards by the king from time to time, 
- as there was occaſion. This garriſon had 
been often aſſaulted, but in vaio, firſt by 
wy — colonel Norton and colonel Harvey, next, 
by Sir William Waller with ſeven thou- 
ſand horſe and ſoot, who, though many 
then call'd him William the W 
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didlittle N | 
the belieged, who made many furious ſailies 


Ire than increaſe the courage of 
upon them, n 4 
Thus the place ſtood ſor ſome years out- 
braviag all attempts, till the valiant Crom- 
well endeavour! be reducing ot it, which 
he very ſoon affected; for having ſeen the 
lord Ogle, tue late govzrnor of Wincheſter, © 

march out according to articles, and ſeteled 
the affairs of that garriſon. for the parlias 
ment, he the oy day marebed for Baſing; 
where being arrived. after planting the bat - 
© terieg, and ſettling the ſeveral paſts fora 
ſtortn, his men fell on with great reſolution; 
Colonel Pickering ſtorm'd the new houſe, 
and paſſing through, got the gate of the old 
houſe 5 whereupon they beat à parley, 
which the pariizment ſoldiers would not 
regard. In the mean time, col. Montague's 
and Sir Hardreſs Waller's regiments,reco- 
ver'd the ſtrongeſt work, and beat the en- 
emy from a whole culverin. Then theß 
drew their ladders after them, and got ver 
another work, and the houle wall, before 
they could enter. n 
Thus was the place reduc'd with very lit - 
tle loſs on the parliament's fid-, Seventy- 
four of the royaliſts were ſlan, among. 
whom were ſome officers of quality, divers 
ot them Papiſts. Two hundred were taken 
priſoners, among whom, was the marquis 
No. 7. 8 " Himm- | 
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himſelf, Sir Robert Peak, and ſeveral other 
officers, whom Cromwell ſent up to the 
parliament. They took about ten pieces 
of ordnance, with a good quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions, and there was rich 
pillage for the ſoldiers, of money. jewels, 
houtholU-ſ{tuff, &c. For theſe important 
ſervices, the houſe order'd a letter of thanks 
to be dra wn up to the leutenant-general. 
The next place Cromwell viſited, was 
Langford-houſe near Salisbury ; but Sir 
Bartholomew Pell having had information 
of what he had done at Baſing, and expett- 
ing no better ſucceſs, ſubmitted at the firſt 
ſummons. | 
From hence he marche ] towards the 
main body of the army, which was then 
moving towards Exeter, with a defign to 
lay ſiege to it: Where being arrived, he 
advanced farther weſtward towards the ene- 
my, and at Bovy Tracy, fought the brigade 
W- commanded by the lord Wentworth, taking 
four hundred horſe, and about a hundred 
foot priſoners, with [ix ſtandards, one of 
which was the king's. | 

The defign upon Exeter being for the 
wy preſent laid aſide, the army under the com- 
mand of Fairfax and Cromwell appear'd 
= before Dartmouth, and took it by ſtorm; 
which being done, they encounter'd the 
Jo:d Hopton at Tarrington, and gave him 
EA ; ' ann 
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an abſo ute defeat; and then purſu'd the 
only remains of a royal army into Cornwall. 
where prince Charles had his own regiment, 
and other Corniſh troops, which compos'd 
a body of five thouland horſe, and one 
thouſand foot: But not being able to reſiſt 
the multitudes that the parliamentarians 
were pouring upon him, he imbark'd with 
ſeveral lords and gentlemen, and found re- 
ſuge in the iſle of cms þ His troops were 
let: under the command of the lord Hopton, 
whe was ſo preſs'd upon by the parliament's 
forces, that he was oblig'd to diskand en 
the 14th of March; ſoon after which Exe- 
ter was ſurrendered to the par.iament. And 
now lieutenant-general Cromwell came up 
to London from the general, to adviſe about 
the future motion of the army ; and taking 
his place in the parliament, received the 
hearty thanks of the houſe lor his great 
and faithful ſervices. -- | 1 <p 
Fairfax and Cromwell having thus ſcow- 
ered the weſt, and only Newark remaining 
in the north, the king's affairs were now in 
a very low and deſperate condition. The 
royaliſts in Oxford had indeed ſtill Jome 
lit:ile hopes from a party commanded by 
the lord Aſt ey, which were the only forces 
in the field for the king; but theſe hopes 
loon vaniſh'd ; for being encountered by col. 
Morgan near Stow on the Would, he was 
bu ; | entirely. 
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r 
entirely defeated, himſelf and almoſt all 


his men being taken priſoners. Aſtley was 


ſo ſenſible of the conſequence of this defeat, 


that when he was taken, he ſaid to one of 


the parliament othcerz, You kave now done 
your work and may go to play, unleſs you 
will fall out among youtſely-s. 

The parliamentfarmy fluth'd with irre- 
ſiſtible ſucceſs, was now marching to be- 
fege Oxford, the king's he.d quarters and 


place of his reſidence; who in this xtre— 


mity refoly'd to throw himſelf into the 
hands of the Scot.h army, then lying before 


Newark. He was ads iſed to do this by 


Monſieur Montrevil, the French ambaſſ.- 
dor, who was then in the Scotch quarters; 
and the rather encourag'd to It, becau'e 
the animoſities between the Engliſh parlia- 
ment and the Scots, were now grown very 
high, the latter complaining againſt the 
former, for their delays in ſettling the 
Presbyterian government of the church 

accordipg to the Covenant; and for with- 


holding their pay. In purſuance of this 


reſolution, before the ſiege of Oxford cou'd 
be formed, the king eſcaped from theuce 
on the 27th or April. He went away 
in great diſguiſe, accompany*., only by 
Dr. Hudſon, and Mr. Aſhburnham, and 
riding as a fervant to the latter, with a 
Cloak-bag behind him. They went to Henly, 
. Les * | a Brent ferd. 


Harborou b, where they expected Mon- 


ſieur Montrevil: who not being there as 


he had appointed, the king went to Stam- 
ford, thence to Downham, and ſo to Sou- 
tham; where finding the French agent, 
he ſent to veneral Leven, and was con- 
dutcd by a troop of horſe to lieutenant 


general Lefl,'s quarters. Oxford being 
cloſe block'd up, ſurtender'd an the 22d | 


of June, and the few remalning garriſons 


ſo after, viz. Worceſter, Wallingford, 
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Brentford, and Harrow on the Hill; thence... 
towards St. Albans, making their way to 


Pendennis Calt'e, and Ra2land Caſtle. The. 


parliament bing informed of the king's + 


elcape from Oxford, and arrival in the 
Scotch army, were very much ſtartled at 
it, and ſent an order to their commiſſioners. 
to demand him of them ; requiring, allo 
their army to advance, in order to hinder 
a conjunction of the kin2's party with the 


Scots, being very jea ous of hi> making 
terms with them: But upon their ſurren- 
dert-g Newark to the Engliſh, which the 
kirg had o der'd to be deliver*d up to them. 
and general Leven's forbidding his forces. 


to have any communication with the king's: 
party, they began to be pretty well fatis- 
ty'd for the preſent; and fo the Scots, ha» 


ving got the king in their poſſeſſion, 
march'd with him to Newcaſtle, Where 


ke 


| * 
= 
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he received the parliament's propoſitions 
for peace; which he not agreeing to, they 
conſult how to take him out of che hands 
of the Scots, to ſend them out of England, 
and to bring him up into fafer cuſtody. In 
order to th.s, they thought it neceſſary to 
reckon with the Scots, who offer'd to accept 
of a ſum in groſs, for full diſcharge of their 
arrears, to be agreed on by commiſſioners, 


. Theſe concluded on four hundred thouſand 
\ | 3 one Moiety of which to be paid 
= 


fore their going home, and the other 
within ſtated terms. The delivering up of 
the king was a tacit condition of this agree- 
ment; and accordingly, the Scots having 


received two hundred thouſand pounds, 


Which was ſent down to them, .dehver'd 
the king, after he had been with them 
about nine months, into the hands of the 
parliament's commiſſioners, who conducted 


bim to Holmby Houſe in Northampton- 


| ſhire. Upon this Mr. Coke has theſe re- 
flections: Thus this prince, who before 
had ſhifted the worthy members of parlia- 
ment from one priſon to another, tht chey 
might have no benefit of their Habeas Cor- 


pus, is himſelf ſhifted a priſoner from one 


place to another, without any hope of an 
Habeas Corpus, He that beſore, by his 
abſolute will and pleaſure, wonld without 
any law ſeize his ſubjects goods, and com- 


| mit 


— 
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them to priſon, cannot now enjoy his own 
eftate in his own houſe: He that before 
arbitraily rais'd ſhip-money, has not now 
one ſhip to command.” * 


—— 


SHARE 
From the co cluffon of th: firſt and leng civil | 
war, to the Finz ſeizure at Holmby by 


the ar my. 


| P HE king's party being ſubdu'd by the 
1 par.iament, who had alſo him to 
their hands, and the Scors having quietly 
left the kingdom, and lo the long civil war 
between the king and the parliameut, which 
had been maintain'd at the expence of io 

much bloody and treaſure, being entirely 
ended, the victors began now to quarrel. 
among themſelves; and the differences and 
diſſentions in the parliament and army, 
and chiefly between thoſe two bodies, the 
civil and military powers, occaſion'd a great 
deal of upeaſinęſs and trouble to the nation, 
The foundation of all this, as Ludlow tells 
us, were the high conteſts between the 
Presbyterians and lndepencang parties, the 


ons 
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one not enduring any ſuperior, nor the 
. > The „. ſays 
he, graſp'd at the whole power, proceeding 
with equal bitterneſs againſt all oti:cr ſects, 
as againſt the epiſcopal party; and hiding 
themſe ves ſuperior gin both houles, little 

doubted of being able to reform the army, 

and new model it again, which, without 
doubt they would have attempted had not 
the death of the eari of- Eſſex, who died 
about this time, prevented them. This 
party prevailed very mu h in the city, o 
that an addreſs was preſented to the parlia- 
ment from the mayor and common council, 
wherein after acknowledging the care of 
the two bouſes in the re formation of the 
church, &c. they delired, thut ſuck afſem. 
blies as were privately held to introduce 
new "ſes, might be ſuppreſs'd, and that 
thoſe who were diſti-:guith'd' by the name 
of Independants, might be mov'd from all 
employments civil and military. Ludlow 
farther tells us, the party in the houſe thc 
were for betraying the cauſe of their coun- 
try, became encouragers of ſuch petitioners 
as came t6 them from the city of London, 
and other places, for a ſpeedy peace, and 
to ſuppre's ſectaries: The army, both of- 
ficers and ſo diers, were complain'd againſt, 
as holding erroneous and ſchiſmaticai doc- 
trines; and for taking upon them to prone 
oy | 5 and 
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and expound the ſcripture, not being leara- 
ed nor ordained. And as Cromwell eſpous d 
the Independent party, the parliament was 
particularly jealous of him, and was for +» 
taking meaſures to diſmiſs him, and his 
chief partizans, from their military poſts, 
Cromwell was no leſs jealous of them, and 
being aware of what they deſignꝰd, reſo'v'd . 
to be even with them. Ludlow tells us, 
that as he, was walking with him one mot+ 
ning in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he in- 
veigh'd bicterly againſt the parliament, and 
ſaid familiarly to him, If thy farther were 
alive, he would let ſome of them bear 
what they deſerve; adding farther, That 
it was a miſerable thing to ſerve a patlia- 
ment, to whom let a man be never ſo faith- 
ful, if one pragmatical fellow amongſt 
them riſe up and aſperſe him, he ſhallneyer - : 
wipe it off; whereas, when one ſerves un- 
der a general, he may do as much ſervice 
and yet be free from ali blame and envy. | 
Accordingly from this time Cromwell. 
to ſecure bieafelf and pre vent the deſi ans 
of the Presby terians, made a ſtrong party 
for milit ry power, for which he had now” 
a fair opportunity offer'd him: For the 
Presbyterian parcy in parli.ment, knowing 
that the army was moſtly inclined to the 
Independants, were earneſtly deſirous to 
break ic; and the better to facilitate this de- 
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gn, under the pretence of ſeſſening their 
eat charge, they reſolved on the disban- 

ing of ſome troops, and tranſporting others 
for the ſervice of Ireland. Cromwell ha- 
Ving timely notice of this reſolution, be, 

Hgether with Ireton, inſinuated to the ſol- 
 diers, that the parliament intended to dis- 
band them without paying them their ar- 
tears, or elle to ſend them into Ireland to 


die of ſickneſs or famine. Upon this, the 


ſoldiers broke out into reviling language 
inſt the parliament; and when the or- 
ders for disbanding ſome, and tranſporting 
others, as before mentioned, were ſent down 
to them, they refuſed to comply with them. 
The parliament being informed of it, were 
very much offended at this behaviour of the 
army; but the prudence and moderation of 
major- general Skippon, in reporting the 
matter to the he uſe, much abated the heat 
of their reſentment ;though ſeveral threatn- 
ing expreſſions came from ſome of them; 
which occaſioned Cromwell, then in the 
hou'e, to whiſper Ludlow in the ear, ſay- 
iag, Theſe men will never leave, till the 
2 l chem out by the ears. 8 
IIb ſpirit of oppoſition being raiſed in 
che army, they began now more profeſſed- 

| ly to enter into competition with the par- 
liament, and to claim a ſhare with them in 
letting the kingdom; and that they * 
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be upon a nearer level with them, they : 
made choice of a number of ſuch officers 
as they approved, which was called the 
ceneral's council of officers, and was fo re- 
ſemble the houſe of peers; and three or four: 
out of each rigment, moſt corpora's-or ſets; © 
jeants, were choſen by the common ſoldiers, | 
and calPd Agitators, wha were to anſwer. 
to the houſe of commons. The ſe two bo- 
dies met g, and examined all the 
acts and orders of the parliament towards 
ſettling the kingdom, and reforming, di- 
viding, or disbanding the army; and, after 
ſome conſultations, they unanimouſly re- 
ſolved and declared, That they would 
not be divided or disbanded, till their full 
arrears were Re till full proviſion 
was made for libefty of conſcience ; which 
they ſaid was the ground of the quarrel, 
tho? hitherto there was fo little ſecurity 
provided in that point, that there was now 
a greater perſecution againſt religious and 
godly men. than ever had been in the king's: 
government, when the biſhops were their 
judges.” They added, © That they did not 
look upon themſel ves as a band of Janiza- 
ries, hired and entertained only to fight. 
their battles; but that they had voluntarily 
taken up arms for the liberty and defence of 
the nation, of which they were a part; and 
before they laid down thaſe arms, they 

| 2 would 
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- woul | ſee all thoſe ends well provided for, 


' ſovereignity, and being rais'd above the 


that the people might not hereafter ſuffer 

thoſe grievances, with which they had for- 

merly been oppreſsd.“ 1. 4 
Three or four of their own members be- 


ing ſent to the houſe of commons with this 


declaration, they with great confidence 
delivered it at the bar. land ſoon 
aſter, the ſoldiers drew upa vindication of 
their proceedings. direct ing it to their ge- 

neral ; wherein they complained of a de- 
ſign to disband and new model the army; 
Which they ſaid, was a plot contrived 
by ſome men, who had Jately tafted of 


ordinary ſphere of ſervants, would fain be- 
come maſters, and were degenerated into 
tyrants.” For which reaſon they declared, 


That they would neither be employed 


f5r the ſervice of Ire land, nor ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be disbanded, till their defires were 


obtained, and the ſubjects righ's and liber- 


ties ſhould be vindicated ard ſecured.” | his 


paper being ſign'd by many inferiour 
officers, the parliament declared them 


| 4 enomies to the ſtate, impriſoning ſome ol 


bad ventured their lives, and ſpilt their 


them who talked loudeſt: Whereupon they 
drew up another addreſs to their general, 
complaining; Ho diſdainſully they were 
uſed by the parliament, for whom they 


blood; 
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blocd; that the priviledges due to them 
as ſoldiers, and as ſubjects, were taken from 
them; and when they complained of the 
Injuries done to them, they were abuled, 
be.ten, and impriſoned,” 7 95 

Upon this Fairfax (who was indeed a 
Presbyterian, but wasonly general in name, 
Cromweli having got the aſcendant over 
him, and having the ſole influence upon 
the army, which he managed as he pleaſed) 
was prevailed upon to write a letter to a 
member f parliament, who read it to the 
houſe; whercia he took notice of ſeveral” 
petitions, which were prepared'in the citʒ 
of Lo:d n, and other places againſt the 
adding, That it was looked upon as 
ſtran e that the officers of the army might 
not be permitted to petition, when ſo many 
petitions were received againſt them; and 
that he much doubted, that the army might 
draw to a rendezvou:, and think of taking 
ſome other courſe for their own vindica- 
n | 

The parliament was exceedingly troubled 
at theſe proceedings of the army, Hows 
ever, they reſo ved not to ſubmit to, or be 


governed by thoſe who were their ſervants, 
and lived upon their pay: And therefore, 
after many. ſevere expreſſions againſt the 
preſumption of ſeveral officers and ſoldiers, 
they declared, That whoſoever ſhould 
refuſe, 


CY 


refuſe, being commanded, to engage in the 
ſervice of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded.” 
But the army would by no means recede 
from the reſolutions they had taken, and 
falling into a direct and high mutiny, call'd 
for the arrears due to them, which they 
knew where, and how to levy for them: 


ſelves, nor would they be at all pacify'd, 


dill che declaration of the parliament againſt 


them was raed out of their jourral-book, 
and a month's pay ſent to them : Nor did 
this ſatisfy them, but they ſtill gave out, 
1 That they knew how to make themſelves 
as conliderable as the parliament, and where 


co have their ſervice better eſteem'd and re- 


quited.” This ſo ſtartled the parliament, 


chat they ſent a committee of the lords and 


commons, ſome whereo! were not at all 
| ungratcful to the army, to treat with a com- 
' mittee of officers, upon the beſt means to 
be uſed, for compoſing theſe differences. By 


which method of proceeding the army ſeem- 
ed to be put upon a level with the parlia- 


ment; and this alſo diſpos'd general Fairfax 


toa greater concurrence with. the humour 


of the army, when he ſaw it was fo much 
comply'd with, and ſubmitted to by all 
men. 1 x 

Cromwell hitherto thought it neceſſary to 
Kkeeg himſelf as fair with the parliament as 
= . poſſible; for which purpoſe, having a rare 


knack 3 


knack at diſſimulation, he would ſeem high- 
ly diſpleasd with the inſolence of the ſol- 
diers, and being ſtill in the houſe of com- 
mons, when any of their addreſſes were pre- 
ſented, inveigh'd bitterly againſt their 
preſumption. He alſo propos'd, that the 
general might be ſent down to the army; 
who, he ſaid, would ſoon conjure down 
this mutinous ſpirits And he was fo eaſily 
believ'd, that he himſelf was once or twice 


ſtaid two or three days with them, he would 
again return to the parliament, and make 
heavy complaints of the great licenſe that 
was got into the army; that, tor his own ' 
patt, by the artifice of his enemies, and of _ 
thoſe who deſir d that the nation ſhould: be 
again imbru'd in blood, he was render'd ſo 
odious to them, that they had delizn'd to 
kill him, if he had not timely eſcap'd out 
of theic hands. But notwithſtanding this, 
he was ſuſpected by many, of having un- 
der- hand encourag'd the army's proceedings; 
and the moſt active officers and agitators 
were believed to be his own creatures, who 
would do nothing without his direction: 
So that it was privately reſolv'd by the 
ehief members of the houſe of commons, 
that when he came the next day into the 
{ houſe, which he ſeldom fail'd to do, they 
would ſend him to the Tower. | . 
| 4 — This 


ſent to reduce them to order; and having 


. 
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This defign could not be manag'd fo ſer 
cretly, but Cromwell got intelligence of it ; 
and ſo when the houſe the next day expected 
every minute to ſee him come in, they had 
notice g:ven them, that he was met out of 
the town by break of day, with only one 
ſervant, making what haſte he could to- 
wards the army, where he had order'd a 
rendezvous of ſome regiments of the horſe, 
and from whence he lent a letter to the 
' houſe of commons, to acquaint them, That 
having the night receiy'd a letter from ſome 
- officers of his own regiment, That the jea- 
Touſy the troops had conceiv'd of bim, and 
of his want of kindneſs towards them, was 
much abated, ſo that they believed, if he 
would forthwith come down to them, they 
would all by his advice be ſoon reclaimed ; 
upon this he, had made all the haſte he 
could, and did find, that the ſoldiers had 
been abus'd by miſinformation ; and chat he 
- hop'd todiſcover the fountain from whence 
it ſprung; and in the mean time defired, 
that the enn, and the other officers of 
the horſe, or ſuch as remain'd about the 
town, might be immediately ſent, to their 
quarters; and he believed it would be very 
requilite, in order to the ſuppreſſion of the 
late diſtempers, and for the prevention of 
the like for the future, to have a general 
rendexvous of the army, of which gs 
25 5 | nera 
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and freedom of The houſe; and then he ac- 
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neral would beft conſider, when he came 
down; which he wiſh'd might be haſten'd. 
This account of Cromwell's management 
with the parliament, Jeads me to infert here 
what Sir Harbotle Grimſton related to. bp. 
Burnet, concerning him, as we have it in 
the firſt volume of the biſhop's hiſtory, p. 
45. During the conteſts* between the army 
and the parliament (for we cannot exactly 


aſſign the time when this happen' d) two 


officers brought an account to Grimſton, 
that at a meeting of the officers; it being 
propoſed to purge the army better, that 


they might know whom to confide in; 


Cromwell thereupon faid; he was ſure f 
the army, but there was another bady that 
wanted more to te purg'd, namely the houſe 
oſ commons, and he believed the army only 
could do that. Grimſton brought the offi 


.cers to the lobby of the houſe, where they 


wete reſolved to juſtify-what they had ſaid; 
and the commons having then ſomething. iu 
debate, he diverted it, ſaying, he had a 
m'tter of privile..e of ghe higheſt nature c 
lay before ti em, which concern'd the being 


cuſed Cromwell of a defign- to put à forte * 
upon them, and having his witnelles at the 
door, requeſted they miglt be brought 
to the bar and examin'd. . Accordingly : 
they were brought, .and juſtify'd all hex 
No. 9. 3 had 
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r 
had related to bim, and gave a full account 
of what had paſs'd at the meetings of the 
officers; which done, they withdrew ; when 


Cromwell falling down on his knees, gue 


a folemn prayer to God, atteſting his in- 
nocence, and his zeal for the interef} of the 
houſe. This he did with great vehemence 
and many tears, and then made ſo long a 
ſpecch in his own vindication, that he tired 
the houſe, and wrought ſo much on his 
party, that what the officers ſaid, was fo 
little credited, that if it had been moved, 
Sir Harbotle believed, that both he and 
they had been ſent to the Tower. Crom— 
well however no ſooger got out of the houſc, 
but reſolving to truſt himſe;t no more with 
them, be haſtened to the army; and a few 
days aſter he brought them up, and forc'd a 
great many from the houſe. Twas his 
opinion, it ſeems, as the biſhop obferves, 
with many in thoſe times, that in great oc- 
caſions, when ſome were called to extraor- 
dinary ſervices, they were excuſed from the 
common rules of mortality; which they 
thought was the caſe of the judges among 


the Itree ites. „ 
Another ſtory related by Mr. Locke, in 
bis Memories relating to the life of Sir 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper, firſt earl of Shaſts- 
bury,-may be ſike iſe proper to be here in- 
&rted. He tells us, it happened one mor- 
ning 
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ning that Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper cal- 
ling upon Mr. Hollis /viz. aſter their re- 
conciliation, which he alſo relates) in his 
way to the houſe, he found him in a great 
heat againſt Cromwell, ſaying, he was re- 
ſolved to bring him to puniſhment. Sir A. A. 
ſhew'd him how dangerous ſuch an attempt 
might be, earneſtly difluaded him from it, 
and told him it would be enough to get rid 
of him, by ſending him with a command 
into Ireland, which, as things ſtood, he 
would be glad to accept. But this would 
not ſatisfy Holl s; and ſo when he came to 
the houſe, he brought the matter to a de- 
bate, and it was mayed, that Cromwell, 
and thoſe guilty with him, ſhould be pun- 
iſhed. Cromwell being then in the houle, 
no ſooner heard this, but he ſtole out, took 
horſe, and poſted to the army (which my 
author ſays, as he remembers, was at Tri- 
ploe-Heath) where he informed them of 
what the Presbyterian party was doing in 
the houſe; and made ſuch uſe of it ro them, 
that they now united together under him, 
who forthwith led them away to London, 
giving out menaces againſt Hollis and his 
party, who, with Stapleton and ſome others; 
were lain-tofly ; and thereby the Indepen- 
dent party becoming the ſtronger, they, as 
they call'd it, purged the houſe, and turnꝰdꝗ 
gut the Presbyterians, Soon aiter, Crom- 
| ſ : well 
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well meeting Sit A. A. told him, I am be- 
Holden to you for your kindneſs to me; for 


you, I hear, were for letting me go with- 


out -punithment ; but your friend, God be 
thanked, was not wiſe enough to take your 

advice. Bur to return: 
The King was all this while at Hoſmby : 
But the an mo{:ties between the parliament 
a d army ſtill continuing and increaſing, the 
agitators feared the parliament would now 
terms, or rather put themſelves u der his 
protettion, that they might the better ſub- 
due the army and reduce them to obedience, 
Wherefore, being inſtigated thereto by 
Cromwell, they on the 4th of June, ſen: 
cornet Joyce, one of their bod;, with a 
party of horſe, to take the king out of the 
bands of the parliament commiſfhoners, and 
-hripg him away to the army. According- 
ly, Joyce about midnight drew vp his horſe 
in order before Holmby-houfe, demanding 
entrance. Colonel Greaves, and major- 

eneral Brown, who being alarmed, hd 
doubled the guards, enquiring his name 
and buſineſs, he ſaid his name was Joyce, 
a corner in colone! Whaley's regiment, and 
hes bulineſs was to ſpeak with the king. 
Being ask 'd from whom, he 1aid, From my- 
ſelf, my errand is to the king, J muſt and 
I will ſpeak with him. Greaves and Brown 


commande 
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ſor their own ſecurity receive him upon any 
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commanded their men within to ſtand to 
their arms; but they ſeeing them to be 
tellow-loldiers of the ſame army, opened 
the gates, and ſhook, hands with them as 
old friends. The cornet plac'd his centinels 
at the commiſſioners chamber-doors, and 
went himſelf by the backſtairs, directly to 
the king's bed chamber. The grooms being 
much ſurpriz'd, deſired him to Jay aſide 
his arms, and aſſured him, that in the mor- 
ning he ſhould ſpeak with the king: But 
he with fword and piſtol infiited to 
have the door opened, and made ſo much 
noiſe that he waked his majeſty, who ſent 
him out word, T hat he would not riſe nor 
ſpeak w th him till the morning ; upon which 
the cornet retired in a huff. The king get- 
ting up early in the morning, ſent for him, 
who with great boldneſs told his majeſty, 
he was commanded to remove him. Where- 


might be call d; but Joyce ſaid, they had 
nothing to do, but to return back to the 
parliament. Being ask'd for a ſight of his 
jnſtructions, he told his majeſty he ſhould 
ſee them prekentiy; ſo drawing up his 
troop in the inner court, Theſe Sir, ſaid he, 
are my inſtructions. Ihe king having took 
a good view of them, and finding them to 
be proper men, well mounted and armed, 
told the cornet with a ſmile, His inſtructions. 
were 


upon the king delired the commiſſioners 
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were in fair characters, legible without 


ſpellings Joyce then preſſin, che King to 

o along with him, his majeſty ref: $*d, un 
Tels the commiſlioners might attend him; 
which the cornet- r ply'd, He was very in- 


different, they might go if they would: 80 


the king being attended by che commiſ. 
ſioners of the parliament, went along with 
Joyce, and was that nighr conducted by him 
to colonel Montaguc's houſe at Hinching- 
brook, and the next night to Sir John 
Cutt's at Childerfley.near Cambridge. Here 
Fairtax, Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, aud 
many other officers came to wait upon the 
king, and ſome of them kiſſed his hand, 
"Tis ſaid, That Joyce being told, that the 
general was diſpleaſed with him, for taking 
the king from Holmby, he anſwer'd, That 


flüieutenant-general Cromwell had given 


ders at London to do all that he had 


him 
aud indeed Fairfax now reſign'd him. 


8 101 entirely ta Cromwell's judgment, who 


led and govern'd him as he pleas'd. And 
though be was at firſt diſſatisfy'd with this 
proceeding o Joyce, yet Cromwell ſoon 
- appealed him, by repreſenting to him, 

, That nothing could have. been done of 


greater advantage to the army and their 


: 


generals, ro the church and ſtate than what 

Noce had been doing: Trar the king was 
on the point of makiug an accommodation 
2785 * with 


* 


A. 
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with the parliament, who had determined 
to ſend colonel: Greaves to fetch him; and 


if Joyce had not fetch'd him, there wou'd. 


have been an end of both officers and arm 


and all the pains they had taken for the 


publick good, would noc only have been 
uſeleſs, but criminal.“ h 


CHAP. vl. 


From the Tus feizure at Holmby; to bis © 
departure to the iſle , Mite, 


MH E parliament received the news, of 
| the king's ſeizure by the army, with 


the utmolt amazemert and conſternation : 
But this was not ali; for about this, tame, 
the army drew up a charge of higheten 
againſt eleven members of the Hou 


Stapleton, Sir John Clotworthy, Ferjeant 
Glyn, Mr. Anthony Nicholas, Mr. Wal- 
ter Long, Sir William Lewis, Colonel 
Edward Harley, Sir Wiliiam Waller, Co- 


lorel Maſſey, and Sir John Maynard; for 


betraying the cauſe of the parliament, en- 
deavouring to break and deſtroy the army, 


Gee, This charge was accompanied with 
2 
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= a declaration, ſhewing the reafon of what 
they had done, affirming, that they were 
A e by their duty ſo to do, as they ten- 
der'd the preſervation of the publick cauſe, 
ald ſecuring the good people of England 
from being a prey to their enemies. The 
great end of this charge of treaſon, being 
rather to hinder theſe members, who were 
= the chief of the Presby terian party, from 
&- uling their influence in the houſe (which was 
very great) in oppolition to the proceeding 
_ capitilly againſt them, they determined 
= rather voluntarily to withdraw themſelves, 
than to put the parliament or army to any 
further trouble, or themſelves to any more 
hazard. | 
10 As theſe eleven members were the chief 
of the Presbyterian party in pariiament ; fo 
nat the head of the 1 party (who were 
„ 2 ladependents, tho* made of men 


of eie perſweſions, as well as of reat 


Mr. Pic;point, Bulſtrode Whitelock, Eſq, 
Oliver It. John, Eſq; John Crew, Eſq; 
7 \ ſir 
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Sir Thomas Widdrington, colonel Birch, 
Mr. Goodwyn, Sir John Hippefly, &c. 
Who ſometimes voted with the Presbyteri- 
ans, and ſometimes with the Independents, 
as they thought. conduc'd moſt to the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate; and generally they went 
wich"thoſe'who were for ſatisfaction and ſe- - 
curity; till it was known that the death of 
the king was meant by it. f 
Cromwell's great delign, was to hinder 
any conjunction between the king and the 
Presbyterians; and having now gotten him 
into his own hands; he was for endeavou- 
ring his reſtoration, by means of the Inde- 
pendants. thinking that thereby liberty of 
conſcience would be the better ſecured, 
which the Presbyteriad hierarchy would 
not ſo well admit of. And indeed the king 
bimſelf began to think that his condition 
Vas alter'd for the better, and to look upon 
the lade pendent intereſt as more couſiſting 
with Epiſcopacy than the Presbyterian, for 
that it might ſubſiſt under any form, which 
the other coul ii not do. What encourag'd 
the king the more, was, that he was much 
more civilly treated ſince his being in the 
army, than he was before, whilſt he was 
the parliament's: priſonet at Holmby. He 
was now indeed to make his involuntaryʒj 
pto greſs according to the motion of the 
army, and ſo at length was brought io © 
No. 10. K Hamptom 
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Hampton · Court; but he was every where 
allowed to appear in ſtate and luſtre, his 
nobility about him, his chaplains in Wait. 
ing, and all ſervants permitted to attend 
bim in their proper places. The army bad 

alſo ſent an addreſs to him full of proteſta- 
tions of duty, beſeeching him, ** | hat he 
would be content, for ſome time, to reſide 
among them, until the affairs of the king. 
dom were put into ſuch a poſture, as he 
might find all things to his own content, 
and ſecurity; which they infinite y deſired 
to ſee as ſoon as might be, and to that pur- 
poſe made daily inſtances to the parlia- 
ment.“ Cromwell indeed thought fit at 
firſt to be ſomewhat upon the relerye in 
this matter, for fear of increaſing the par- 
liament's jealouſy of him. The lord Cla- 
tendon tells us, That he and Ireton. had 
been with his majeſty, without either of 
| [them offering to kiſs his hand; that the 
king uſed all the addreſs he could towards 
them, to get ſome promiſe from them, as - 
knowing them to have the greateſt influence: 
upon the army; but they were ſo reſery'd, 
and ſtood ſo much upon their guard, and 
Tpoke ſo few words, that uothing could be 
5 ther'd from what they ſaid; and they de- 
fir'd to be excuſed for not ſeeing his majeſty 
often, upon the great jealouſies the parliaz 
ment tad of them, towards whom they 
ie A; 0 v0 
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pro ſeſſed all fidelity. But after ſome time: 


their behaviour towards his majeſty was 


more free and open, they viſited him more 


frequently; and had longer conferences with 


him; and Cromwell in particular is ſaid to 


have promis'd bim, “ That if he and his 


party would ſit ſtill, and neither act or de- 
clare againſt the army, they would reſtoie 
him, and make him the moſt glorious 
prince in Chriſtendom.” Tho? we are told, 
that in private among his friends, he boaſted, 
That now he had got the king into his 
hands, he had the parliament in his pocket.“ 
His majeſty was very ſenſible that Crom- 
well and lreton bore the greateſt ſway in 
the army, and that general Fairfax had 
little or no influence upon it. We are in- 
form'd that his excellency conterr'd with 
the king. in private, and in a particular 
manner offer d him his ſervice; but upon 


his taking leave, his majeſty ſaid to him, 


** Sir, 1 have as good intreſt in the army 


as you: Which expreſſion, - the general 


ſaid, was more ſhocking. and occaſioned 
him more grief and vexation, than all the 
troubles and fati,,ues he had endured thro? 
the whole war. 


The news of the king's being in the army =_ 
and the civil treatment he met with fromm 


them," occafion'd the queen and prinee of 
Wales then in France, to ite 
6 4. ö 7 W. 
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Edward Ford, who had married lietegꝰ 
ſiſter, but had teen an officer in the king's. 
atmy from the beginning of the war, of 
the arm, and to promote an agreement be. 
tween the king and them. Sir John Berk. 
ley was likewiſe ſent oyer upon the like 
errand ; and 'twas in his in{trytions to 
procure a paſs for Mr. John Aſhburnham, | 
to come and aſſiſt him in his negotiation, 
Being on his way towards London, he was 
he was met by Sir Allen Appleſley, who 
had been lieutenant-governor under him at 
Exeter; by whom be was acquainted, that 
he was ſent to him from lieutenant- general 
Cromwell, aud ſome other officers of the 
army, wilh letiers, and a Cypher, 98 
alſo particular inſtructions to defire him to 
call to mind his own diſcourſe at a conference 
with colonel Lambert. and other officers, 
upon the ſarrender of Exeter; when ha- 
ving taken notice of the bitter reproaches 
cat on the king by thoſe of the army, and 
ſuppoſing that ſuch diſcourſes we:e en- 
couraged in order to diſpoſe mers minds 
for an alteration of the government; he 
aid. That it was not only a wicked, but 
difficult undertaking, if not i mpoſſible, 
for a few men, not of tie greateſt quality, 
to introduce a popular government, againſt 
the king, the rability and gertry, the 
Presbyterians, ard the genius of the ny 
_— __— tien, 
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condemn them abſolutely, but to uſa 


tion, far ſo many ages accuſtom'd to mo- 


narchy ; and adyiſed, That ſince the Prei- 


byterians, who had begun the war upon 
many ſpecious pretences, were found to 


to haye fought only their on advance- 


ments, by which means they had loſt al- 
molt all their power and credit; the Inde- 


| 2 party, Who had no particular ob- 


gation to the crown, as many of the preſ- 
byterians had, would make good what the 
presbyterians had only Pe to, and 
reſtore the king and people to their juſt and 
ancie t rights; which they were .concern'd 
to* do in point a+ prudence and intereft, 
there * means under heaven more 
likely to 


cure themſelves, and obtain as 
much truſt and power as ſabjects are capa- 
ble of; whereas it they aim'd at more, it 


wou d be attended with a general hatred, 


and their own deſtruction.“ He was like⸗ 
wiſe ordered by Cromwell, to let Sir John 
know, ** That tho? to this diſcourſe of his, 
they then gave only the hearing? yet they 
had ſince found an experience, that all, ox 
the greateſt part of ic was reaſonable, and 
they were reſolv'd to at accordingly, and 
might be perceived by what had already 

Pd; and deſired that he would preſent 
them humbly to the queen an | prince, and 
be a fatter to them in their names, not to 
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their opinion of them, and of their inten- 
tions, till their further carriage ſhould make 
ful proof of their integrity, of which they 
| hadalready given ſome teſtimonies to the 
| world; and that when he had perform'd 
this office, he would come back to England 
and be an eye witneſs of their proceedings.” 
The parliament at this time fear d nothing 
ſo. much, as that the army wonld make a 
firm conjunction with the king and unite 
With his party, of which there was ſo much 

| 1 many imprudent perſons, who 
very much deſir'd it, brag'd tooſmuch of it; 
whereupon the two houſes ſent a committee 
to his majeſty, with an addreſs of another 
ſtrain than they, had lately us'd, making 
OEMs of duty, and declaring, 
That if he was not in all reſpects treated 
as he ought to be, and as he deſired, it was 
not their fault, who were deſirous he might 
be at full liberty, and do what he would. 
The army at the ſame time was not with: 
out jealouſy, that the king hearken'd to ſome 
ecget propoſitions from the Presbyterian 
party, and delign'd to make an abſolute 
: . between the parliament and the er- 
my which occaſion'd Ireton to ſay to him, 
1 you have an intention to be arbitrator 
between the parliament and us, and , mean 


o be | between you and th: parliament. 
he; King, in the mean time finding himſelf 


- 


courted. 


* 


courted on all han's, Was ſo confident of his 


own importance, as to imagine him Cf k 
able to turn the ſcale to what {ide ſoever he | 


eaſed. | in this temper he was when Sir 
John Berkley came to him; which he did, 
after leave obtain'd from Cromwell, wha 
alſo confirm'd with his own mouth what Sit 
Allen Appeſley had berore pe, EE. 
to Sir John, with this addition, © That he 
thought no man could enjoy his life and 


eſtate quiecly, unleſs the King had his right; 


which, he ſaid," they bad already declared 


to the world in gereral terms, and would 
Tore-Pparticu'arly very ſoon, wherein, they 
would comprize the ſeveral intereſts of the 


Royaliſts, Presbyterians, and Independerts, 


as far as they were conſiſtent with one an» 


other.” Some time after, *tis ſaid, Sir 
John meeting with him- at, Reading, as he 
was coming from the king at Caverſham, 
Cromwell told him, That he had lately 
ſeen the tendereſt ſight that ever his eyes 
beheld, which was the interview between 
the king and his children; and wept plenti- 
fully at che remembrance of; it, Pe 
That never man was ſo abus'd in his ſiniſter 


opinion of the, king, who he thought = 


the moſt upright and conſcientious man in 


dhe three kingdoms; that the Independant 
party were infinitely. obliged to him, for 
not conſenting to the propoſitions * 

8 . . im | 
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him at NewcaHe, which would Rive to- 
= tally ruind them, an i which his majeſty's 
mtereft ſeemd to have invite him to. 
Conchuding with this wiſh, That God 
would be pleas d to look upon kim, accord: 
ing to the ſincerity of his heart towards 
* The army in general, as well as Crom: 
well, appeared at this time to be very zea. 
lous or the king's intereſt, and yer they 
ſeemꝰd ſomewhat to ſuſpe the reality of 
dne another's intentions. Some of the prin- 
* cipal agitators, with whom Sir John Burks 
=. thy convers'd at Reading, declared to him 
= their jealoufy, that Cromwell was not ſin- 
= cerec for the king, and defired him, if he 
= found him falſe, to inform them of it, 
= promiſing, that they wou'd endcaveur to 
12 him right either with or againſt his 
will, Major Huntingdon, an officer in 
Cromwell's regiment, who was intruſted 
by him to command the guard about his 
= His majeſty, became wholly devote. to the 
royal intereſt, and by the kings. oder 
brought two gentral*officers to Berkley, as 
perſons in whom he might confide. Thele 
| - two diſcours'd frequently with-him, and 
aſſur'd him, © That 2 conjunction wich the 
= King was univerſally deſired by the officers 
and agitators, and that Cromwell and ire- 
don were great diſſemb ers, if they were 
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not real in it; but that the army was ſo 
bent upon it at preſent, that they durſt nor” 
ſhew themſelves otherwiſe.” They lhe» 

wiſe inform'd him, That propoſals were 


drawn up by lreton, wherein 'Epilcopacy 


another mind, and openly declar'd, That 


was not requir'd to be aboliſh'd, nor any of 


the king's party wholly ruin'd, nor the mi- 


licia to be taken away from the crown; ® 
and advis' d, That. his majeſty would 
without delay conſent to them, there being 
ho aſſurance of the army, which they h 

obſerv*d already to have changed more than 
once.” Cromwell bimſelf was alſo doubt- 
ful of the army. In all his conferences 
with Berkley, he appear'd exceeding de- 


ſirous of a ſpeedy agreement with the king, 


inſomuch that he ſometimes blam'd Ire- 
ton's ſlowneſs in perfecting the propoſals, 
and his backwardneſs in coming up to his 


majeſty's ſenſe; and on the other hand 


would wiſh, that Sir John Berkley would 
act more frank ly, and not tie himſelf up 
1 narrow prin ciples ; always declatings 
at he doubted the army would not per- 
= in their good intentions towards the 
INF; * By oF | 
By this time Mr. Aſuburnham was ar- 
rived to the king's great ſatisfaction. Sir 
John Berkley converſed chiefly with che * 
agitators, but Aſhbutnbam was ſoon of. 
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having always uſed the beſt company, he 
would not converſe with ſuch ſenſeleſs fel- 
los as the agitators ; that if the officers 
could be gained, they would, without 
doubt, be able to command their own 
army; and that he determin'd to apply 
himſeif wholly to them. Hereupon there 
was ſoon obſcrv'd a great familiarity be- 
tween him and Whalley, who commanded 
the guard that attended the king, as allo 
a cloſe correſpondence with Cromwell and 
bis ſor- in-law Treton, meſſages daily paſ- 
ſing from the king to the he2d-quarters : 
Which ſoon gave the reſt of the army a 
ſuſpicion of ſome private treaty being car- 
ri-d on with the king; which being 11] e- 
wiſe encouraged by the Presbytei1an party 
(the lord Lauderdale, and ſeveral of the 

city of London, aſſuring him, that they 


1 would oppoſe the army to the death) when 


the propoſals were brought to him, and his 
concurrence humbly deſired by the army, 
he entertaine their commiſſioners with very 
diſoblizing language, ſaying, That no 
man ſhould ſuffer for his ſake, and that he 
repented of nothing ſo much, as that he 
paſſed che bill againſt the ear! of Stafford; 
| and that he would have the church eſtab- 
liſhed according to law by the propoſals; 
ſor there was nothing mentioned in then 
concerning church- government. The pro- 
s W poſals 
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poſals were indeed much more moderate 
than tho'e ſent to him from the parliam nt, 
but he unhappily thought, they proceeded + 
only from the neceffity they had of him, 
and*in diſcourſing with them, would fre- 
quently uſe theſe or the like expreſſions, 
You cannot do without me; you wall fall 
to ruin, if I do not ſuſtain you. | 

Not only the officers of the army who 
were preſent, but the kinz2's own party, ap- 
peared exceedingly aſtoniſhed at this kind 
of proceeding; whereupon he began to 
ſoften his former diſcourſe, but it was too 
late; for colonel Rainsborough, who ſeem'd 
leafſt-of all to deſire an agreement with 
him, immediately going out from the con- 
ference, went directly co the army, and 
gave them to underſtand what treatment 
their commiſſioners and propoſals had met 
met with from the king, . 

Let us now ſee how matters ſtood he- 

« tween the parliament, army, and city at 
that time. 2 - 

The city, who hated the army, had 
their militia ſettled on the 4th of May, in 
the management of the Presbyterians, who 
were very diligent in compleating their 
companies: But this was contrary to the 
deſign of the army, and judg'd to be a c 
ſpiracy againſt it; whereupon Fairfax, who 
th every thing was influenced by Cromwell, 

a * upon 
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vould fcarce let the door of the houſe be 
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upon the 10th of June wrate, a letter te 
ehe parliament, That the militia of the city 


of London might be put into the hands of 


ſuch as were better affected to the army, 
This the parliament quiet'y ſubmitted to, 
and July 23d repealed the ordinance of the 
Ach of May. n 

I be common: council being hereupon al- 
ſembled, reſol vad to petition the parlia- 


ment againſt it, which they accordingly 


did on the 2&th ; and preſently after, many 
thouſand citizens, young men and appren- 
tices, went in a body and delivered another 
petition, ſetting forth, ** That to order 
the city's militia was the city's birth-right, 
belonging ta them by charters confirmed 
in parliament ; for defence whereof, they 
had yentured their lives as {ar as the army; 
and therefore they defired, that the milita 
might be put again into the ſame hands, in 


which it was put with the parliament's and 
Alty's conſent, by the ordinance of the 4th 


of May.” | ” : | 
Upon the reading of this petition, the 


bouſe of ' peers immediately revoked the 
ordinance of the 23d of July, and renewed. 


that of the 4th of May, and ſent it down 


to the commons for their conſent ; which 


they dgrſt not refuſe, the apprentices be- 


having themſelves ſo inſolently, that they 
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hut, and ſome of them got in amongſt 
them: And ſome time after, when the 

houſe broke up, the ſpeaker was forced 
back into the chair by the violence of the 
mylcicude, who det: ined him and the mem- 
bes, till they obliged chem to pals a vote, 
That the king ſhould come forthwith to 
London; and another, That he ſhould be 
invited to come with honour, treedom, 
and ſafety. And then both houſes adjourn'd 
tor four days, 55 FE 
In this interval, ſeveral members, and 
"the ſpeakers of both houſes, being appre- 
henſive of danger from ſuch tumulcs, re- 
5 pag to the army, complaining of the vio- 
ences upon the parliament. The army 
could not have deſir'd a greater advantage 
than tha gave them, who therefore receiv'd 
the ty ſpeakers with the members, as ſo 
man angels ſent from heaven for their 
» thewed them all imaginable reſpect, 
profeſſed ail ſubmiſſion to chem, as to the 
the parliament of England, and declared, 
Th: they would re-eitabiith them in their 
full power, or periſh-in the attempt; At- 
ter the tour days adjourntnent, the remains 
der of the parliament met; and both hoults' 
miſhng cheir ſpeakers. choſe them new _ 
ones, and paſſed the following votes. Firit, - 
That the king ſhould come to London, 
decondly, -That the militia of London 
* | mould 
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" ſhould be authorized to raiſe forces for the 
defence of the city. That power be given 
to the ſame militia to chuſe a general. 
Fourthly, That the eleven members im- 
peached by the army, ſhould reſume their 
| ſeats in parlament. | 
The citizens armed with theſe powers, 
proceed to raiſe forces under the command 
of Waller, Maſſey and Pointz; but they 
were very much diſcouraged in their pro- 
ceedings by the news of the general rendez- 
vous of the army upon Hounſlow-heath, 
where the two ſpeakers appeared with their 
maces, and ſuch members as accompanied 
them, viz.. the earls of Northumberland, 
Salisbury and Kent, the lord Grey of Werke, 
the lord Howard. the lord Wharton, the 


{ earl of Mulgrave, and the lord Say, and 


fix lords more, with the earl of Manche- 
ſter, their ſpeaker ; and about a hundred 
members of the houſe of commons, with 
their ſpeaker, Met. Lenthal. Beſides, the 
borough of Southwark was. generally for 
the army, which was now marching to- 
. wards London, to reſtore the members who 
fled to them, to their places and aut hori- 
ties. Part of the army ſeized upon the 
block: houſe at Graveſend. and block d up 
the city by water towards the Eaſt, and the 
general with the reſt of the army, towards 
the Weſt. Upon this, the aldermen and 
RE. oa 
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mon- council of the city deſerted their three © 

generals, and- lent to Fairfax for a pacifi- 
cation; which he granted them upon theſe 
conditions. 

Firſt, That they ſhould deſert the par- 
liament then fitting, and the eleven mem- 
bers. | 

Secondly, That they ſhould recal their 
late declaration. | | 

Thirdly, That they ſhould relinquiſh 
their preſent militia, : get 

Fourthly, That they ſhould Jeliver up 
to the general all their forts, and the tower 
of London, | | 

Fifthly, That they ſhould disband all 
the forces they had lately raiſed, and do 
all things elſe, which were necetlury- for 
the publick tranquility, 

The -next day, Cromwell marched- to 
Weſtminſter, and placed the guards in the 
court, in the hall, and even at the doors 
of the two houſes : and'a little after, ge- 
neral Fairfax conducted the ſeveral mem- 

bers who had fled to the army, to their 

ſcats, in parliamegt; where they annulled _ 
a the acts and orders, which had paſſed. 

lince the 26th of July. Two days after, 
the army marched, as it were, in triumph” 
thro?..the city, the general leading the 
avant- guard, major general Skippon the 

main body, and Cromwell che rear- guard; 

+ | and 
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and al! the ſoldiers having laurel branches 
in their hats. After this pompous march; 
| the army was diſtributed into quarters, in 

Kent, Surrey, and Eſſex; and thus they 
|  furrounded the city. 2 

Ihe city being ſubdued, and the par- 

liament and army ſeemingly reconciled, 
there now aroſe diffetences in the army 
itlelf. The agitators no longer inelining to 
an agreement with the King, were very 
much diſturbed at ſome of the great o. 
fcers, who were ſtil! for promoting ſuch 
an agreement: And many in the army com- 
plained of the intimacy of Sir John Berk- 
Icy and Mr. Aſhburoham, wich the chief 
officers of the army, declaring to the coun 
cil of agitators, that the doors of Cromwell 
and Ireton were open to them, hen they 
were ſhut to thoſe of the army. Cromwell 
was very uneafy at theſe diſcourſes, and in 


Aſnburnham and*Berkle „ That if he 


formed the king party of them, telling 


were an honeſt man, he had ſaid enough 
of the ſincerity of his intentig and it be 
were not, nothing was enougl and there: 

fore he conjured — as they tendered the 
king's ſervice,” not to come ſo frequently 
to bis quarters, but to ſend privately to 
him; the ſuſpicion of him being grown fo 
great, that he was afraid to lie in them 
himſelf.“ Thus the agitators, who were 


ſuppoſed 


and were at length ſo ſet againſt him, that 


act;wich them, by abandoning the king's 
N. as we ſhalt ſee hereaſter. 


to 


ondon, the parliament thou ht 


poſitions of Newcaſtle, ſome particdlan 
concerning the Scots only eæcepted. Hi 


0 R RO M. „ 
ſuppoſed to be Wer up by Cromwell ro 
oppoſe the-patliament's deſign of disband- 
Ing, began to be very troubleſorfic to him, 4 


de was forced' for His own ſafety to make his 


925 
. Woo three weeks after the army entered 
dreſs themſelves to the * in the old po 


majeſty adviſing wich Berkley and Aſhburn- 


ham, and ſome others about bim, upon 


dis watter, was concluded to be unfaſe 


for him to treat with the parliament; wilſt 


| 
| 8 were the maſters : And Tome ſays 


at inſtructions were given by Cromwell 


and other officers, ** That if the king would 


| 

| WW iffent ta their propofals, lower than thoſe  : 

| of the parliament, the gr my would ſettile 
him again in hls thröge.“ However it 

ing thou. ht fit to wave the par- 

Mons, or any treaty. upon 

red a perſonal treaty upon 


them, 4 


| 

| the propoſals of the army. The officers of 
| the army having ſeen his anſwer befor it 
vas fent, feem'd to be very well pleafed 
| 

| 


with it; and promiſed to do all they could 


to procure à perſonal treaty ; and accotd- 
ingly Cromwell and Ireton, and, many i 
| -*.": "We 
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their party in the houſe, preſs'd his maje- 
ſty's deſires with great ea 
contrary to their expectations, they met 
with a vigorous oppoſition from ſuch as 
had already concei ved a jealouſy of their 
private agreement with the king, and now W 
thought themſelves ſure of it; the ſuſpi. 
cions of them growing ſo ſtrong, that they 
were look'd upon as betrayers of the cauſe, 
and loſt almoſt - all their friends ia the par- 
liament. The army likewiſe, which lay 
then about Putney, were no leſs diſſatisf, d 
with their proceedings, of which they re- 
cely*.i daily information from thoſe that 
came to them from London; ſo that the 
gitators began to complain openly in coun- 
(il, both of the king and the malignant; 


about him, an] dec ar'd, „ That ſince the 


the publick good 


king had rejected their pro poſals, they were 
0 farther engaged to him; but that they 
nere now to coulgye their own ſafety, and 
and having the power 

_ devolved upon them by the deciſion of the 
{word, to which both parti pp al'd, 
and being convinc'd that m was in- 
cConſiſtent with the good of de Mion, they 
reſolved to uſe their u moſt endeavours to 
reduce the government of England to the 
form of a:commonwealth.” They alſo de: 
' fign'd to have feiz d Aſhburnham and Berk- 
ley, for negotiating. the treaty they apps 
12 * * e j 
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ſed to have been carried oa between the 
king and and Cromwell; and carrying their 
fury yet further, were reſolved to wreſt the 
king out of the hands of the two traitors, 
as they called Cromwell and Ireton. Theſe 
things ſtuck a great terror into theſe two 
leaders, ſo that they thought it neceſſary 
to draw the army to a general rendezyoue, 
which they could the better bring about, 
becauſe moſt of the great officers were ſtill 
well affected to the king, and diſliked theſe 
proceedings of the agitators, whoſe power 
they hoped by thaty means to ſuppreſs. 
But the agitators having notice of the in- 
tended rendezvous, and gueſſing at the de- 
fign of it, us'd their utmoſt endeavours to 
prevent it, and reſolved before- hand to 
ſeize on the perſon of the king. 1 

Cromwell in the mean time acquainted 
| the king with the danger he was in, and 
aſſuring bim of his real ſervice, proteſted 
to him, that it was not in his power to un- 
dertake f ſecurity in the place where 
he now. Hereupon the king was 
reſo ved to make his eſcape from Hampton - 
Court; and ſome adviſed him to ſecure his 
p:r[on by leaving the kingdom: But to this 
he objected, that the rendexvous being ap- 
pointed for the next week, he was unwil⸗ 
ling to quit the army till that was over; 
becauſe, it the ſuperior officer; proven 
dad | | | ey 
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| they would ke able to make good their en- 
{pay > if not, they ws ar þ them- 
elves to him for theig own ſecurity. Se 
 vezal. other advices were offer'd him; but 


- 


he at laſt reſol ved to go to the iſle of Wi ght, 


he, being very probably, as Ludlow ob: 
ryes, recommended thither by a Crom- 
weil, who, as well as the king, bad a good 
opinion of colone] Hammond the goveinour, 
who was one of the army. Purſuant to this 
reſolution, the king leſt Hampton Court 
ip the night, Berkley and Aſhburnham 
with ſome others accompanying him; and 
an the 1 zth of November they all went over 
tothe iſſe ot Wight, bein conducted thi- 
their by Hammond himſelt, who the day 

* , before came to wait on his majeſty at Titch- 


- * 


fied. | 


From the Es eſcape from my 


and dame 5 the ife of Wight, 7 
bs breaking out of the ſec u. d civil wan, 


- 
- 


HE parliament being inform'd of the 
Tes withdrawing himiclt from 
Flampton-Court, was in à terrible conſtet- 

bastian, and immediately rene | 

* % 102.) i LEES. ; * 
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declaring, ** That it ſhould be confiſcatiog 
of eſtate, aud loſs of life, for any to harbour, 
or conceal the king's perſon, without giving 
information to the parliament, And bein 
now moſt'y devoted to the army, ens 
ed ſome of the moſt noted presbyterians : 
houſes ta he ſearch'd; and ſent pots to all 
the ports of the Hape Ihat 3 might. 
be ſhut, and ng perſon be permitted to em- 
bark, leſt ae king in difguife odd tranf 
port him. ER 
A proclamation was publiſhed, for the 
baniſhing all foch as had ever borne arms 
for the king, from the city, or any plasa 
within twenty miles of it. Rut within two 
days their fears were all remov'd by Crom- 
weli's informing the houſe, ** That he had 
received letters from colonel Hammond, o 
the king's coming tothe iſle of Wight, and. - 
that he remained there in Cariebrook-Caſtls | 
till the i AA pleaſure ſhould. be 
known.” at the ſame time afſur'd 
them, ** . colonel Hammond was ſo 


honeſt a WWW, and ſo much devoted to their 
ſervice, -thatthey need not fear his being core 


cupted by any body.“ And all this relatis Þ 


on be made, ſays. my Clarendon, with ſa, 
unuſdal a gaiety, that all men concluded, 
that his majeſty was where Cromwell deſirech 
be thould be, VA api: FP fe) atk ns ace. * 
_Abous this time the agitators of nine re- 
PPP ĩ * 
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— bovte, and ſeven of fobt, pre: 
ſented a writing to the general, and after- 
wards to the parliament, declaring. 

1. “ That the people being unequally 
diſtributed by counties, cities ard boroughs, 
for election of their deputies in parliament, 
ougkit to be more indifferent! proportioned 
according to the number of Inhabitants. 
2. That this preſent parliament be diſ- 
ſol ved by the laſt day of September next. 

3. That the people do of courſe chuſe 
_ themſelyes a parliament once in every two 


—_—_ wo | 
. That the power of this} and all o- 
ther future repreſentatives is inferior only to 
theirs who chuſe them, and extends, with- 
out the conſent of any other perſon, to the 
enatting, altering, and repealing of laws; 
to the erecting and-abolrſhing of offices and 
| courts; to the appointing, removing, and 
calling to account, magiſtrates and officers 
of ail degrees; to the making war and 
peace; to the treating with fayghgn ſtates; 
and generally to whatſoever is ſerved 
by thoſe repreſented to themſelves.” And 
here they declare, That impreſſing or 
conſtraining any to ferye in the war, is a- 
gainſt freedo>, and not allowed to the re- 
ernennen 
„ That in all laws every perſon be bound 
alike; and that tetwure, eſtates, charter, de- 
mo — dy | | 3 gree, ; 
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gree, birth, or place, do not confer any ex- 
ception from the ordinary coutie of legal 
proceedings hereunto others are ſubject- 
ed.? „ 47 forolbo cabs „ 

** That the laws muſt be equal and good, 
and not deſtructi ve to the 5 and well⸗ 
being of the people. 5 : *1 

« 'Theſe they declar'd to be their nativ 
rights, which they were reſolv'd to maig- 
tain, and not to depend, for the ſettlement 
o: their peace and freedom, upon him- that 
intended their bondage;| meat 11g thayking } 
and brought a cruel war. upon them. Thus 
the agitators grew ſtill bolder, and were re- 
{»ly'd to accompliſh their deſigns ; and theſe 
with» their adherents were now called Level 
lers, and occaſioned great diſturbance tothe; 
patliament and in the army, as likewiſe the 
trial and death of the king. They were 
call'd Levellers in deriſion only, e 


| they beld that no perſon, of whatever rank, 


ou;ht to be exempted from the ordinary 
courſe of le al proꝛeedings; but as for what 
is ſaid of gheir being againſt all degrees of 
honour or hes, it is utterly falſe. 
The time for the general rendezvous be- 
ing come, they who were of this party, to 
diſtinguith themſelves, appear'd every one 
with a paper in his hat, with theſe words 
written upon it, The rights of England, 
and the conſent of the people; ſignifying 
Le 1 - -- e 
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thereby, that their deſign was to aboliſh; 
hot only monarchy, but alſo the houſe of 
— * and to eſtabliſh a pure democracy, 


my 


nis was what colonel Rainsborough, one 
of their leaders, aſſiſted by Eyre and Scot, 
went about ſoliciting from one regiment to 
another, ſtirring up the ſoldiers againft 
Fair. ax, Cromwe l, and other general off. 
r 9 
But Cromwell was reſolved to endeavour 
the ſeppreſſion of this licence: For Which 
| pur pas, being accompany'd with divers 
officers, he with a wonderful briskneſs and 
vivacity, rode up to one of the regiments; 
which wore the diſtinguiſbing marks, and 
@mmanded them to take them out of theit 
Hats; which they refuſing to do, he caus'd 
fſeveral of them-to be ſeiz'd, and knock'd 
doo or three of them on the head with his 
don hand; and then the others hearts fail- 
” jog; they ſubmitted to him. He order'd 
* "ue of thoſe whom he had ſeiz d to be hot 
dead upon the place, aud deliver'd the reſt 
Into the hanqs of the marſhal, and having 
diſpers'd the my to their quilts, wrote 
an account of his. proceedings to the parlia- 
ment; who being very deſirous to have this 
ſpirit quell'd in the army, - return'd him the 
thanks of the houſe. K 
be levellers being thus ſubdu'd, and tht 
parliament and army being now er 
PPT 2. 6; — much 
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much of 4 temper, "twas agreed, that a 
perſonal treaty ſhoul. be offer'd to his ma- 
jeſty, on condition, that as a pledge of his 
jucure ſincerity; he would forthwith grant 
his royal aſſent c four preliminary bills: 
The firſt of which was for inveſting the mi · 
litia in the two houſes: The ſecond, fot 
tevoking all proclamations and declata- 
tions againſt the parliament: The third) 
for making void all ſuch titles. of honour; 
as had been conferred by his ni jeſty, Tince 
his leaving the parliament, and that for the 
future, none ſhould be granted to any per- 
ſon without conſent of the parliatnents 
And the fourth, that the houſes ſhould have 
power to adjourn themſelves as they ſhould 
think fit. The Scotch being not inelu ed 
in this treaty, their ee ee ſent a 
large declaration in very high language to 
the two houſes at Weſtminſter, proteſting 

againſt the Fang of the four ills; and 


preſſing for 4 perſonal treaty with the King 
at London, upon ſuch propofitions as ſhoul 

be agreed @h by the advice and conſent of ' 
the two Kihgdoms. But the pacliament 
was to be aw'd* only by the army; and ſo. 
they order'd the printer of the Scotch de- 
claration to be committed, and then feat 
them back ati anſwer full of feptoof and 
contempt. _. 8 81 
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Before we ſee what reception the four 
bills met with from his majeſty, let us ob- 
ſerve how matters paſs'd in the army ſince 
the ate rendezvous. Ludlow, as great an 
enemy to Cromwell as to the king, gives 
us the cleareſt account of the ſudden turn of 
affairs there, which was to the great da 
mage; and even to the ruin of the king's 
intereſt; whom therefore I ſhall follow 
upon this occaſion. 

Hie informs us, that colonel Hammond 
and Mr. Aſhburnham had frequent conſe- 
rences with the king, who had made ſuch 
promiſes to Hammond, that he expreſs 
his earneſt deſire, that the army might re- 
ſume their power, and rid . of 
the agitators, whole authority, he ſaid, he 
never lik'd. . To this end he ſent one Mr. 
Traughton, his chaplain, to the army, to 
adviſe them to make uſe of their late ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the agitators; and ſoon after he 
earneftly preſs'd the king to ſend ſome of 
thoſe who attended on him, to the army, 
with letters of compliment to Fairfax, and 
others of greater confidence to Cromwell 
and Ireton. He alſo wrote to them himſel!, 
_ « Conjuring them by their engagements, 
their honour and conſcience, to come to a 
ſpeedy agreement with the king, and not 
to expole themſelves to the fantaſtick giddi- 
nels' of the agitators.“ Sir John Berkley 
n 8 was 


FL 
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was appointed by the king, in purſuance of 
Hammond's advice, to go over to the army; 
who taking with him Mr. Henry Berkley 
his couſin, went over from the iſland with 
a paſs ſrom the governor of Cowes. Being 
on bis way towards the army, he met Mr. 
Traughton, on his return, between Bagſhot 
and Windſor, who inform'd him, That he 
had no good news to carry to his majeſty, 
the army having enter'd into a new reſolu- 

tions concerning his perſon, He had not 
gone much farther, beſore he was met by 
cornet Joyce, who told him, © That he. 
was aſltoniſh'd at his deſign of going to the 
army, for that it had been defeated amongſt 
the agitators, whether, in juſtification of 
themſel ves, the king ſhould be brought to 
a trial ;” of which opinion he declared him- 
ſelf to be. Sir John however reſolved to go 
to the army, and being arriv'd at Wind- 
ſor, went to the general's quarters, Where 
the officers. of the army were aſſembled; - 
Being admitted, he deliver'd his letters to 
the general, who receiving them, ordered 
him to withdraw. Having waited. about 
half an hour, he was call'd in, when the 
general, with ſome ſeverity in his looks, 
told him, That they were the parliaments 
army, and therefore could ſay nothing to 
the king's motion about peace, but muſt 
refer thoſe matters, and the King's letters 
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to their conſideration, Sir John then look d 
upon Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt of his 
| acquaintance z but they ſaluted him very 
coldly, and ſhewing him colonel Hame 


mond's letter to them, ſmil'd with diſdain 
upon It, | 

Finding himſelf thus diſappointed, Berk- 
ley went to his lodging; where having 
ſtaid two hours without any company, he 
at laſt ordered his ſeryant to go out, and ſee 
if he could find any of his acquaitance, 


The ſervant going out, met with one who. 
was a general officer, who bid him tell his 
maſter, that he would meet him in ſuch a 
place at midnight. They being accordingly - 
met, the officer acquainted Berkley in ge- 
neral, that he had no good news to tell him; 
and then proceeding to particulars, ſaid, 


7 You know, that I and my friends engag” 


we were abus d: That ſince the tumults in 
the army, we did miſtruſt Cromwell and 


[reton ; whercof I. informed you. I come 


now to tell you, that we miſtruſt neither, 
and that we are reſolved, notwithſtanding 
aur engagement, to deſtroy the king and 
his E to which purpoſe lreton has 
made. 


U 


the other, that none ihould ſpeak with you, 


eurſelyes to you; that we were zealous for 
In agreement, and if the reſt were not ſo, 


two propoſitions this afternaon ; one, 
that you ſhould be taken priſoner to London; | 
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vpon pain of death; and I do now hazard 
my lie by doing it. The way defi2n'd to 


ruin his maje ſty, is to ſend eight hundred 
of the moſt diſaffected in the army to ſecure 
bis perſon, and then to bring him to a 
trial, and 1 dare think no farther. This 


will be done in ten days; and therefore if 


| the king can eſcape, let him do it as he 
loves his lile.“ 2 


Sir John being exceedin ly troubled at 


this relation, ask*d his friend the reaſon of 
this change, ſeeing the king had done all 
things in compliance with the army, and 
the officers were become ſuperior ſince the 
laſt rendezvous. Whereupon he gave him 


this account : ** That though one of the 


mutineers was ſhot to death, eleven more 
impriſon'd, and the reſt in appearance over- 
awed, yet they were ſo far from being ſo 


in reality, that two thirds of the army had 
been ſince with Cromwell and Ireton, to 


let them know, that thouzh they were ſure 


to periſh in the enterprize, they would 


leave nothing unattempted to bring the 
whole army to their ſenſe ; and if all faild, 


they would make a diviſion in the army, 
and unite with any who would aſſiſt them 


in the deſtruction of their oppoſers. That 
Cromwell and Ireton reaſon'd thus with 


themſelyes, If the army divide, the great- 
ef part will join wich the Presbycerians, 


arg 


| 


n as he knew well enough how 
uch occaſions, That the glory of 


party. e nes 
Sir John Berkley returning to his -lodg- 
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judgment of affairs in the army ; another in 
cypher, with a particular relation of the 
conference he had with the forementioned 
general officer, and a moſt earneſt ſuppli- 
cation to his majeſty, to think of nothing 
but his immediate eſcape. The next mor- 
ning he ſent colonel Cook to Cromwell, to 
acquaint him that he had letters and in- 
ſtructions to him from the king: But Crome. 
well returned him anſwer by the meſſenger, 
That he durſt not fee him, it being very 
dangerous to them both; aſſuring him, 
that he would ſerve the king as long as he 
could do it without his own ruin; but de- 
ſir d, that it might not be expected, that he 
ſhould periſh for his ſake. 45 
Thus we have ſeen the motives, that pre- 
vailed on this famous general to abandon 
the king's intereſt, And much the ſame 
account is glyen by Salmonet, who will 
not at all be ſuſpected of being partial to 
Cromwell : So that if he hitherto acted fin- 
cerely in his deſign to ſerve the king, as is 
more probable, they who charge him with 
having contrived his ruin from the beginning 
of the civil wars, aſcribe to h m more re- 
find and more ambitious views than he real- 
ly had. He was indeed ambi ious enough, 
and was as good as any at the art of diſſimu- 
lation: Burt certainly nothing binders, but 
a dilkmbler may ſometimes be in earneſt ; 
and 
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and his ambition might be gratify'd by the 
private treaty, that was to be carried 
on between him and the king, by ſtipula- 
fing ſuch honours and advancements for 
himſelf and family, as ſuch a ſervice (viz, 
reſtoring the king to his throne) might rea- 
fonably lay claim tos | 
And here I omit another account, t hat is 
Siren by ſome, of Cromwell's falling off 
rom the king, and deſerting his intereſt; 
They tell us, that there was a report, that 


Cromwell made a private article with the 


king, That iſ his majeſty clos'd with the 
army's propoſals, he ſhould be made carl of 
Eſſex, knight of the garter, and firſt captain 
of the horſe guards; and lreton was to be 
made lieutenant oſ Ireland. Other honours 
and employ ments were likewiſe ſtipulated 

for Cromwel's family and friends. Bur the 
king was ſo uxorious, that h@would do no- 
thing without the advice of His queen, who 
not liking the propoſal, he ſent her a letter 
to acquaint her, That though he aſſented to 
the army's propoſals, yet it by ſo doing he 
could procure peace, It would be eafterthan 
to take off Cromwell, than now he was 
the head that goiern'd the army. Crom- 
well who had his Spies upon every motion 


of the king, intercepted this letter, and 


there upon reſolved never to truſt the king 
more. This indeed is ſaid to have hap- 


pen'd 
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been 878 that the king might have been 
reſtor d by the army, for the preferments, 
which they 'expefted might fall to their 
ſhare <<: That < Cromwell and Iteton re. 
ſolv'd© never to #ruft* the kj hg, or do any 
thing towar Hts teſforar?6h, And a lit 
tle after, he ſays, That Cromwell himſelf 
expoſtulated [wat Mr. Aſhburnham, and 
complaind, That the king could not be 

erat , and that he had no Aſſection or 
confiderice in che army, but Was Jealous of 
them, and of all the officers; khat he bad 
intrigues with the parHarment,” aud treaties 
with the Pregbyterians of the city, to raiſe 
bew troubles; Sth cor hat” Loli udes' a 
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| Sgt the nation agaftr inf blood And there. 
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3 ihe lord Broghil, of a difcourſ® that paf- 
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Cor] 


had onee an Inclination- to bave come to 
terms with him, but, ſomething that bap- 
pen drew us off from it. The lord Brog- 
hill ſeeing they were both. 98 a good — 

mour, as 3 Why, if they were in- 
clined w:elaſe:w 
it  -Upan+which- Cromwe frankly . told. 
him, I he: reaſon of our inclination to come 
to terms witch him, was, we found the Scots 


17. 


— and leave us in the lurch; wherefore 

ht to prevent them by offering 
A nable 2 But while we 
— with theſe thoughts, chere 
came A letter to us from one of 1 ſpies, 


quaint ing us: that our final doom was de- 
rer itt was he could not 
tell, but a let:ex wa woke Hthe queen with 
the: contetits of i it ich Tetter. was ſewed 
in the-skirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer 
it would come with the ſaddle- npon his 


to the Blue- Bo 
was to take Höre 


Yr nothing 


at Windſor; and immediately upon the re- 
e of the leder. from our ſ PY. lreton and 
re- 


Inn in Holborn, where he 
for Dover. The meſlen⸗ 
goß the letter in the ſaddle, 
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ich him, 1 had not dene i 


and Presbyterians began to be more pqwer- 
ſul than we, and were ſtrenuquſſy vx 
. vouring to ſtrike up an agreement with the 
| 


* 
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. 
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head about ten o clock the following night = 


A 


Who was ef the king's hed- chamber, at-- | 


{dme.onemn Dover did. We were then | 
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1 efolied to take a” truſty fellow wind us" 
aud in troopers habits to go to the inn; 
whicty accordingly we did, and ſet our man 


at the gate of the in to watch. The gate 


was ſhut, but the wicket open, and our man 
ſtaid to give us notice When any one came 
with a ſaddle upon his head. lreton and I 
ſat in a box near the wicket, and calbd 
for à cann of beer, and then another; drink -· 
ing in that diſpvile till ten o'clock; ben 
our centinel gave us notice that the man 
w tha ſaddel Was come; upon which we im- 
mediately roſe; and when the man was 
leading out his horſe! ſaddled, we came up 
to him with our fworde drawn, and told 
him we Were to ſearch all who went in and 
out ches but as be looked like an honeſt 
fellow, we would only ſearch his ſaddle; 
which we did, and found theiletter we look- 
ed for and ope ning it, read the votitents, 
in which the 155 ainted the queen „he 
was how courted by both the pag the 
Scots Precbyteriaub end the army; that 
Which of them bid faireſt» for bim ſhouid 


bare him; that he thought he ſhou'd cloſe 


ſooner with the Scots than the other. Up” 

on which we ſpeeded to indfor, and find- 
ing we were not likely t6ha tolerable 
terms from the king, welimm diately re · 
foly'd to 2 __ PUT DOG ebe Th 
2 019 F:77 1297721 7100 4 5 For 
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For a chucluſion, 1 hall ſet down what 
Dr. Welwood, in his memoirs, ſays, con - 
cerning this matter. As every thing, 
ſays he, did contribute tothe fall of king 
Charles l. ſo did every thing contribute to 
the riſe of Cromwell + And as there was nol 
deſign at firſt againſt the king's life, ſo it's 
le that Cromwell had no thoughts, 

for à long time, of aver arri ving at what. | 
he afterwards was. Ic as very well 
known, he was once im a Treaty with the 
king, after the army hadi carried his ma- 
jeſty away from Hokmby-tioufe, to have re- 
ſtored him to the throne; wich probabe 
he would have done, if the ſecret had not 
been like to take vent, by the indiſcretion 
of ſome abut the king; hi eh puſhd Crom- 
_ to prevent his on, by the Tuin ß 
SOT DOWN 3-437 72 By i Tg 

"hd detle was (or theſe things mult. 
ſtill remain in ſome confuſion) it is certain, as 
the lord Clarendon: obſerves, that is few 
days after the king's departure from Hamp- 
ton-Court,' and aiter it was known he was 
in the iſle-of - Wight, chere was a: meeting 
of the general of che army at Wind- 
for (very probably the fame which Lud - 
low mentipng, into which Sir John Berk - 
ley was admitted) where Cromwell and Ire · 
ton were preſent; to confider what ſhould 
ray be done with the king: And 'twas re- 


— 
- 
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ſolved, That: he. ſhould ie proſecuted for 
his life as a criminab perſon. This reſolu- 
tion, however, Was a efecret;: whereof, 
the panliament had not thenkeafi natice or 
ſuſpiciom ; but was; as it had cheen, to be 
led on enen hat dt de ver de · 
ed ech inge fn 36 oh, 
he puckiaineht»: ue" + Tv being 
8 arrived in the iſle. of Wight, preſentedthe 
fpur preliminary bills wi — ſitions 
on them t e dende derade 
the . waited on the 
king —— — to this 

rpoſe, That theyohdd endlea vouted all 
3 meuans with the parliament of 
England, for furthering 1 — 


buc having ſgen the propoſitions and bil 
brought to his majeſty, αhPRl‚ they — 


Fill | hended prejudicial to religion, the crown, 


and the nion between che two kingdoms , 
they therefore, iuithe name of the King! 
dom ef Scotland. declared their diffent. 
e kihg having nomifdeto paſs the fout 
and 3 what might thence en- 

5 aner to think of making his eſcape. 
And general Fairfax fentin to the 
hbuſe of commons torlacquiidcthtm, that 
there had been forme meeting ind the iſle of 
Wiebe wich an intehtioh tb reſcues: the 
King; for which reaſon he had ſent orders 


to the governor, o have a: 9 
el3vie! 15 


: 
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his majeſt | Whereu pot the par- 
hog Ars cher ar ge. Sellebey be re- 
ired to take ſpectab ct for ſecuring the 
3 eff f- Carichrbok, 
and that" Hargmond ſhould ebe q his faither 
ofjets* Ad- directen? 
The cemmiſfioners '6f the ” parhamentc 
were by this time come back wich the 
king's aſwelg wet} Irpaned3rMtar he | 
bad tefubd do paß che bill er twimakess - 
c te in that bur hid barely 
offer d a perion il creaty. Upon this there 
fo lo W d a long debate in e houſe, and 
many ſevere add bitter f ſpeeches wete made 
agaroſt the bing. being e 3 Crom 
well declare Tut the king ewas a4 
mad of great parts had greece underſtands | 
ing; but witbal ſo great 5 diſſembler, ang 
ſo falls'a * noo! t be 
truſted v And: heaebeacted ſe?- 
| veraFparticularawbilft he wasn the army: 
That the King: wiſtied ſich. and ſuch th ings 
might be done which being done tò gtati- 
fy him, he was diſpleaſed, and cmplaineg 
of it: Phat whilft he pre eſſed with all fo-- | 
. * he referred himſelf wholly Þ} 
che; ia mont, and depended only on | 
Wie Ns and counſel, for ſertling and. 
e eee of che Kingdom), 
ww at the lame time had ſeeret treaties with 
the Scotch" eommifſionero, how he might 
* , cmbroeil 
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embroil the natien in a. ne war, and. de. 
roy the parliament; :Coucl uding, -** That 


with ſending meſſages or farther pro 
zo'the king, but that they might enten upon 


thoſe counſelt, which were neteſſary to- 
wards the ſetilement oſ the kingdom, with. 
out having farthe: recourſe to him.“ Thoſe 
of his|ffarty ſec -aded this motion with new 
| reptoaches upon the perſon of the ing; 
and after ſeveral days ſperit in paſſionate 
debates on this matter, the houſe of com- 
mons voted, Firſt © Thar they wiil make 
no: farther applications or addrefies to the 

king. Secondly, That no addreſſes or ap- 
plications be made to the king by any per- 


ſion whatſoever, without leave from the 


parliament Thirdly, That they; will re 
bei ve no more meſſages from the king; and 

that no perſon do preſumei to bring any 
meſſage from him ta the parliament, or 
any other perſon. Fourthly, That the per- 
ſon or perſons. Who ſhall make breach of 
= gels orders, ſhall incur the penalty of 
i ab igh treaſon,” And! to; theſe votes | the 
| :lords ſoon after agreed. 
Some give a larger accouut of the ſpeeches 
cof Cromwell and reton in this grand de- 
bate. They ſay, that Ifeton was dhe rſt 
that ſpake- with warmth, and that Crom 
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re fuſing to ſign the four acts, they infer'd, 
That he had ſufficiently declared himſelf 
for arbitrary government: “ and alledgad, 
% That he was no longer the protector, 
but the tyrant of his people; and conſe- 
quenely, that they were no longer his fub- 7 
jects, and that they ought to govern with - 
out him; that their long patience had a- 
vail'd nothing; and that it was expected 
from their zeal to their country, that they 
ſhould take ſuch reſclutions, as were worthy 
of an aſſembly with whom the nation had 
intruſted their ſafety.” They add, that as 
theſe two. perſons were not only members of 
the houſe, but alſo chiefs in the army; al- 
ter they h. d firſt ſpoken under the former 
ch racter, they Ce again in the other, 4@ _ 
this effeck: “ That they were well per- 
ſuaded of the parliament's good intent ions, 
and were aſſured, that without ſuffering 
themſelves to be amuſed any longer, they 
wou d deſend the nation by their o＋¼A pro- 
per authority, and by the courage of choſe 
valiant men, that were enrolled under their 
re who by their mouths gave them 
allurances of their fidelicy, which nothing 
could ſhake. But have a care, ſaid they. 
that you do not give the army, who ſacri- 
lice themſelves for the liberty of the nation, 
any. grounds to ſuſpect you of bettayigg 
them; and don't oblige them to look fort. 
N, 15. a their 
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their own ſafety, and that of the nation, in 
their own ſtrength, which they defire to 
owe to nothing, but to the ſteadineſs and 
vigour of your reſolutions.“ This was a 
bold ſpeech, if true; and 'tis farther ſaid, 
that Cromwell, at the conc'ufion of it, clapt 
his hand upon his ſword. YE” 
Thus the parliament and army were usi- 
ted againſt the king; and now col. H ainſ- 
borough, one of teh chief of the Levellers, 
was appointed admiral of the fleet; and two 
or three members of the houſe of commors 


il of that party were ſent down to the head 


4 


uarters at Wind'or, with orders to dif- 
charge from cuſtody captain R2yno'ds, ard 
ſome others, who had been impriſon'd by 
the officers of the army, for endeavouring 


co effect that which they themſelves were 


now doing; and to ex hort the officers to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours towards a ſpeedy 
ſettlement. (OPER FM 

But notwithſtanding this conjunction of 
the parliament ard army, they could not 
enjoy their power and authority without 
great diſturbance and oppoſition. The votes 
of non-addrefſes had exceedingly enrag'd 
the Presbyteriansas well as the ro) al party; 
and the people in general began to be 
very uneaſy and diſcontented. Faxes and 
impoſitions were continually increaſed, and 
became almoſt an inſupportable burden For 
TT, ö 
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1 
the nation, and yet there was no likelihood 
of coming to a ſettlement for the eaſe 
theſe grievances; and moſt believed there 
would never any till the king was reſtot'd. 


Upon this, the people in many parts of the f jy 
kin. dom began to exext themſelves in the 


behalf of their ſovereign, who, however 
cloſely confin'd in the iſie of Wight, {till 
held a correſpondence in England, and had 
intelligence from thence. Several petitions 
were ay to the parliament by great 


numbers of people, in a tumultuous manner, 
for a perſonal treaty with the king; of which 


the chief were thoſe of Surrey, Eſſex and 


Kent. And in many places, the people 
began ta think of taking up arms for com- 
pailing theſe deſigns. Beſides, the Scots, 
purſuant to their treaty with the king, were 
making all poſſible preparations for railing - 
an army; wherein the Pre byterians and 
Cavaliers joined, tho? with different views 
and the Presbyterians in England, diſcours'd 
freely of great hopes frem the other king- 
dom. Thus the dark clouds began to ga- 
ther a pace, and in a ſhort time a ſecond ei- 
vil war infeſted the whole nation. 

In the mean time, as Ludlow tells us, 
bicutenant - general Cromwell procur'd a 
meeting of ſeveral leadi: g men of the Preſ- 
byterians and Independant parties, both 
members of parliament and miniſters, at a 

dinner 
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dinner in Weſtminſter, in order to promote 
2 reconciliation between the two intereſts 
But he found it a work too hard for him to 
heal the qifferences and ani moſities of theſe 
two prevailing parties, one of which wou'd 
_ endure no ſuperior, the other no equal; ſo 
that this meeting came to nothing. | 
Another conference was by his contri- 
vance held in King ftreet, between thoſe 
eall'd the grandees of the houſe and army, 
and the commonwealth's men; in which 
the grandees, of whom Cromwell was the 
head! deliver'd themſelyes with fome un- 

' certainty, and would not declare their opi- 
- nions either for 4 monarchical, ariſtrocrati- 
cal or democrat ical government, maintain 
iag that any of them might be good in 
themſelyves, or for the nation, according as 
providence ſhould direct: Whilſt the com- 
monwealth's men wonld have it, that mo- 
narchy was neither good in itſelf, nor for 
the nat ion, and us'd ſeveral arguments wo 
confirm their opinion, recommending at the 
izme time the eſtablithment of an equal 
commonwealch; natwithſtanding which the 
licutenant-general profeſs'd himſelf for the 
preſent to be unre ſol vd; and the next day 
paſſing by Ludlow in- the Houſe, he told 


him, That he v as indeed convincd of the 
| deſirableneſs of What was propos'd, but not 
of the feaſibleneſs of it. 25 
| 3 Cromwell, 
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Cromwell, however, in theſe times ot 
difficulty and danger, thought fic to court 
the commonwealth party, and to that end 
invited ſome of them to confer with him 
at his chamber. The next time he came 
to the houſe of commons, he inform'd 
Ludlow of it, who freely told him, That 
he knew how to cajoie and vive them good 
words, when he had occaſion to make uſe 
"of them. Whereupon with ſome paſſion 
he ſaid, They were a proud ſort of people, 
and only conſidera ble in their on conceits. 
At another time he complain'd to Ludlow, 
as they were walking in the Palace-yard,. 
of the unhappineſs ot his condition, having 
made the greateſt part of the nation his ene- 
mies, by adhering to a jult cauſe : But his 
greateſt trouble he ſaid was, That many* 
who were engag'd in the ſame cauſe with 
him, had entertain'd a jealouſy and ſuſpi- 
cion of him; which he affirmed to he a 
great diſcouragement to him. This ſhews, 
that notwithſtanding his late reconciliation. 
with thoſe call'd Levellers, they ſtill fuf- 
pected he was not true; to their cauſe; and 
yet, that he. ſound himſelf under a neceſ- 
wy of keeping as fair with them as poſ- 
idle, | 1 

Fumults and inſurrections ſtill increaſing, 
and all things ſeeming to threaten. a new 
war, Cromwell thought it likewiſe 3 
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ſary to preſerve a good unJerſtanding be- 
tween the parliament and army, He there- 
fore got the general to write to the houſe of 
lords, to aſſure them of the army's ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and that they would act nothing but 
in concert with the two houſes, and by 
their order. Being likewiſe afraid of the 
city, he propos'd 1n the houſe of commons 


to uniite the intereſts of the parliament, the 


city and the army, and to make them (as 
he ſaid) invincible, by making them inſe- 
Parable. So a treaty was ſet on foot, in 


which indeed the army was not mention'd, 


only that the two regiments that had come 


Into the city upon ſome diſturbance there, 
 ſhoui& be withdrawn; but the treaty only 
mentton'd the two houſes, and the city: 


And this conjunction was ſufficient for Crom- 
well at preſent ; for he thereby prevented 


the union, which the city was upon the 


point of concluding with the Scotch royal- 
— and beſides, the power which the army 
ad in the houſe, was at this time ſufficient 


to ſecure the city to them. But let us 


now ſee, how the ſedond civil war was ma- 


nag'd, and the great ſhare of ſucceſs our 
Iieutenant-general had therein. 


CHAP. 
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Tbe ſecond cv war, and CromwelPs gc- 
; tions in it. | 4 


HE firſt that actually took up arms, 
were the Welſh; an] this they did 
un ler the corduct of major- gener .Lavg- Þ 
horn, colonel Poyer and colonel Powel, 
who had all three been formerly very Zzea- 
lous in acting on the parliament*s ſide; but 
being now to be di banded by order of the 
council of war, they relus'd to obey; and 
the better to ſecure themſclves, declardfor il 
the king, and acted by commiſſion land F 
powers from the prince of Wales. Mapar- - 
general Strad.ing, and other royaliſts, join- 
ing with Laughorn, he ſoon Bad the ap- 
pearance of a conſiderable army, which, 
very ſhortly enabled him to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the town and caſtles of Pembroke 
and Tenby ; at which time Chepſtow Ca- 
ſtle was likewiſe ſurpriz d by Sir Nicholas 
Remiſh, The preparations in Kent for a 
war were leſs formidable; for great num- 
bers in that county rendezvouſing near Ro- 
chelter, they choſe Goring earl of Norwich, 

; who 
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who was then with them, for their general; 
and they ſoon received a conſiderable addi- 
tion to their ſtrength, by great numbers of 
apprentices and reform'd officers and fol- 
diers daily flocking from London to their 
quarters; which ſo frightned the two houſes, 
that they preſently reltor'd to the city their 
militia; and Skippon being re admitted to 
the communication of their forces, tkey in- 
er the communication with Kent, 
= by placing guards upon the paſſa-es of the 
—_ Ffiver. The increaſe of the Kentith forces fo 
_ animated the ſeamen, that a conſiderable 
_—_ part of the navy, with capt in Batten, 
= fomcime vice-admiral to the earl of War: 
wick, reyo!ted from the parliament, and 
ut chemſelves under the power of prince 

Charles. But the fierceſt ſtorm was threat- 
ned from the preparations in the North, 
where Sir Marmaduke Longdale ard others 
of the King's party's having ſurpriz'd che 
ſtrong town of Berwick, and Sir Philip 
Muſgrave, and Sir Thomas , Glemham, 
that of Carliſte, had rais'd a conſiderable 
body to join'd with the Scots, who were 
now about to enter England with a * 
b 


erful army. Beſides this, the earl of 
Holland, wich the duke of Bi.ckingham, 
= the lord Francis his biother, the earl ot 
| Peterborough, ard ſome other 'perlors of 
qualiy, having form'd a party of 9 

| 3 "a 
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five hundred horſe with ſome foot, for his 
majeſty*s ſervice, appear'd with them near 
Kingſton, and _declar'd againſt the parlia- 
ment. Several caſtles were ſeiz'd and ge- 
clared for the e and among the teft 
pomfret - was. artfully ſurpriz'd by major 
Morrice: . And there: was ſcarce a county 
in England, where there was not ſome aſſo- 
ciation forming to appear in Arms for the 


F * 
F 14 
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. Theſe vigorous preparations: for a wat | 
became very formidable to thoſe at Weſt 
minſter; Who heteupon appointed a com- 
mittee of fafety for the ' commonwealth; KM 
which daily fat at Derby houſe, and confilts | 
ed of twenty perſons, viz. ſeven lords, and 
thirteen of the houſe of commons; of whom 
licutenant-general Cromwell was oue. This 
committee had power given them to ſuppreſs 
all tumults xy inſurrections, and for that 
end to raiſe forces as they {2w occaſion. And 
then for the more ſpec dy ſuppreſſion of the 

« ſeveral Inſurrections, the army was di vid. d, 
and ſmall parties ſent to hole places where 
the royaliſts were weakeſt. Fairfax, Lame 
bert and Cromwell commanded the reſt, 
Fery one marching a ſeveral way; Fairfax 
into Kent, Lambert into the north. and 
Cromwell into Wales, wio was aſterwards 
to march into the north and join Lambert. 

The earl of Holland and duke of Buck- 
No. 16. 1 ingham 
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i gham were ſoon defeated by a party of 
horſe and foot that was 3 is, 
under the command of Sir Michael Live- 
Tep. The earl was taken priſoner; the 
danke; after loſing his brother, the lord 
Francis, narrowly eſcap'd, and went over 
to France. The carl of Warwick, with the 
fleet: equipped for him by the parliament, 
fell down the river towards prince Charles, 
who with the reyolted ſhips had blocked up 
the mouth of: the Thames, where he lay, 
ſome time in expectation, preſuming that 
the earl would not fight him, and perhaps 
might come over to him: But perceiving 
by the manper of his approach, that be 
was miſtaken in that particular, he thought 
fit: to make all the ſail he. could for the 
coalt of Holland. . 
il be caſtles of Deal and Sandwich were 
reduced by colonel Rich; and many of the 
revolted ſhips not finding things according 
to their expeQation, returned to the obe- 
dience of the parliament. ln the mean 
time general Fairfax routed the Kentiſh 
Walli at Maidſtone, and drove the lord 
Goring with his men into Eſſex; where, 
tho join'd by the lord Capel, Sir Charles 
Lucas, Sir George Liſle, and others, Fair- 
fax forc'd them to ſhut themſelves up in 
Colcheſter, where he befieg'd them, and 
lay before the place a long time; but hay 
7 8 3.0: WM 
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ing compell'd them at laſt to ſurrender up» 
on ſuch conditions as he would allow them, 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle 
were {hot to death by ſentence of the council 
of war, and the lords Goring and Capel, 
were ſent priſoners to Windfor-caſtie. But 
paſſing by theſe things, as not ſo immedi- 
ately concerning our preſent deſign, let us 
ſee what ſhare of glory lieutenant-general 
Cromwell acquir'd by his ſucceſſes in this 
war. 4 | —_ 
His buſineſs, as before hinted, was to re- 
duce the king's party in Wales. In order 
to effect this, he ſent colonel Horton thi- 
ther kefore him, with about three thou- .- 
ſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, he him - 
ſelf following with as many forces as could 
be ſpared ſrom the army. Being within 
three or four days march of the colonel, © 
he received information, that Laughorn 
with an army of near eight thouſand, had 
engag'd him at St. Fagon's in Glamorgan- 
ſhire; that upon the firſt charge his forces 
gave ground; but afterwards refleQing on 
the danger they were in, the country being 
full of enemies, they charged the van of 
the royaliſts, where the beit of Laughorn's 
men were, with ſuch fury and reſolution, 
that they oblig'd them to give way'; which 
thoſe in the rear, being moſtly new-rais'd 
men, perceiving, they began to ſhiſt for 
22 them- 


LE 
themſelves: Upon which Ho ton's men 
proſecuted their advantage with ſo much 
vigour and ſucceſs, that the whole body of 
their enemies was ſoon routed, fiſteen hun- 
dred flain, and near three thouand taken 
priſoners. 1 A e | 
U pon this Cromwell haſtens to join him; 
| and in his march comes before Chepſtow, 
{ where they drew out ſome forces againſt 
him: But colonel Pride's men fell on fo 
furiouſly that they gain'd the town, and 
beat the ſoldiers into the caſt'e; which be- 
iog ſtrongly fortify'd, and well provided, 
Cromwell ient to Briſtol for ſome great 
guns, gnd haſtening into Pembrokeſhire, 
left colonel Ewer to proſecute. the ſiege; 
Who having made a breach on the 25th of 
May, reſolutely attack'd and carried the 


caſtle ſword in hand; Sir Nicholas Kemith, \. 


who commanded there, being ſlain, and an 
hundred and twenty taken priſoners. 
Cromwell being arrived in Pembroke- 


i ſhire, firſt ordered the ſtorming of Tenby 


with colonel Overton's regiment, and part 
of Sir W. Conſtable's, commanded by 


' Heutenant-colonel Read; and ſo after ſeve- 
ral furious aſſaults, the town firſt, and then 


the caſtle: ſurrendered upon mercy. 
Laughorn and Pawel, after their defeat 
'by colonel Horton, eſcaped to Pembroke, 


which Poyer kept for them. Here they 
8 thought 


— 
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thought themſelves ſafe, when Cromwell 
appearing, beſieg d them himſelf in per- 
ſon in that place: but that dreadful name 
did not ſo diſcourage them, but that being 
fully perſuaded that the ſtopping of that 
general would be as good as a victory, when 
the parliament had ſo much work on their 
hands out, and defended themſelves Tong 
cnough to have wearied out almoſt . 
other man, as little us'd to be baffled as 
Cromwell. On the contrary, the tumout 
of the Scotch invaſion daily increaſing, ani- 
mated the licutenant-general co employ all 
his skill and vizour for the reduction of 
wis important place. by? e 
The Garriſon within, as has been ſaid, 
was ſtrong and reſolute, and the place well 
fortity'd, which however he was reſolved © 
to attempt by ſtorm; and falling on with 
ſingular courage, met with gallant reſiſt- 
ance : After which, not thinking it adviſea- , 
ble to expoſe. His men to new hazards, he 
determined to gain that by famine, Which 
could not ſo well be effected by force. And 
this he was the rather induc'd to do, for 
that he had certain intelligence of the 
[mall quantity of proviſions they had in 
tde town and caſtle; and then, div ſions 
began to ariſe amongſt them, which at 
length grew to that height, that the ſoldiers 
were ready to mutiny againſt their com- 
3 manders : 
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manders; crying out, We ſholl be ſtarved 
for two or three mens p eaſures, better it 
were that we ſhould throw them over the 
walls. | c 
— Accordingly, Cromwell orde'd ftria MW 
guard to be kept in his trenches, to keep IM © 
them from running out; which order being ih 
well ' obſerved, they were. compell'd at MW: 
length to defire a parley, and on the 11th MW! 
ef July ſurrender'd the town and caſtle to iſ © 
c 
b 


him upon articles. Laughorn, Poyer, 
and Powel, and ſome other officers, ſur- 
render'd themſelves priſoners at mercy. Sir . 
Charles Kemiſh Sir Henry Stradling, and 
about ten more officers and gentlemen, were IM © 
to depart the kingdom within {ix weeks, IM ' 
and not to return in two years; and all the t 
reſt to have liberty to go to their homes, IM * 
and nct to be plunder'd. The ſick and W* 
wounded were to be taken care of; the MW" 
towns-men not to be plandered, but to en- . 
joy their liberty as formerly; and together WP 
with the town and caſtle, the arms, ammu- M* 
nition and proviſions were to be delivered N 
up to lieutenant-general Cromwell, for the W*! 
uſe of the parliament. Laughorn, Poyer, 
and Powel were afterwards condemn'd by el 
fentence of a court-martial ; but having the MW 
fayour to draw lots which of them ſhould ü 


die, the other two to be ſpar'd, the lot fell bl 
ret Wis cc: OS - - upon th 


me % 
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upon colonel Poyer, who was accordingly 
{hot to death in Covent-Garden.. 
About the time that Pembroke was re- 
duc'd, duke Hamilton entered England 
with an army of about twenty1/thouſand, _ 
Scots, who were farther ſtrengthen'd by the 
acceſſion of about five thouſand Engliſh, 
under the command of | Sir - Marmaduke 
Langdale. Scotland was at this time divi- 
ded into two pirties, very violent in their 
oppoſition one to the ther; the rigid pres« 
byterians, who ſo ador'd the Covenant, in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the letter, that they 
would not depart from the molt. rigid 
clauſe in it, and were utterly againſt ha- 
ving any thing to do with the Cavaliers in 
this expedition; and theſe were headed by 
the marquiſs of Argyle: And the Hamil- 
tonian party, who were in effect for reſtor- 
ing the king wir hout any terms, tho* at e 
lame time, in ordet to the more eaſy com- 
paſhng of their deſigns, they pretended a 
great veneration for the ſame Covenant. 
Now, tho' the former was a ſtrong party, 
and their number very great; yet the others 
bad manag*d fo dexterouſly in getting . ſuch 
elections of members for the parliament, as 
might enable them to carry their point, 
that when it came to a trial in that afſem- 
bly, che anti-covenanters carry'd all before 
them; ſo that inſtefd of the marquiſs of 


[| 
4 1 : 
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Argyle, the duke of Hamilton, who wa 
the chief of this latter party, was appoint. 
ed general of their army. all the inferior 
. officers being of the ſame mould and prin; 
eiple; inſomuch that the pulpits, which be. 
fore had proclaĩmed this war, now accom. 
pany'd the army that was marching into 
England, with their curſes: © 
The houſe of commons receiving intel: 
ltigence that the / Scots had invaded England, 
declar'd them to be enemies, and order'd 
lieutenant - general Cromwell to adyance to- 
wards them, and fight them. According. 
hog compleated the reduction of 
Wales, Cromwell march'd towards, the 
North with all his power; and ſent to ma- 
al Lambert, deſirirg him not to 


engage with the Scots, ti he came up to 
him and joind him lainbert therefore 
sgalfully endeavourtd, rather to harraſs the 
Scotch army than to dight ity; and choſe ra. 
ther to let them advance, that they might 
have: the longer way totretreat home ; ard 
be found his task with chem much the es 
fer, by traſon of their ſeveral unſeaſonabſe 
halte, by which means the army was daily 
diminiſhid, and oſten ſeparated to thei 
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Whilſt Cromwell vas on bis march nah- 
wards, a charge of -high-treaſon was tramd 
againſt him by majot Huntingden beſore- 
mentioned, wit h the adyice of ſome mem - | 
bers of both honfes, for endeavouring, by 
betrayiog the king, parliament, aud army 

| to advance himſelt. But it being manifeſt, 
as Lud lo obſerves, that the preferring 
ſuch an accuſation at that time, was chiefly 
deſign d to take him off from his command, WM 
ard thereby to weaken the arm, that their 
enemies might the more prev ii 
2gainſt then; the parlia ment thought it ⁵⁶ 
molt adviſ eable t to Urſcountenance e . 

of that nature. 

To proceed: — 8 pr 
Lamberr;thith armies met on-the-aythrof 
Auguſt, near Preſton in Lancaſhitr. The . 
EA in the Scotch army bad the hann 
of the van, and for a time engag'd h n- ñ⁵ 
wells men with much bravery; but were 
at laſt ſo vigorouſly preſ.d upon — 
that they were forced to retreat 
which they endeavbur d to 2 
they ſent to the duke for ſuccout ; Which 
be — they began to ſhift for them · 
ſelyes 3 tho? aftetwards declar?d, 
That if one nd-foor had deem fene 
bim, be verily belirved he fhould hui ʒ WM 
gained the day "I Crom eil hinſelſ ar- | 
e Th Thats * faw Oye 8 
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ſo deſperately as they did. The Scots per- 
ceiving the diſorder their Engliſh friends 
were put into, it made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon them, that they foon followed their 
example, retreating in a diforderly manner; 
but were ſo cloſely purſu'd' by Cromwell, 
that many of their foot threw down their 
arms, and Welded themſelves priſoners, and 

many were ſlain. Several principal officers 
of their foot were likewiſe taken, with all 
their artillery, ammunition and baggage. 

Many of their horſe fled towards Lancaſter, 

and were purſu'd near ten miles with great 


execution. ae s 
The duke march'd away in the night, 
with about eight thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe; and Cromwell, follow'd 
him with about three thouſind foot an! 
two thouſand five hundred -horſe and dra- 
| goons, killing and taking ſeveral in the 
way; but by the time the reſt of his army 
= was come up, the duke recover'd Wiggan, 
betore they could attempt any thing upon 
them. All that night they lay in the field 
dirty and weary, and had ſome skirmiſfii ng 
with the enemy, who the next morning 
march*'d towards Warrington, and made a 
ſtand at a paſs, which for many hours was 
diſputed with ꝑre t reſolution on both ſides: 
But at length Cromwell beat them from 
their ſtan ing, kill'd about one thoufand ot 
ug | | 2 5 | A? chem þ 3 
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them, and took about two thouſand priſo- 
ners. He purſu'd them home to Warring- 
ton town, Where they poſſeſs'd "themſelves: 
of the bridge; but Cromwell coming thi- 
ther, lieutenant- general Bayley deſir'd to 
capitulate, and had no other terms given 
him than. That he ſhould ſurrender him- 
ſelf and all his officers and ſoldiers priſoners: 
of war, with all his arms, ammunition,: 

&c. which was accordingly done ; and here 
were taken four thouſand compleat arms 
and as many priſoners, and the duke's in- 
fantry was totally ruin'd ; who, with his 
remaining horſe mareh'd towards Nantwich; 
where the gentlemen of the country took 
about five hundred of them, and kill'd ſe- 
veral ; and Cromwell ſent poſt to the lord 
Grey, dit — Chomeley, and Sir Edw: 
Roade, to gather all r with ſperd 


- 
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for the purſuit of the enemy. And ſo due ³ 


Hamilton being preſs'd upon by the coun- 
try, fled at laſt co Utexer in Staffordſhire : 
where, with about three thouſand horſe 


which he had with himg. 
ſent priſoner to Windſor & J.. 
Thus the whole Scotch army, which had 


occalion'd fo much terror, was routed and 
| defeated; and what is moſt remarkable, us; 
that all this great victory was obtained by 
Crom well. with an army amounting to 
ſcarce above à third part of the Scots in 
ele 7 | number 


a» 
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number, if they had been all together; the 
conduct of this general, and the goodneſs of 
his troops, making amends for = ſmallneſs 
of the number, which was not diminiſh'd 
half a hundred in gaining 2 this victory, a tet 
the English under Langdale had been beaten, 
And thaugh indeed the circumſtances of 

this victory are yartouſly related ab hiſto- 
rians, yet all agiee in attributing the he. 
nour af it to Cromwell. All the enemy's 
canron and baggage was taken, with their 
colours; and only ſome of their horſe, 
S which had been quarter'd moſt backward, 
made haſte to carry news to their country, 
of the ill ſucceſa of their arms. They who 
did not take the way for Seatlard, were, 
for the moit part, taken by the activity of 
the chuntry or the horſe that purſu'd them, 
And Sir Marmaduke ei after he 
had made his go. « with lome of; his men, 
=_ who continu'd wich him till they found it 
elt todifperſetthemiclves; was diſcover'd; 
dad being taken priſoner was convey'd te 


the caſtle Kos Nope ae from whence at- 
rerwards he Wd fie u ſartune n meln 
his eſcape. d | 


Lieutenant . e Sante 
thus defeated the Scots under dyke Hamil 
ton, reſol id to proſecute the advantage, by 

marching with all poſſiblæ. ſpeed again 


"Monroe, ho was coe oro England, 354 
TIN 5 | relerve | 
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ſelerve to the duke, with above ſix thous 
ſand horſe and foot, and had marcb'd at: 
moſt to the borders of Lancaſhire : But ha- 
ving notice him, that Cromwell was ad- 
vancing towards him, and not thinking be 
ſnould be able to ſtand before him, who 
but juſt before had defeate ] an army ſo 
much exceeding his own he made what 
haſte he <@uld biek inte Scotland. 

Cromwell having chus rid the whole na+ 
tion in general of a-great fear, and eas'd the 
North in particular of that grievous burden 
tbey groan'd under, by. the plunder and opꝰ 
eſſion oh the Scotch army, re{alv'd to pro- 

— his victory tothe! yimoſt, by enter - 
ing into Scotland itſelf, that he might effec- 
wally root out there whatever threatn:d 
an further diſturbance, It was generally 
beliey'd, that the marquis of Argyle ears 
withſtanding due Hamilton's defeat, his 
brother the earl of Lanrick ſtill hore all the 
{way in che committee of - parliament; as 
well as inthe councils and. the troops which 
Monroe had Tad: forthe recruit of the 
duke's army, were {tll.trogether; which the 
few forces rais'd by Argytt were not ſuffi - 
clent to eppole. However, if he did not 
inyite Cromwell, ' *is certain he Was very 
glad of his coming, and made all * 
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into the kingdom. 115 
Cromwell Itoh pis vidobious army con- 
tinving his march towards Scotland, in his 
way reduced Carlifle and Berwick to their 
former obedience, both being de.iver'd up 
to him on com poſition. 

Being juſt ready to enter that kingdom, 


he drew his army to a rendezvous on the 


banks of the Tweed, and order 'd procl ima. 
tion to be made at the head of every regi- 
ment, that none of them ſhould torce from 


the Scotch people any of their cattle or 


goods, upon paio of death; but that in all 
things they thould behave themſelves civilly 


in their march and quarters, giving no wh 


fence to any 
As he enterd Seotland, - be 75: en 
% That he came with his army to free the 
kingdom ſrom à force, which it was under 
from malignant men, who had forc'd the 
nation to break the friendſhip with their 
brethren of England who had been ſo ſaith- 
ful to them: That it having pleas'd God to 
defeat the army under duke Hamilton, who 
©. endeavour'd to engage the nation in each 
other's blood, he was come thither to pre- 
vent any further miſchief, and to remove 
thoſe from authority who had uſed their 
power fo ill; and that he hop'd he ſhould 
in very few days retum with an aſſurance of 


the 
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the brotherly affection of that kingdom to 
the parlizment of England, which did nor. 
defire in any degree to invade their liberties 
or infringe their privileges.“ Upon this 
the earl of Lanrick, and all the Hamilto- 
nian party withdrew from Edinburgh; and 
they who continu'd there were reſol vd to 
comply with Argyle, who! they now ſaw- 
could protect then. Or: 

Cromwell march'd directly for Edinburgh, 
and in his way was met by many of the 
Scotch nobility and gentry from the com- 
micree” of eſtates, with congratulatory ora- 
tions in honour of his worthy atchieve- 
ments; acknow edging that his preſence 
would eonduce much to tte compoling of 
the  diſtraftions of the kingdom. Bein 
thus oonducted to Edinburgh by the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and the reſt tat came to 
meet him, he was received there with all 
the ſolemnity and reſpect due te the deli- 
verer of their country. His army was 
quarter d about, and ſupply'd with all po- 
viſions the country could afford; and him- 
ſelf was lodl d in the earl of Murrey*s houſe, 
where reſorted to him the lord chancellor, 
wich many others of the nobility and gen- 
try. The lord provoſt, with ſeveral ;emi- 
nent citizens,” came likewiſe to welcome 
him thither, and preſent cheit ſervice to 
him. Thus the Scotch bresbyterians, Wbo 
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as the worſt of their enemies, now own'd: 


"hs 0 * rr 
lately logk'd upon the „ 


and embrac'd this Sectarian army (as = 
| beſt friends and deviverers; 
Lieutenant - general Cromwell hind: not 
I been long at Edinburgh, before he demanded 
Ss of the committee of Mutes that they would 
feclude from all publick trufts,  all-who bad 
any hand in, or did in the leaſt promote 
Juke Hamilton's late invaſion: Tov which 
the committee gave a ſatisfactor) anſwer, 
Several other demands were likewiſe made 
by him; with which the commit ee com- 
. d and he reſerv'd liberty for the par- 
ent of England, to make ſuch further 
Jemands as they mould think requiſice 
While he ſtaid with them, the committee 
ſent an order und command to Monroe to 


= disband his troops ; Which when he ſeem'd 


refoly'd/ not to do, he :faon porceiv'd that 


Cromwell muſt be the arbiĩtrutor; and therc- 


upon he very bunetually * the orden 
of the committee. 
__ Cromwell week. ahi finifhed what 50 
came about be to prepare for his re · 
turn to Engla 058 befote he left them, 
the committee fearing (ſome new r iſtur⸗ 
bance N ariſe, aſter the de parture of 
" the-Englith amy, re pe bim, tbat 
be would leave ſome forces, with them, 
Wich might be-ready to ip peels any in- 
as 1,17 BS ſurrection 
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1 1 7 e that whey they had 
raisid r force. fo their .awn, 
face they, wo iſmiſs chem, and. fend 
em back; into their on country. To this 
Cees el as” Peel. and Appointed 
major . Lambg Ys three cgi - 
1 tai ervice. 
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 Magters having be chas concerted to 
ſatisfadt ion Boch - the Scots ⁶ 
invited Cromyel| the, chief olficers of ³ 
his army to the of Edinburgh, whi- 
ther they were 1 panrabe in coaches; and 


were magnificently . treated at a bat, quet 
prepar'd for them; | and at their departuxe, 
"Tex were ſaluted by all the canon of the 
_ caltle, and many delle of ſmall ſhot. Gn 
E. 16th, of October, Cromwell. leſe Edlin- 
gh, ; being, conducted ſeveral miles on his 
5. y the marquis of Argyle, and ma- 
ny —— of the Scotch nobi:ity ; and at 
their paring, great demonſtrations of affe- 
tion paſs'd betwixt them. Soon after, the 
committee of eſtates ſent letters to the par- 
liament of England, acknowledging, 
That they were. ſenſible of the benefit to 
Scotland, againſt the enemies of both na- 
tions, by the coming thither of the forces 
under . lientenant- -general Cromwell, and 
major generai Lambert; and that. the de- 
poftment of the officers and ſoldiers had 
Neo. 8 been 
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138 . ._ The LIFE of 
been ſo fair and civil, that they truſted by 
their carriage the malignants would be 
much convinc'd and diſappointed, and the 
amity of both kingdoms ftrengthen'd and 
confirm'd; which they, on their part, 
ſhould likewiſe ſtudy to preſerve.” | 
= Cromwell arriving at Newcaſtle with 
| his army, was nobly' treated there, and 
weleom'd with great guns, ringing of bells 
and other rejoycings. + rom hence he be nds 
| his courſe directly to Carliſle, baving firſt 
order'd ſome forces for ſtrengthening the 
= fiege of Pontefratt or Pomfret caſtle. This 
= place, though not very great, war very 
conſiderable for its ſtrength, but moſt re 
markable for the valour- of thoſe who de- 
tended it, whereby it became famous at this 
time all. over the kingdom. The garriſon 
confiſted of about four hundred foot, and 
a hundred and thirty horſe, all bold and 
reſolute men, as appear'd by their actions. 
One time a party of horſe iſſuing out of 
the callle, took Sir Arthur Ingram, and 
carrying him in, oblig'd him to pay one 
thouſand five hundred pounds for his ran- 
ſom, before he could get out a; ain. At 
another time captain Clayton, and molt 
of his troops were ſeiz'd upon by them, 
and made priſoners. They likewiſe fetch'd 
two hundred head of cattle, with many 
herſcs, into the caſtle, whilſt Gr Henry 
2 Cbolmely 
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Cholmely lay before it with his forces, to 
keep them in. But the boldeſt action of all 
this ( which was indeed a wicked one:) 
One morning before day, there: fallied our 
about forty horſe, who  haſten'd away to 
Doncaſter, where colonel Rainsborough. 
| who had a commiſſion to command in chief 
before the caſtle, then quarter'd. Being 
come near the rown, three of the part 
ea ving their companions without, wit 
great confidence march'd in, and enquir'd 
for colonel Rainsborough's quarters; which 
being 4nform'd of, they enter'd, pretending 
they came to deliver a letter to him, from 
lieutenant-general Cromwell. When they 
came to him, being in bed,. they cold him 
be wag, their priſoner; but upon his refu-. _ 
ſal to go filently with them, they run him 
thro' with their ſwords, ſo that he imme- 
diately expit'd. And altho' his forces then 
kept guard in the town, theſe bold fellows, 
with all their party, got back into the eaſtle 
in the middle of the day. 

Jo repreſs theſe inſolent dings, 
Cromwell, immediately after he had ſettled 
the reſt of the northern parts in peace and 
quictneſs, came himſelf before Bomfret; 
and having order'd the ſeveral poſts for a 
Cloſe ſiege, which put a ſtop to their thus 
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ranging abroad, he left major general Lam- 
bert, who was juſt — 4 ot Scot and, 
with a ſtrong party before it, to compleat 
the work, whilſt himſelf took his march 
directly for London. 2 

Twas in this bis; return, from the north 
that he wrote the following letter. 


919} in, 


. | | 7 4 1 : : 
"Ich B., | 
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© F ſuppoſe it is not unknown to you how 


much the country is in arrcar to the 
garriſon of Hull, as likewiſe how!probable 
i6(is-tbatrthe/ garriſon g wilb break, unleſs 
ſome ſperdy courſe be taben co get them 
monty; the ſoldiers:at the preſent being 
ready ta mutiny, as not having money to 
buy them breadʒ and without money the 
ſtubborn townls- people will not truſt them 
for the worth of a penhy. Sir, I muſt beg 
of you, that as you tender the good opinion 
of the country, ſo far as the ſecurity of 
that garrifan is mentioned, you would give 
your aſſiſtance to the helping of them to 
their money which the country owes them. 
The governor will apply himſeli to you 
chhber in perſon or by letter. 1: pray you 
do for him herein as in a! buſineſs of very 


high conſequimnce. I am the more 'carneſt 


wich you, as having a very deep ſenſe how 
„ enn | dar- 


£5 
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bange rous the event may be of their being 
neg ected'in the matter of their pay. Ire 

upon your- favour herein, and ſubſcribe. 


* 


8 IR, INE 
Your very humble ſervant, 
Knotingly, Nov. O0. Cromwell. 
25, 1648. | 


For my noble friend, Thomas , 


18. Nicholas, Elg;.;:.. 3 


| Q H. AP. IX. 
From the ſecomt civil war, to the King's 


4 


" 1, Gene. 5 


EF ORE we proſecute our relation of. 
the proceedings of Cromwell and the 
amy, from his return out of Scotland, to 
the king's deatb, it wiil be rfeceſſary to look 
a little Bat Kk, and ſee how matters were car - 
ried in Eater, Sy OE v7 | 

Soon after the army was remov'd from. 
London, by reaſon of the late inſurreQtions, 
thofe of the ſecluded members who were in 
England, ventur'd to return ta their former 
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142 | TheLIFE of 
ſeats, and the Presbyterians began to. pre. 
vail again in the houſe; and Cromwell and 
the other officeis who were members of the 
houſe, had not been long ab ent before the 
common-coancil of the city thought fit to 
"preſent a {petition to the parliame:.t for a 
perſonal treaty with the king, as the only 
way to reſtore the vation to a _ peace. 
This appeared fo much to be the ſenſe of the 
city, that the parliament durſt not poſitive- 
ly reje& it; and indeed the greateſt part of 
them did at this time very much deſire the 
ſame thirg. r ' 
Hereupon Sir Henry Vane, with the reſt 
of the army-party in the houſe, were forced 
to contri ve ſome ſpecious way to delay it, 
by ſeeming to conſent to it. And ſo a com- 
mittee of the commons being appointed to 
confer with a committee of the city, about 
means to provide for the king's ſafety dur- 
ing the time of the treaty, tne ſormer per- 
plexed the other with various queſtions, to 
which they knew there could be no anſwer 
given without firſt calling another common- 
council to receive further inſtructions. By 
this de ice, and by ſtarting new queſtions at 
every meeting, much time was ſpent, and 
the deſired delays obtaired. However, the 
parliament at laſt declared,“ That they 
would em er into a perſona treaty with hr 


majeſty 
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majeſty ſor ſettling the peace of the king- 
dom; and that the trreaty ſhould be in the 
iſle of Wight, where his Majeſty ſhould en- 
joy honour, freedom and ſafety.” And com- 
miſſioners were ſent from both houſes to in- 
form the king, That the Parliament de- 
ſid a treaty with his Majeſty upon the 
propolitions tenper'd to him at Hampton- 
Court, and ſuch others as ſhoulb be preſen- 
ted to him.” | | 
They were no ſooner returned from the 
ifle of White with the king's anſwer. but 
the parliament had notice of the deſeat of 
the Scotch army ; and Cromwell had writ- 
to his fiiends, ** That it would be ſuch a 
perpetual ignominy to the parlizment, chat 
no- body absoad or at home would erer 
give credit to them, if they ſhould recede 
from their former vote and declaration of 
no more addreſſes to the king; conjuring 
| chem to continue firm in that reſolution.“ 
But the parl ament had made too great a 
ep to go back from what they were now 
upon, aud ſince the firſt motion for a trea- 
ty, many abſent members ręſorted to the 
houſe and promote i the deſign; ſo that they 
were much more numerous than thoſe who 
labour'd to obſtruct it: And fo, notwith- 
ſtanding all oppoſicion, it was declared, 
That the votes of no addreſſes ſhould 
ſtand re peal'd; that the treaty thould be at 
x Ne w- 


LR 
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at Hampton Court; that de i ſtruſtiong 
given to colonel end. for the more 

rict confining him, ſhould be recall'd, that 
that all whom the king had nam'd, ond 
have liberty to repair to him, aid re 


nominated ſi ve lords and ten of the houſe 
of commons to be their commiſſioners to 
treat with the king, and ordered them 
to haſten the treaty with all poſlible 
expedition: But Sir Hen, y Vane being one 
of them, us'd all his arts to delay it, as 


hopes that Cromwell would finiſh matters in 
Scotland time enough to return, and to uſe 
more effectual means-to obſtruct it, than he 
was furniſhed with. Cromwell was very 
well apprized of theſe procecdipgs, which 
made him think, that his preſence at the 
parliament was ſo neceſſary to reſtrain the 
Presbyterians, who ceasd not to vex him 
at any diſtance, that he would not be pre- 
vailed with to tarry and finiſh that only 
cifticulty wo: k which.remain'd, viz. the re- 
ducing Pomſret-Caſt e; but leaving it to 
Lambert, continued his march for London, 
as before related. 
Forty days were a pointed for the creaty; 
which being expired, and all men thi: king 
#the treaty was ec, che commiſſioners re- 


Newport; and that his Majeſty ſhould he 


main with him undiſturb'd” Then they 


he had done before w:th the parliament, is 


ceiv'd | 
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conſideration in the houſe. the lar 3 
france of the army was hrenght. fram the 1 
headquarters which:was:now-at Mann,, 
ta the houſeſ of o, in wihich'rhey 
defired,: & Tfat Ib paryiaozenti n 
aide A further py in this tram 
and return to their vote of -recirediey 1 
that the, king might come no mond t % e & 

vernment, but be braught to juſtitr . noche 
capital eauſe of a ILthezevils in the kingdoms I 
that a day wichy: be ſet for tbe: prince'and 
the duke of W — aofiver to i 
ſuch things as mig to their _— 
and if then failtd —— ů — 
clar'd 9 That an and ght be pur 
to this pirliamemt., and gem aeffefantatives . 1 
of the people Shoſen. for dd HDνο,uiii I 
and mae the whole the na- 
tion: That no king might, dereafter 
admitted, but upon cle ion a e 
for the people, &c. In concen, chey 
preſs theſe things, as good for; this and o- 


ther kingdoms, and. hope ic wilbgot be ta- 0 : 


ken ill, becauſe" from an army. ah ſo ſer- 
vants, when their maſters. are nee and 
truſtees for the kingdom. 

This remonſtran e put the hene into " 
great confufion; but that which occaſionꝰd 
the greateſt conſternation, was the news 
from the iſl of Wight, chat H mmond was 


Hae. and colonel Ewer had carried - | 


Bb, Ne: SMEs + ar 


realy to London, a 
Hall; and other officers with their croops 


15 
away the king to Hurſt-Ciftle. Upon 
the book, 


1 LIFE e 
this, 
which was then in the heat of 


the debate upon the king's anſwer, imme - 


That the car 


diately deſiſted and 


1 che king to Hurſt Caſtle, was with · 


ir ad vice and conſent ; and ſent a 
letter to the general, That the orders and 
and inſtructions to colonel Ewer were con- 
trary to thoſe given to colonel Hammond; 
and therefore it was the pleaſure of the 
houſe,” that he ſhould recal thoſe orders, 
and that celonel Hammond ſhouldj again 


reſuma the care of the king's. perſon.” But 


the general (who 'hitherto agreed in every 


| thing with the army) in return, de manded 


che arrears due to the army ; and declared, 


Fat unlaſs there were preſent money ſent 


for that e, be ſhould be obliged to 
remove the army nearer London. At the 
ſams time the army ſent a new declaration 


to che houſe, in purſuance of their late re- 


monſtrance; which the houſe remov'd, 


IF That the army might be declared trai- 
tors, if * reſumed to march nearer 


London y were at preſent ; and 
that an impeachment of high-treaſon might 
be drawn up againſt the principal officers 
of it,” Hereupon the general marched di- 

* at White- 


in Durham · houſe, the Meuſe, Covent gar 
den, 
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den, and St. James's; and to ſupply the 
eſent neceſſity, and prevent all inconve- 
niedcies, they ſent to the city for forty thqu- 
{and pounds to be iſſued out without delay 
for the arina d n 
Notwichſtandigg all this, che party in 
| the houſe who were friends to the treaty, 
reſolved ſtil to exert: themſelves; upon 
which there followed a violent ſtruggle be- 
tween them and tho'e on the contrary ide, 
which continu'd a whole day and night to- 
gether: And about ſive in the morning, 
Dec. 5, they firſt put the queſtion. W be- IS; 
ther the queſtion ſhould be put? and carned 
it by a hundred and forty voices againſt a 
hundred and four; ſo that they pals'd the 
grand queſtion; and voted without dividing, 
hat his majeſty d conceſſiois ts the pros - 
ſitions 1 nga treaty, were ſufſici 
rounds for the parliament to proceed upon 
r the ſettlement of the peace of the lang- 
dom. And to pre vent any after-claps, they 
appointed a committee to confer with the 
general, for the better procuring a good ins 
te'ligence and correſpondence between the 
army and the parliament; and then ad 
journ'd till the next morning. 
The officers and army finding the parlia- 
ment chus reſolute in oppoſing their 2 
and that their coming into the city Was not | 
a laffiĩent check-ypon them, refolv'd-now 
34 £2 i co { 
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for the excemioa of juſtice, 
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ed exert themſelves to purppſe: Accord. 
ingly ſome regiments of horfe and foot be. 
ing ſent to Weitminſter, chey ſet guards up- 
on all the avenues to the pariiament. — 
and ſcized ypox one and forty of the mem- 
bers, as they were enteringe And. as they 


made priſoners | of th:ſe. ſo about an bun- 


dred more were denied entrance into the 
houſe; whereupon the reſt of the Presby- 
terian party being ſomewhat diſmay?d at 
the treatment of their ſe loẽ members, de- 


clin d coming to the houſe, leaving it to the 


poſſeſſion of about an hundred and fifty; 
who being for the moſt part officers of the 
army, were diſpoſe ite do every thing ac. 


cording to the direction of their. leadurs. 


Ide army having thus purged the. bouſe 
from all the either knew or ſuſpected to be 
enemies to their deſigns, lieutenant.colonel 


Axtel came in, and preſented to the re. 


maining members the propoſals of the ar. 
my letting forth, That they had for a 
long while f.dly beheld and taſted, in their 
ceedings, the miſerable effects of coun- 
is divided and corrupted: by ſaction, and 
perſonal intereſt; and defiring, that all 


faithful members would acquit themſelves 


by 2 pratettation of their not coneurring in 


the late proceedings, and would then ſpee- 


dily and vigoruily procecd to take order. 


The | 
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| The night after this interruption Was 
given tothe hiſaſe, lieutenant- general Com- 
well arrived ift town, and lay at Whitehall; 
and the next day taking his place in par- 
liament, he had the hearty thanks of the 
| houſe given him for his great and faithful 
ſervices performed for the nation; which 
he receiv'd with the greateſt appearance of 
humility (as he was uſed to do) not taking: 


to himſelf. the leaſt o all thoſe great things 


to God, the giver of all victory. | 

Cromwell, tho' abſent, is generally ſup- 
pos'd to have inflaenc'd in all the late pro- 
ceedings, and to be the chief prometer of 
them. Tis faid, that at the league before 
Pomtret, he induc'd a1 the regiments un- 
der him to petition againſt the treati, and 
for juſtice on the king; that 'twas by his 


ee - him; but aſcribing them whol- 
; 4 


advice and direction that. the remonſtrance 


of the army was drawn. up an preſented to 
the houſe ;- and Tome ſay, that *twas he that 


ler.tcolonel .Ewer to remove the king to 
Hurſt-caſtle. Tis certain, that beth he 


and his ſon- in daw lreton had a very greit . 
fluence upon the general, and could ma- 


pleas'd.' However it was, Cromwell, upon 
bi, arrival, declar'd at White-hall, and 


oher places, That he had not been ac? 
quatyted with the deſign (of the army's _ 
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interrupt ing the houſe); yet ſince it was 
done, he Mas glad of it, add wou d en. 
dea vour ta maintain it. | 
Ibe remnant oſ the houſe: of commons 
immediately renew their votes of Non- 
addreſſes to the king, and aaull'd all thoſe 
that introduced and ſucceeded the treaty ; 
and particularly reſoly'd, That the king's 
anſwer to their propoſitious was not fſ-tis- 
factory. Soon after it was moved in the 
houlc, to proceed capitally againſt the 
king, when Cromwell ſteod up and declar'd, 
hat if any man:mov*d this upon defizn, 
he ſhould think him the greateſt traitor in 
the world; but fince providence and neceſ- 
ſity had caſt them upon it, he would pray 
God to bleſs their counſels, tho? he was not 
| provided on the ſudden to give them coun- 
= 1c” On December 16th, a party of horſe 
= was ſent over to Hurſt-caſtle, to bring the 
N king to Windſor; who lay at Farnham on 
che 22d, and was deliver'd up at Windſor- 
| enftle the day following, colonel Harriſon 
-commanding the guards about him. Soon 
atter, the council of war order'd, That no- 
= thing ſhould be done upon the knee to. the 

king; that all ceremonics of ſtate us'd to 
bim ſhould'be left off, and his attendance 
| fhould'be with fewer perfors, and at lels 
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| Next day the committee of the commons: 
which had been appointed to draws p 4 


charge againſt the Kings reported an ofdi- 


nance for impeachiog Charies Stuart king 
of England of high treafon; and for tri ing 
him by commiſſtoners to be nominated®* in 

the ſaid ordinance; which being agreed to 
by the commons, was on January 2d; car- 
ried up to the lords for their concurrence. 
But upon theit rejecting it, the commons 


paſs d theſe remarkable votes; Firſt; That 


the people are, under God, the original of 
a juſt power. Secondly, That the com- 
mois of Rngland, being choſen by, and re- 
preſenting the People, are the ſupreme 
power of the Nation. "Thirdly; That what- 
ſoe ver is enactecl or declared for lav, bythe 
houſe of commons aſſembled in Sartament, 
hath the force ot law, tho' the conſent of 
the king and houſe of peers be not had 
thereunto. | _ OT +» - 1 "FRO 36 
| Then they proceeded to conſtitute and 
erect a court, to be called the high court 
of juſtice, which ſhoul] have authority te 
try the king, and to examine witneſſes for 
that purpoſe. The number of the com- 
mi ſſioners nominated were a hundred and 
thity five, whereof twenty or more had 
p2wer to proceed. 'I hey conſiſted pro- 
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gentlemcn. About fifty that were nam'd, 
refus'd to act, of which number were the 
. ſpeaker Lenthal; and general Fairfax. Of 
thoſe who ated, lĩeutenant-· general Crom- 
well, and *commiſiary-general Ireton were 
next the preſident. The commiſſioners 
made choice of ſerjeant Bradſhaw ſor that 
office, and nominated Mr. Steel to be at- 
torney-general, Mr. Cook : ſolicitor, Ur 
Doriflaus and Mr. Ask to be pleaders agai aft 
the king; and Weſtminſter-hall was appoin- 
ted to be the place of trial: In order to 
which ſolemn tranſaction, the king was 
brought from Windſor to St. James's by 
colonel Harri ſon. F | TS P08 
On the way;Harriſon obſerved, that the 
king was under an apprebenſion of a flix“ 
purpole to murder him; and chat he ler fall 
ſome words of the odiouſneſs and wicked- 
nels of ſuch an affafination, which could 
never be ſafe to the. perſon that undertook 
it: Whereupon he took occaſion to aſſure 
him, That he needed not to entertain any 
ſuch imagination; that the parliament bad 
too much ho. our and juſtice to cheriſh fo 
foul an intention; that M hatever the parlia 
ment reolvſed to do would be very publick, 
20d ina way of jultice, uhich, che world 
mould be witneſs; and that, they would 
never endure a thought of ſecret violence. 
Bur his Majetty could not. beligve him; 
n ö : DR _— nor 
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nor did he imagine they would ever venture 
to proceed againſt him in the way of a pubs 
lick trial, before ali the people: 
All the king's friends bath at home and 
abroad now give him for loſt ; and yet they 
did not neglect to make their utmoſt efforts 
to fave him. The ſtates-general ordered 
their ambaſſador to repreſent to the parkia- 
ment, that the courſe they were going to 
take wich the king, would be a laſting re- 
proach to the Proteſtant intereſt. The prinos 
of Wales, and prince of Orange, daily ſent, 
as agents, the kindred and relations of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and other judges appoint- 
ed to try his m1jeſty, with commiſſion to of. 
fer any thing, and to make any promiſes ta 
fave his life, or at leaſt to put off the judg- 
ment: And the prince wrote a very pathe- 
tical letter tog neral Fairfax, in his father's 
2half. The duke of Richmond, the mar- 
queſs of Hertford, the earls of Lindſey and 
Southampton, as is ſaid, generouſly offer'd 
their own headsto ſave the king, and would 
have undertook to ſuffer in his ſtead for what- 
ever he had done amils. Almoſt all the 
Presbyterian miniſters in the city, and very 
many out of the country, and ſome even of 
the Independents, declared againſt the deſign 
in their ſermons, in petitiors, proteſtations, 
and publick remonſtrances. And the Scots 
at the ſame time ſent commiſſioners in great 
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haſte, to declare and proteſt againſt this un- 
heard of attempt. 

Theſe Commiſſioners, as biſhop Burnet 
informs us, came alſo to Cromwell to argue 
the matter with him. They highly blamed 
indeed many of the king's actions, and in a 
heavy languid ſtyle charg'd bim with very 
great crimes : But ſtill they inſiſted on that 
clauſc in the covenant, whereby they ſo. 
lemnly ſwore they would be faithful in the 
preſervation of his majeſty's perſon: Upon 
which they obſery'd, on what conditions 
Scotland, as wel! as the parliament of En- 
and: had engag'd in the war; an! what 

olemn declarations of their 20 al add duty 
to his majeſly they had all along made; 
which would now be found, to the ſcandal 
and reproach of the Chriſtian name, to have 
been falſe pretences, if now tie king was 
in their hands, they ſhould proceed to extre- 
— 
Hereupon Cromwell held a long diſcoui lc 
with them concerning the nature of the 1e- 
gal power; and declar'd *cwas his opinion, 
that a breach of cruſt in a king, deſerved 
greater puniſhment than any other crin e 
And then, as to their covenant, he ſaid, 
they ſwore to preſerve the king's perſon in 
defence of the true religion; ſo that if it was 
> "manifeſt, that the eſtabliſhing of the true 
religion was hinder'd by the king, fo that * 
ne | could 


and to that end, had rais'd and maintain'd 


being met in Weſtminſter- Hali, on the aforxes« 
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could not be effected without removing bim, 
then their oaths could not oblige them to 
the preſerving him any longer. He further 
faid, they were bound by their covenant to 
bring all malignants, incendiaries, and ene- 
mies to the cauſe, to condign puniſhment z 
and was this to be executed impartially ? 
What were all thoſe on whom public juſtice 
had taken place, eſpecially thoſe who ſuf- 
fer'd for joining with Montroſs, but ſmall © 
offenders, who had acted by commithon - i 
from the king, who was therefore the prin- 
cipal, and ſo the moſt guilty ? Thus Crom- 
well had manifeſtly the better of them at 
their own weapons, and upon their own. 
principles. ' | 
All endeavours being ineffectual, and the 


court having finiſh'd- all the neceſſary pre- 4 


parations, the king's trial began on Satur- 
day t' e 20th of January: The ſubſtance of 
the charge againſt him was, That he had 
endeavour'd to ſet up a tyrannical power 


in the land a cruel war againſt the parlia-- | 
ment; whereby the country had been mife- 
rably waſted, the public treaſure exhauſted, 
thouſands of people had loſt their lives, i 
and innumerable other miſchiefs commit- 
ted.” The commiſſioners for trying him 


laid day, the court order'd che ſeri” af 
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arms taiſend for their priſoner from Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton's houſe, whither he had been 
removed; who accordingly was brought up 
in the face of the court by colonel Tomlin- 
fon, under a ſtrong guard, and deliver'd to 
the ſerjeant at arms, who conducted him to 
the bar, where a crimſon velvet chair was 
plac'd for him. Having heard his charge 
read, he refus'd to plead to'ir, either guilty 
or not guilty, till he ſhould know by what 
lawful authority he was brought thither ; 
and the anſwer given not ſatisfying him, he 
perſiſied in that refuſal. The ſame he did 
on Monday Januiry 22d, when he was a 
ſecond time brought before the court; as 
alſo the next day, being the third time. 
Finally, on January 27th, the king being a 
fourth time brou ht into the court, defir'd, 
before ſentence was paſs'd againſt him, to 
be heard before the lords ard commons in 
the painted chamber; with defign, as *tis 
thought, to have reſign'd his crown to his 
ſon, the prince of Wales: Upos which the 
judges retir'd for half an hour to conſider of 
his requeſt; and then returning they or 
der'd the king to be brought again to the 
bar, when the prefident told him, that 
what he had pripos'd was but a further 
denial of the juriſdiction of the court; and 
*=ndes to the delay of juſtice ; and if he had 
2 to ſay, they would proceed to judg- 
20 mo. 9 & ! | ment 
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ment. And the king anſwering, he had no 


more to ſay, Bradibaw made a long ha- 
rangue in vindication of the partiaments 
proceedi..ys, grounding his diſcourſe moſtly 
on this principle, T hat the people bave the 
ſupreme power, and the houſe of commons 
is the people. This ſpeech being ended, 
and the charge again recited, ſentence was 
pronounced in theſe words; For all which 
treaſons and crimes, this court doth adjudge, 
that the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, and public enemy, ſhall 
be put to death, by the ſevering his head 
from his body.” | :; Tra 
Tho? the king was condemn'd, aad there 
appear'd no hope of ſaving his life, yer. ſtill 
endeavours were not wanting for that pur- 
pole. / * R198 i, 
The following ſtory is told on this occa. 
non, That colonel : Joan Cromwell, a near 
relation of the great Oliver, came about 
this time to town, with credential letters 
from the ſtates of Holland, whereto was ad- 
ded a blank, with the king's ſignet, and 
another of the priace's, both conirmꝰ'd by 
the ſtates, for Cromwell to ſet: down his 
own conditions, if he wou'd ſave his maje- 
ſty's life. The colonel went directly to his 
kinſman's houſe, who was ſo retir'd and 
ſhut up in his chamber, with an order to 
let none know he was at home, that voup 
133604 —_ 
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158 Ne LIFE of 
with much difficulty he obtain'd admittance, 
after he had told who he was. Having mu- 
tually ſaluted each other, the colonel de- 
fir'd to ſpeak a few words with him in pri- 
vate; and began with much freedom to ſet 
beiore him the heinouſneſs of the fact, then 
about to be committed, and with what de- 
teſtation 'twas look'd upon abroad, telling 
him, That of all men living, he could ne- 
ver have imagin'd, he would have had any 
hand in it, who, in his hearing, had pro- 
teſted ſo much for the king. To this 
Cromwell anſwer'd, It was not he, but the 
army; and tho? he did once fay ſome ſuch 
words, yet now times were alter'd, and pro- 
vidence ſeem'd to order things otherwiſe. 
And tis ſaid, he added, That he had prayed 
and faſted for the King, but no return that 
way was yet made to him. Upon this the 
colonel ſtep'd a little back, and ſuddenly 
ſhut the door, which made Cromwell ap- 

chend he w:s going to be aſſaſſinated; 
bac the other pulling out his papers, ſaid 
to him, Couſin, this is no time to trifle with 
words: See here, it is now in your own 
er not only to make yourſelf, but your 
family, relations and poſterity, happy and 
- honourable for ever; otherwiſe, as they 
have chang'd their name before from Wil- 
ams to Cromwell, ſo now they mult be 
forced to change it again; for this _ will 
| | ring 
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bring ſuch an ignominy upon the u hole 
genergtion of tt em, that no time will be 
able to deface. At this Cromwell paus'd 
a little, and then ſaid, Couſin, I defire 
you will give me till night to conſider of 
it, and do you go to your inn, and not to 
bed, till you hear from me. I he colonel 
did accordingly, and about one in the 
morning a meſſenger came to tell him, he 
mightgo to reſt, ard expect no other an- 
ſwer to carry to the prince; for the cu. 


cil of officers had been ſeeking God (a 


phraſe, it ſeems, very much in uſe at that 


time) as he alſo had done the ſame, and 
and it was reſolved by them all, that the 
king muſt die. + We 

A committe was appointed by the high- 


court of juſtice to inſpect the parts about 


Whitehall for a convenient place for the 
king's execution: Having made their re- 
port, it was determin'd, that a f affold 
ſhould be made near the banquetting- houſe 
for that purpoſe; and *twas order'd to be 
cover'd with black. The ſame day, . Jan. 
29th, about threeſcore of the commiſſioners 
ſigned a wirrant for the king's execution, 
directing it to colonel Hacker, colonel 
Hunks, and colonel Phayer, cr either of 
them. Cromwe I's name ſtood the third 
in this warrant, Bradſhaw and lord Grey 
of G:oby only ſtanding before him. Ile 
| - 2 lame 
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160 The LIFE T 
. fame day the king's children waited on 
Him to take their leave of him. An extra- 
ordinary ambaſſador frem the ſtates had 
his audience in the houſe of commons; 
whoſe errand was to intercede with them 
for the king's life, and ro maintain a good 
correſpondence between England and the 
United Provinces. The next day, bein 
the zoth of January, about eight d clock 
in the morning, his mijeſty was with a 
gvard brought from St. James's through 
the park to Whitehall; where having ſtaid 
about two hou s in a private room, he was 
led to the ſcaffold out of a window of the 
banquetinghouſe: And having made a 
ſpeech, and taken off his George, he knee!- 
| ed down at the block, and the executioner 

at one blow ſevered his head from his 

Captain Hewlet was condemned after the 
reſtoration, for cutting off the king's head, 
or at leaſt for being one of the perſons. 
who ſtood mask'd upon the ſcaffold, 
though ſeveral creditab'e witneſſes depos'd, 
that George Brandon, the common hang 
man, had confeſſed and own'd that be 
executed the king, and that he affirm'd as 
much to the lord Capel, when he fufter'd 
| by the ſame ex; aid captain Hewlet of- 
fer'd to make it appear, that he was not 
then upon the ſcaffold, nor near it, 2 
a | 5 erat 


that he was ſeiz'd and ſecur d far refuſi 13 8 
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t one aft. Charles the Firſt Was behead- 
653 Robert Spaynn, , ſecretary, to the ſicute- 
"nant: general Ty invited himſelf to 
dine with me, and brought Anthony Pigr- 
"For and ſexcral others along with bim to 


it was that; beheaded che king: One ſaid} 
way the common hapgman z another Hu; 
Petets; others alfo were nominat 


ng coheluded. Robert Spavin, 8 
a3 dinner Was done, took me by the hand, 


and carrying me to the Sou: h window, ſaid, 


Theſe are all miſtaken, they haye not amd 


the man that did the fact; it was lieutenant- 


colonel Joyce: I was in the room, when be 


 ficted himſelf for the work, ſtood behind 
him when he did it, and when done, went in 
daga m with, him. There's no man Knapes 
this but my maſter, Cromwell, come 
Ireton, and myſelf. 
The king, in all his ſefferiogs, ſhewed a 
calm and compoſed firmneſs, which amazed 
all people; pt) the rather, "becauſd Ty as 
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r 
not natural to him. He had many iudigni- 
ties offered to him; eſpecially during his 
trial; but he bore them all with a true 
ee mind, without diſorder, or any 
ind of affectation. Thus, as biſhop Bur. 
net obſerves, he died greater than he lived. 
and ſhewed that, which has been often re- 
marked of the whole family of the Stuarts, 
that they bore mi: fortvnes better than proſ- 
perity. He was a prince of great devotion 
and piety, remarkable for his temperance 
and chaſtity, and an utter enemy to all kind 
of debauchery; and if he had any perſonal 
faults, they were much overweighed by his 
virtues: Happy were it for him, if his 
government had been as free from blame. 
he rock on which he ſplit, was an immo- 
dierate deſire of power, beyond what the 
conſtitution allowed. His reign both in 
peace and war, was a continual ſeries of er- 
'Fors: He was out of meaſure bent on fol- 
Towing his humour; but unreaſonable feeble 
to thoſe whom. he entruſted, eſpecially the 
queen. His friends regretted the aſcendant 
ſhe had over him on many occaſions; and 
others taxed him with the character of an 
uxorious Husband. He had certainly a fixed 
averſion to popery; but Was much inclin'd 
to a middle way between the Proteſtants and 
Papiſts; whereby he loft the one without 
gaining the other, In fhort his whote * 
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duct was ſuch, as yerified this maxim, That 
errors in government have ruin'd more 
princes than perſonal-vices. - 2 
Thus have we got over this dark ſcene, in 
which our lieutenant-generaltis commonly 
ſuppoſed to be chitfly concern d. But as tis 
not ſtrange he ſhould, if the ſtory of the 
king's dealing deceitfully with him be true; ³⁶⁵ 
ſoit may more reaſonably be concluded, 
that his ſon · in: law Ireton, rather than he, 
was the perſon who chiefly influenc d in theſe 
proceedings. I know Ireton is ſuppoſed all 
along to have ated by Cromwell's directi- 
ons; but whether he didor no, may, Ithink, 
in many caſes be juſtly queſtioned. TIreton 
was certainly a zealous commonwealth's mapj 
which patty was always averſe to any treaty” I 
with the kihg; and though he with 'Crgin- - iſ 
well was in ſuch a treaty, yet Ludlow thinks ⁵ 
he never really intended to cloſe with the 
king; but only to lay his party afleep, 
whilſt they were conteſting with the Presby- 
terian intereſt in parliament; but he ſays 
no ſueh thing of Cromwell, whom he ſeems 
all along to be angry with, for his deſign 
ot making an agreement with the king, be- 
ing himſelf utterly averſe to it, and fu 
ſing CromwelPs main end was to his 
own ambition; which is not unlikely; and 
yet he might have been in earneft in the, 
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treaty, and alſo have deſign'd the public 
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good. Cromwell was certainly no.common- 


h wealth 5-man, though he was forc'd to hu. 


mour, and in many things actually t to com- 


pi with the party; and as the agitators 
4 ard their oft-ſpring the leyelters, w o. were 


nd other than the commonwealth” men in 
the army, and Whom it is likely Cromwell 


: at fitſt might make uſe of to bring about ome 
of his deſigns, were the origifal conitrivers 
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and chief actors in the king's. death; fo 
8 RV e ha 9 2 in 1 ſeems 


to be chiefly owing to their fury. and deſpe · 
rate . ran Ri which ma ma de him apprehen. 


. five of che greateſt ger, of be did not 


18 with 1 though at * 
8, th ce ed pear d 
g's conduft, 4 ch e eaſil 
m to rpoſes with them. 
0p the 4 er that threaten'd 
e if he had e to 0 poſe the 
5 of the le What wit be en Fl 
ſm, that was. 720 = iitual to bim; 
what, with the cenlideration. of the. Jgd 
paſt-miſgoveramene, which, had been th 
a n cauſe; of all the evils the nation 


had fi ſu ffered, and tie fear. of the like bap- 
Pening ſorckhe future, if he ſhould. be re- 


I 


Horld ; he having diſcovered himſelf to be 
| by 2 very intonſtant and wavering, ! not ta 
0 3 temper; Cromy ell was at 


length | 
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length Jo wrouglit upon, as to think, it ne- 


ce ary, and ſo awful; to take off the ing; 
in which cowards the laſt he ſeem'd to be 


pretty active, tho always. in ſome doubt 
about ic. . We are expreſly told, he at firſt 
ſhewꝰd ſome tepug na to fo black an un- 
dertakingꝑ, as my author calls it, and feem'd 
to ſnew his abhorrence of it, and not to ſur- 
mounf it, as he ſaid himfelf; but any be- 
cauſe he ſaw that che providence of, God 
and the heceſſity. of the times, had ãnſpir'd 
the army to make ſo terrible a ſacrifice; 
but that that ſacrifice, after all, was the 
only one thit could fave the ſtate and reli- 
Jo. And I cannot here omit what biſhigp 
Burner fays of this Taatter : He tellsws, that 
lxeton was the perſon that drove on the 
King's trial and deach, and that Cromwell 
was all the while in ſome ſuſpence about 
it. lreton, ſays he, had the principles 
and the temper of a Caſſius in him ; de 
ſtuck at notti that might tave*rorn'd 
England to a commonwealth; ad he ound 
out Cob E and Bradſhaw, two bold Iswyers, 
as proper inſtruments for managing it,” And 
'we are informed by others, that Jreton was 
ihe perſon, who wrought upon Fairfax, and 
manag'd the affair of the army's remon- 


{trance; and purgirs the parliament, and 


brought it about. To conclude, tho? I am 
far. tom pretending to juſtify the whole of 
| 3 Cram- 
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Cromwell's conduct in theſe extraordinary 
tranſactions; yet | cannot but think, that a 
greater load of guilt and infamy is r 
Kid to o his ſhare, than in n wy deſerv'd. 
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| . in lrelang. 


* A VI NG ſeen the actions of 
a this wonderful man, during the 

ol life of king Charles, let us now 
view him under the common- 
wealth government + Bur firſt 


it may be proper to obſerve, bow this go- 
vernment 


> 


# RY 
vernment was eſtabliſh'd. The firſt thing 


That the King's - conceſſions were a ground 


ing it, the? Cromwell is ſaid to have ap- 


or Ireland, &c. without the free conſent: of 
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the parliament (for ſo the remnant of the 
houſe of commons now . call'd. themſelves) | 
did. after the King's death, was to paſs an 
act, ordaining. That no perſon whatſo- 
ever do pręſume te preclaim, declare, pub. 
liſh, er any Ways promote Charles Stuart, 
ſon of the late Charles, commonly called 
the prince of Wales, or any other perſon, 
to be king or chief magiſtrate of Englend 
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the people in parliament, firſt had, and 
Gonified by a particular act or ordinance for . 
chat purpoſe; under pain of being adjudg?*d - 
a traitor.” Then they made another af, 
That ſuch as had aſſented to the Vote, 
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for- the + houle to proceed to a Settlement, 
ſhould: be -re-admitted- to fit as Members.” 
Theſe therefore were commonly ca I'd the 
lecluded miembers. _— 
Soon after, Feb. 5. the voted they houſe 
of Peers to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and 
an act was accordingly paſs'd for eſtabliſn- 
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pear'd for them. And to remove all that 


ſtood in the way of their deſignd commos- | 
wealch, they, reſolved and detlar'd, * That 
it had been found by experience, that the 
office of a king in this nation, was unnecel- 
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ſary, burdenſome, and dangerous to the li- 
berty, ſafety, and publick intere't of the 
nation; and therefore it ſhould be , utterly 
avolilh'd.” -Fhen the form of: government 
was declared to bg. a Common wealth; and 
a council of ſtatè was appoipted,: confiting 
of forty perſons, whereof Cromwell. was 
one; to whom power was given, to com- 
man and ſettled the militia of Enę land 
and Ireland, to order the Fleet, and fer 
forth ſuch a navel power, as they: ſhould. 
think fit; to appoint magazines and'ſtores 
for England and Ireland, and to diſpoſe of 
them, for the ſervice of both nations, s they 
thought proper. And they were to fit and 
execute theſe powers for the ſpace of one 
whole year. And now all writs formerly 
running in the king's name, were to be -it- 
ſued out in the names of the keepers of the 
liberty of Fngland. And a new oath, or 
engagement, was prepared, to be true and 
faithful to the government eſtabliſſid with- 
out king or houſe of peers ; all who refus'd 
to take it, to be uncapable of holding. any 


place or office in church or ſtate; If the 


reader is curious of knowing what perſons 
compos'd the council of ſtate fo, this firſt 
= 8 were as follows John Bradſhaw, 
 *Blq;. -prefident,_ earl of Denbigh, exrl of 


- 


' - Mulgrave, earl of Pembroke, earl of Sa- 


 \liobury, lord Grey, lord Grey of Groby, 
7 al? 0 ED 88 = lord 
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lord Fairfax, John Liſle, Eſq; — Rolles, 
Eſq; Oliver St. John, Efq; Johu Wild, 
Riq; Bulſtrode Whitelock, Eſq; lieutenants 


general Cromwell, major-general Ski ppon, 


dir Gilbert Pickering, Sir William Maſſam, 
Sir Arthur Haſlerigg. Sir James Harrington, 
Sir Henry Vane, jun. Sir John Danvers, Sir 
William Armlne, Sir Henry Mildmay, Sit 
William Conſtable, Alexander Pophans, 
William Purefoy, Iſaac Pennington, Row- 
land Wilſon, Edmund Ludlow, William 
Heveningham, Rob. Wallop, Henry Mar- 
tenf Anthony Stapley, John Hutchinſon, 
Valentine Walton, i homas Scot, Dennis 


Bond, Luke Robinſon, John Jones, Corne- 


livs Holland, Efqrs. . 

The new.common wealth being thus ſet- 
tled and ſecur'd, another high court of jv f 
tice is now erected for the trial of delin- 
quents. 99 een 
the earl of Holland; the earl of Norwich, 
the lord Capel, and Sir John Owen, being 


brought, receiv'd ſentence of death, for be- 
ing concern'd in the late inyaſion ard 1r.fut- 


rettions. Aſter judgment given, they pe 
tition d the commons; and fo their reprieve 


or their execution was put to the vote of 


the houſe ; and duke Hamilton, and the 
lord Capel was caſt, and the earl of Nor- 
wich ſay'd, by the ſingle vote of the ſpeaker, 
— 4h; Ss 
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the houſe being before equally divided as to 
them; ſo that Hamilton, Holland and Ca. 
pel were ſoon after behea 4ed in the palace. 
yard at Weſtminſter. _— | 
lt mult, be remember*.| here, that when 
the lord Capel's petition, which his lady 
deliver'd, was read in the houſe, many 
{poke in his favour, and ſaid, that he never 
deceiv'd or betray'd them, but had always 
freely and reſolutely declar'd for the king: 
And Cromwell, who knew him very well, 
ſpoke ſo many things to his honour, and 
 profeis'd ſo much reſpect for him, that all 
 _believ'd he was ſafe, till he concluded, 
That his afſection for the publick ſo out- 
| - weight his private friendſhip, that he could 
| not but tell them, that the queſtion was 
now, Whether they would preſerve the 
moſt implacable enemy they had: That he 
knew well, that the lord Capel would be 
| the laſt man in England, that would aban- 
don the royal intereſt ; that he had great 
courage, induſtry and generoſity ; that be 
had many friends who would always adbere 
to him; add that as long as he liv'd, what 
condition ſoever he was in, he would be a 
= thorn in their ſides: And therefore, for the 
$5: ood of the commonwealth, he ſhou'd give 
| his vote againſt the petition.” It ought allo 
to be temember'd, that Sir John Owen's re- 
priove was owing in great meaſure to the 


gere. 
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ſoldiers of the army to contrive the deathy - 


inthe affair of the army's coming to Lon- 


OLIVERCROMWELL. 1 
generofity and good nature of commiſſary» 
eneral Ireton, who obſerving there had 
Ke no application made, nor a word ſaid 
in behalf of Owen, ſpoke for him thus, as 
lord Clarendon tels us, There have been 
great endeavours and {olicitations us'd to 
{aye all thoſe lords; but there's a commo- 
ner, another condemn'd perſon, for whom 
no man hath ſaid a word, nor has he him- 
ſelf ſo much as petition'd : Therefore I de- 
fire that Sir John Owen may be preſery'd 
by the meer motive and —— of the Fl 
houſe ,” which was affented to. erh 
About this time, ſeveral things were de- 
clard by the parliameut to be high - trea- 
ſon, and this among the reſt, viz. For any 


of their general, or lieutenant- general; of _ 
endeavour to raiſe mutinies in the arm 
A little before this, Cromwell and his 


ſon-in-law Ireton went along with White? 


lock from the council of ſtate, and ſupp'd at 
his houſe, Here they were very chearſul, 
and ſeem'd extremely well pleas'd ; and re- 
lated many wonderful obſcrvations of God's 
providence, in the courſe of the war, and 


don, and ſeizing the members of the houſe... * 
Having thus diſcours'd.' together till mid- 
night, they return'd, home, aud in their 
palſage their coach was ſtop'd, and thay | © 


— 


| — : , 


Pere examin'd by the guards. They pre. 
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lently told their names; but the captain of 
the: guards would not believe them, and 
threaten'd to carry theſe two great officers 
to the court of guard. Hereupon Ireton 


grew a little angry, but Cromwell made 


himſelf merry with the ſoldiers, gave em 


twenty ſhillings, and commended them and 


their cap: ain for doing duty. And they ai. 
terwards conteſsd that they knew Crom- 
well and Ireton well enough, and were more 


ſtrict with them than with others, to let 
them ſee they were careful of their duty; 
Which they believ'd theſe great men came 


at that time on pu to obſerve. 
Matters being i prought to ſome de- 


Dee of ſettlement? it was thought fit to 


aboliſh the council of agitators in the army ; 


" Teſt x6 < who bad been the chief authors in 


all the late changes, ſhould now take 1t in 


their heads to carry matters further than 
the preſent ru'ers cared they ſhould. But 
agitators had taſted roo much of pqwer, 


theſe 
to be willing to be ftripp'd of it; but at the 


ſame time made a wrong computatioh of 


| their own ſtrength by the great. things they 
had formerly effeGed, not conſidering that 
„ their, ſuperior officers were now wholly 
united) with the parliament, and entirely 
F concurred with. them, in carrying on the 
| lame deligi s. They fpreſeutly drew up 2 
=. $ p etit ion 
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petition to the lord general Fairfax and his 
council of officers, againſt the deſien of 
aboliſhing them; but by a council of war, 
the ſubſcribes of this petition. were ſen- 
renc'd to ride with their faces towards the 
horſes tails before the heads of their ſeveral; 
regiments, With their faults written on their 
breaſts, to have their {words broker over 
their hea 's, and fo to be caſhier'd the army. 
Which ſentence was accordingly executed 


upon them in the great Palace- yard at Weſt-:: - 
minſter, to the great exaſperation ot the 


Levelling - party, who were reſolv'd not fo. 
to be nen . . eee 

For not long after, there being a rendeꝝ- 
vous at Ware, ſeveral regiments, among 
whom was Cromwell's ot horſe, in put ſu- 


ance of che foremention'd petition, and to 


de diſtinguiſhed from others, wore white in 
their hats, as they had done once before. 


Cromwell having notice of the deſigo, or- 


der'd two regiments of horſe from diſtant 


qua'ters, who knew nothing of this combi- 
nation, co appear there likewiſe. Being 41d: 


drawn up, Cromwell, with an angry and“ 


down look, rides round, and on'a ſudden 


commands one of thoſe two regiments to en- 


compaſs a regiment of foot; which being 


8 


done acrordingly, he calPd four men by 
their names out of the body, and committed 


them to che marſha; and immediately call- 
RS: + ing 
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ing a council of war (whilſt the reſt of their 


confederates flunk their white colours into 
their pockets, and trembled a>chis boldneſs 
of Cromwell) try'd and condemned them. 


'But they had the favour from the court of 


caſting lots for their lives, two only to die; 
and the two whoſe lot it was to die, were 
. ſhot to death upon a green bank 

y the other two in ſight of the army. A 
little before, another level. er, one Lockyer, 


a a trooper, for promoting the engagement 
and agreement, was ſhot to death in St. 
. PauPs Church-yard. 


* 


Notwithſtanding theſe executions, this 


humour ſtill continu'd in the army, and be- 
gan to break out with greater violence, up- 


on the parliament's voting, that eleven ro- 


giments, by lot, ſhould be ſent over into 
Ireland. \ | 


This enrag'd them to that degree, that, 
finding that inſtead of reaping the advanta- 
ges they had promis'd themſelves, they 


were to be expos d to freſh hazards, and 
the miſeries of a ſtarving war, they peremp- 
torily declar'd againſt it, as a contrivance 

to divide them, and gave out, that they 


would not go for Ireland, till the liberties 
af the peopic, for which they firſt engag'd 


in war, were ſecur'd; requiring; That the 


often promiſed repreſentati ve of the nation 


might be choſen. And finding that diſ- 


courſes 
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courſes and repreſentations were to no Þur- 
poſe they began to have recourſe to arms, 
Accordingly colonel Scroop's regiment, ha- 
ving laid atide their officers, march'd with 
twelye troops from their quarters at Salis- 
bury, towards Burford in Oxfordſhire, in 
order to a conjunction with thoſe of Harri- 
ſon, lreton and Skippon, and a party under 
one Thompſon, then lying near Banbury. 
This they had affected. if the extraordinary 
diligence of Cromwell and Fairfax had not 
prevented them: For poſting forty miles in 
one day, they overtook them at Abingdon, 
and firſt offer'd them a treaty, wherein ſa- 
tisfaction might be mutually given; and 
till that were done, that neither party 
might come within ten miles of each other; 
to which they agreed: But the levellers, 
under Thom 4 who had increas'd their 
numbers to 2h five thouſand, march'd to 
Burford ; where, while they were ſecaely 
reſting themſelves, and their horſes put into 
the adjoining meadows. about 12 o'clock 
at night 3 Reynolds fell into cheir 
quarters, routed them, and took four hun- 
ured of them priſoners, and nine hundied 
of their horſes. Thompſon took ſhelter in 
a wood near Milton, where he fought man- 
lully till he was ſlain, Of the priſoners 
three were only executed, who dy'd very 
| xſolutely. Cornet Den expreſſing his grief 
1 | | ard 


treated, and made doctors of the civil law; 
at which time alſo, Sir Hardreſs Waller 


_ new marks of honour from the parliament. 


and forrow; was Tepriev'd at the inſtant of 
execution ; Which his companions behold. 
ng from the leads of the church, were a. 
tuted with a meſſage of decimation; i. 
that every tenth man ſhould die: But at 
Cromwell's defire they were all paidon'd, 
and ſent home to their own houſes. Thys: 
wa, this inſurrection quell'd on 15th day of 
May. | | 
4 Aker this, the lord-general Fairfax and 
lieutenant-general Cromwell viſited Oxford, 
(the univerſity having ſent a depuration to 
invite them thither) where they were nobly 


and Mr. Ruſhworth, with eight colonels, 
were created maſters of art. Then they 
viſited Portſmouth, from whence they. te. 
turu'd to London in triumph, an] receiv'd 


3 — a oo 


And now, to promote a laſting union be- 


| | Tween the three principles of power, the 


parliament, the army, and the ciry, it was 
contriv'd, that the ſpeaker, with the houſe, 
the general. with the chief officers, and the 
council of ſtate, ſhould, aftei hearing two 
ſermons, be magnificently feaſted at Gro- 


*cers-ball, by the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
and common conncil. * | 


his was accordingly done, gn the th 
of June ; the lord mayor, as 'twas uſual 
3 8 | towards 
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towards kings, meeting Lonthas the grad = 
with the reſt of the members, at Iemple- 
bar, and there reſiguing the ſword to bim; 
which having again receiv'd, be carry/d be- 
fore him into the city. And having heard 
two ſermons at Chriſt- church, preachd by 
Mr. Goodwin and Dr. Owen, chey pro- 
cecded to Grocers-hall to dinner. The 
ſpeakor ſat firſt; next to him the lord- 
mayor; then the earl of Pembroke call'd 
to the lord commiſſioner Whitelock to ſit 
down as the eldeſt commiſſioner of the 
Gteat- ſeal: White lock excus'd it, and de- 
ſir'd the earl co fic down firſt But he ſaid 
zoud, What, do you think Iwill fig down 
before you? TLhave given place heretofare 
to biſhop Williams, to my lord Coventry, 
and to my lord Littleton; and you have 
the ſame place they had; and as much ho- 
nour belongs to the place under a com mon- 
wealth, as under a king; and you ate a gen- 
tle man as well born and bred as any of em. 
The earl oblig'd Whitelock to take prece- 
dence of him, and ſat down himſelf next 
to him; then the lord preſident of the coun- 
eil of ſtate and the other commiſſigners of 


PP 
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the Greatsſeal; then the earl at Salisbury 
and the lordv Howard.; after them lieute- 
nant general Cromwell, and other members 
of parliagient, and of the council of late, 
&c. The muſick at this fealt, which was 
No. 23* 1 erte 
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very ſumptuous, was only drums and trum. 
pets; no healths were drank, nor any inci. 
vility paſs'd. At this entertainment, there 
was preſented by the city to the lord. gene- 


beaten gold; and to lieutenant - general 
Cromwell three hundred pounds ing plate, 
and two hundred pieces in gold. 9290 
Cromwell was now juſt entering upon a 
new ſcene of action, and making prepara- 
tions for the reducing of Ireland to the 
power of the new commonwealth : But be. 
fore we deſcribe his memorable exploits 
in that kingdom, 'twill be proper to take a 
thort vie w of the poſture of affairs there for 
ſome time paſt, and the condition they 
Were NOW in. Y [ 
The lriſh rebellion che moſt barbarous 
and bloody that was ever executed in any 
part of the world, in which ſo many thou- 
fands Proteſtants were molt inhumanly mal- 
ſacred, broke out in Oct. 1741, which tho? 
it had been contriv'd with ſuch ſecrecy, and 
aRed with ſuch outrage, yet the. city of 
Dublin was wonderfully preſerv'd by diving 
providence, to be an aſylum for ſuah as el- 
caped thither, to avoid the fury of their 
bloody perſecutor Many of the poor 
Proteſtants came over alſoſ into England. 
hoping there to find ſhelter from the merci- 
leſs enemy: But this proved little comfort 


to 
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o thoſe diſtreſſed ſouls; for here tlie found, 
to the increaſe of their grief, that Eng and 
was preparing on all ſides to act the lame 

upon one another, which the. Papiſts had 
done againſt them in Ireland. But tho“ 
the difference between the king and parlia- 
ment increasd every day; yet. *twas fo o1- 
dered, that ſome regiments were ſent oyer. 
* Ireland, to ſtop the proceedings of the 
After the war had been carry'd on for 
ſome time in England, the king finding his 
affairs in a declining condition, and ſchat 
the parliament gain'd ground upon him, 
he in 1643; order'd the marquis of Ormond 
to make a truce with the -1riſh, that he 
might have the aſſiſtance of thoſe Engliſh 
forces that were in Ireland, in his war with 
the parliament, +» - L 7 

A ceſſation of arms was accordingly a- 
greed upon; but the Iriſh infamouſly broke: 

the articles of it: For the Englith being 
now gone over to England, they on a ſud- 
den roſe againſt the marquis, and had: ſur- 
priz'd him, if he had not been inform'd be- 
tore of their deſign, and eſcap'd into Dub- 
lin: And being in no condition to defend! 
it, but obliged to deliver it up either to the 
Englilb ſent by the parliament; or ta the 
iriſh, he gave it up the Engliſh (wha made 
colonel Jones governor) and came over _ 

r the 
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the king, at what time he was carry d from 
place to place by the army ¼ 
The marquis had not been long gore, 
but the treacherbus lriſh being terrify'd with 
the neus, that che parliament was ſending 
_ over an armythither, requeſttd-the prince, 
to whom thꝭ marquis had repdir'd, to ſend 
hirn back, enga ging themſelves to ſubmit 
abſolutely toꝶhis majeſty s authority, and to 
obey the marquis as his lieutenant, and join 
wich trim to expel the parliament's forces. 
The marquis beingiaccordingly arri v'd, en- 
trod into. moſtidifhonourable! articles with 
the Triſh, who having made a confederacy 
| among themſelvcꝭ, : foori-betame more for · 
able by the atceflion of the lord Inchi- 
quitg preſident of Munſter. and the Scois in 
the province of Ulſter. Before the arrival 
of the marquis, the pope's nunaio, who had 
beer ſent over to promote the grand rebelli- 
on; and had of late beha vd himſeif ſo tyran- 
nmically, that he became intolerable oven 
the Iriſh them ves, was expell'd the king» 
dom: And now the royaliſts and ſriſh be ing 
umed; Ireland ſer md in a fair way of be- 
ie&:6ntirely reduced to the King's obedience, 
BurzQwen; Roe Onral, the beſt commander 
among the Iriſh, not liking the articles of 
che canfederacy, refuſed to be included in 
it, anchjbini ag: with che parlia ment's forces 
relicv d Londonderry, then befieged wa 
V2) 3 „ 
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lord Ardes:\ Ormond. however and the con- 
federates having a, numerous army, che 
whole kingdom was al moſt reduced by them, 
excepting,, Londonderry, govern'd by Sir 
Charles Coot, and Dublin the chief city, 
wherein was | colonel Jones with no very 
conſiderable force, beſides that his men were 
frequently deſerting their colours. The ene- 
my with their formidab e army was new 
marching to beſiege it, and ſent many 
chreatningdutnmons, requiring a ſpeedy ſur- 
render of the place 3 which notwithſtanding, 
thro the vigilance of the governour, held 
aut to the confuſion of the beſiegers. 6 þ But 
his preſent difficulties, and the great dan- 
ger he was in, made him repew his inſtan- 
ces to the paxliament, in the moſt preſſing 
manner for ſpeedy ſupplies of men and pro- 
viſions; declaring, - that elfe all would be - 
loſt. Here upon the-parliament, not inſen- 
fib'e of his condition, began to provide for 
che relief of Ireland with all poſſible expe. 
dition: Andappointed commillary-general 
Ireton, colonel Scroop, colonel Horton, 
major-general Lambert, with their four re- 
giments of chorſe; colonel Ewer, colonel 
Cook, colonei Hewſon, and colonel Dean, 
with theirs of foot, and five troops of dra. 
goons, all old ſoldiers of the Engliſh army, 
r the ſaid fervice: And belides theſe, other 


tegiments were rais'd by beat of drum, to 


10 3 make 


* 


baſten all the neceſſary preparations; for he 
confeſſed that kingdom to be reduced to ſo 


anſwer that immediately after, on the 224 


192 Wel. I E of | 
make up a ſufficient force for effectually cat: 
rying on ſo great a work, 


* 


The forces being in a great degree of rea- 
dinefs; the parliament began now to think 
of à general for this expedition; and hay. 
ing had ſufficient experience of Cromwell 


great abilities, and knowing no man ſo fit 


for the employment, they deſired him to 
accept of it; who not without ſome ſeem- 
ing reluctancy at laſt undertook it, and after 
many. humble expreffions of his own un- 
worthineſs and diſability to ſupport ſo great 
a charge; and for the entire reſignation of 
himſelf to their commands, and abſolute 
dependence upon God's providence, he ac. 


quainted them, that he ſubmitted to their. 


good will and pleaſure; and defired them to 


great ſtreights, that he was willing to en- 
gage his own perſon, purely for the diffl. 
culties which appeared in the expedition; 
and more out of hope to give ſome obſtructi- 
on to the preſent ſucceſs of the rebels, and 
to preſer veto the common wealth ſome foot- 
ing in that kingdom, than from any expec- 


tation that he ſhould be able, with his 


ſtrength, in any ſigna! degree to prevail 
over them. e „ 0 
The houſe was ſo well pleas'd with this 


of 


- 
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of June, he had a pompous commĩiſſion gi- 
ven him in Latin and Eyngliſh, to command 
all forces to be ſeat into lreland, and to be 
lord-governour both as to civil and military 
affairs in that kingdom, for three years: 
And colonel Jones was made lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the horſe. From the very mipute 
of his receiying this charge, Cromwe!l us'd 
an incredible expedition in the railing of 
money, providing of ſhipping, and the 
drawing the forces together for this enter- 
prize. The ſoldiers march'd with great 
ſpeed to the rendez vous at Milford Haven, 
there to expect the new lord- deputy. 

About this time Cromu ell had a remark- 
able interview with the lord Broghill; who 
having form'd a deſign of deſerting the par- 
liament's ſervice, as the earl of Inchiquin 
had done, came privately to London, 1n- 
tending to go to the king in France. He 
was no ſooner came to London, hut a gen- 
tleman came to him from the lord governour 
Cromwell, to acquaiot him that he would 
pay him a viſit, it he knew when he wou d 
beat leiſure; as which Broghill was exgeed- 
ingly ſurpriz'd, having never had any ac- 
quaintznce with him; and told che meſſon- 
ger he ſuppos'd he was miſtaken in the per- 
ſon he was ſent to: But the gentleman con- 
vincing him he was not, the lord Broghtll 
ewn'd who he was, and ſaid he would not 

give 


. * 
* 
3 
. 
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give his efecllency the trouble to come ta 


im, but dee wait upon him ſhortly. 
The meſſenger had not been long gone; 
before Cromwell came himſelf, and aftet 
complimengs p4ſs'd,' deſired to ſpeak with 
bm in private; when he told him. He had a 
great reſpect for him, and was therefore 
come to acquaint him With ſomething {that 
very nearly concern'd him, and to give him 
his advice upon it. He then told him, that 
the. council of ſtate were informed of his 
deſign in croſſing the water (which the: lord 
Broghill had communicated to two'or three 
truſty friends oply) that inſtead of going to 
the Spaw he deſigned to go to the king, and 
take a commiſſion from him to act againſt 
the parliament in Irciand: That the coun: 


cil had good proof of what he ſaid, and 


could produce copies of his letters to that 
purpoſe; npon which it was-refolyed to 


ſend him to the Tower; which had been 


done, if himſelf had not prevented it, and 
obtained time to coufer with him, to ſee if 
he could be induc'd to alter his purpoſe. 
The lo:d Broghiil ſeeing it would be to no 
purpoſe to evade the matter, ask'd Crom- 
well's pardon, thank'd him for bis good 
offices, and requeſted him to adviſe him. 
Cromwell reply'd, That the council of 


ſt te and he were no ſtrangers to his actions. 


in lrelard; ard te ſubduing of the rebels 
2 being 
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pleat body of fifteen thouſand horſe and 
foot ; out of which were drawn twelve regi- 
ments, containing in all about ten thouſand 
ſtout reſolute men, for the preſent ſervice: 
Wich this army, furniſh'd with all things 
neceſſary, he advanced towards I redagh, 
a town well fertified, with a garriſon in it 
of two thouſand five,hundred foot, and three 
hundred horſe, the flower of the royal army, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Aſton, a 
brave experienced ſoldier. The marquis 
of Ormond had foreſeen, that this place, 
by reaſon of its neighbourhood, and ſitua- 
tion, would be firſt attempted, it not being 
likely that the enemy would leave fo conſi- 
derable a fortreſs behind them; and he was 
in hopes he ſhould have time to recruit his 
ſhatrer'd army, and repair the loſs of the 
late defeat. while Cromwell ſhould be waſt-: 
ing bis forces againſt a town they believ/d; 
could hold our a month, and before that 
ume be rehe vd: But the event ſhew'd how: + 
much he was miſtaken. 5 
Cromweil was no ſooner come beforg 
Tadagh, bur obſerving the rules of war, 
be ſummon'd the governour to ſurrender; 
which ſummons was ſligbted, and look'd 
upon rather as a matter of formality, than 
that he did believe to have the town upon.” 
it. Hereupon the lord governour order'd 
all thipgs for a quick diſpatch of the ſiege. 
1 |  Ayfſcougan's 
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Ayſcough's ſhips blocked them up by feas 
and on the land, che white flag was taken 
down, and the red enſign diſplay'd before 
the town. The beſieged were not much dif. 
mayed at this, as expecting ſuccour from 
the marquis of Ormond; and they ſeem'd 
to be unanimous in this reſolution; rather 
than deliver up the town, to expire with it; 


a ther did not long after. 


For Cromwell being ſenſible of the miſ- 


chiefs of a long ſiege, like an impatient 


aMmqueror, would not ſpend time in the 
common forms of approaches and turnings; 
but immediately planted a ſtrong battery, 
which ſoon levell'd the ſteeple of a church 
of the South fide of the town, and a tower 


chat Hood near it. The next day, the bat- 
=tery continuing, the corner tower between 


the Eaſt and South walls was demoliſhed, 


And two breaches made, which fome regt- 


ments of foot immediately enter'd; but they 
were not made low enough for the horſe to 
go in with them. Here the utmoſt bravery 
was ſhewn on both ſides, the breaches being 
not more couragiouſly aſſaulted than va- 
lantly defended. The enemy within ſo 


furiouſly charg'd thoſe who firſt enter'd, 


that they drove them back again faſter than 
they came in. | 

Cromwell, who was all this while ſtand- 
ing at the battery, obi:rying this, drew out 


3&2 88 a freſh 
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3 ta reſerve, of c lonel wer); foot, amd 
iu peckon bravely Ent8r'@ ien chem into = 
4 e This e of * their" gen —_ 
inſpi pir ra the Sic wich fach'frefh courage,” —_— 
chat none Were able to ſtand before them 
ad baving 9, Salo d che gw, they made 
. 15 ſlaughter, puttiſſg all they met 
z h. that were. in arms, d the ſwords! 
1 2 well haying expreſly ap See hot: 
pale any Si. chin 2 be fi ve 
5 ad: 127 dell n, of which 62565 difc 5 . 
cher places m making oppoſition; 
which purpaſe the lorg-ove;nour 5 We 
the parliament, © That be belizev'#" this e- 
yerity would” fave much effüflo of blood. 
Alton men did hot fall utirevgag'd, an 
they” foughe, bravely, "and" 755 tely 
pured every rr Vin gets, maki * 
ide © . e by 5 #7 
ſtreets at roy 
2 to the churches & 4229 8. Fre * 
places of ſhelcer., rat By 1 
got into St. Peter's church ſteeple reel 
here to ſell cheir Yes at 48 is a rate 
poſſible ; "but they w ere all quickly blows. 
up. 10 gun- powder, only one man'eſcap- 
ing, who. leap'd d from the rower : The wied 
befriending im, he receiy d go further hu 
I the fat chan breaking his leg; whit 
f ates men ſeeing, took him up, An | 
gave. him quarter. be” Th . 
a 25. B I | 
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e 
ether places when, "IA fo co yield 
Fon eee ſtrong guards were im medi- 
ately put upon them to ſtarve them out; 


which ſoon had chat effect as to make chem 
ſurrender. chemſelves to the mercy of the 
conquerors,' | which was Age but mall; 
for all the: o ers were pre. ſently_ knock 
& the ckeed, and every tenth man of the 

(oldiers kPa,” and the reſt t ruſt on Tipe 

ard for Barbadoes. 

The governqur Arthur Afton, here 
| 5 met bis ate, being put to the 
rd among the reſt. And thus was this 

ron» place taken, and fack'd in leſs than 3 
gy dale which. the b 1 Iriſh were 

ty ree whale: years in takings This, great 
8 3 ction, pag prixing. that O-Neal, at 
| hearing it, gta, great oath, That 
| if romwell had taken Fredagh by ſtorm; 
if be ſhould ftorm belt, "he. would take it, 
de diſmal deſtrud ion of Tredagh: renderd 
mwelPs, name formidable to all other 
; TY 42 ung about. Fey of them bad ſo 
Aude folution as to expect a ſummons to 

urrende ery and . e the garriſons of 

Trim and n e the like uſage, 
bandon'd Ty to the gonqueror. In this 
tft place their baſte was 10 Fra, that they 
left their great guns behind them, on che 
platforms. Cromwell did not at that time 
mcry on bis copqyeſts any farther he 

- own 
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ward, but return'd to Dublin, and march'd 
with his army towards Wexford, that patt 


lying convenient for ſubſiſting his army in 


„ 


the ſouthern countries. 8 
la his march, a place call'd Killingkerick; 
about fourteen miles from Dublin, being 
deſerted by the enemy, he put à party of 
his men into it. Arckloe-caſt!le Was likewiS 
abandon'd, and many other places ſubmitted 
to hi m. 9150 = oh 155-5 


On the i ſt of October, Cromwell with his 


* 


army came before Wexford, and ſent a um- 


moos to the governour, colonel David Syn- 
hot, requiring a ſpeedy ſutrender. His ati- 
ſwer was ſomewhat dubious, which occalt- 
on'd many papers to paſs betwixt him and 
the lord-genetal Cromwell. The gover- 


nour did this on purpoſe to 'prottatt time 
until the earl of Caftlehaven had throwu 4 


party of five hundred foot into the town to 


teinforce the garrifon ; and having now fe- 


. 1 


cei vd theſe recruits; he reſolv'd to defend 


5 place as long as he could, and ſeem'd to 


defy all the attempts that might be made 


againft him. Upon this, Cromwell ap- 
plies himfelf in goòd earneſt to the work, 
and be nds his greateſt force againftthe cafHle, 


- 


knowing, that i ph His gaining of that, the. 
town mutt foon follow. k. 
ry to be erected againit it, Whereby a fmhall 
breach being made, 'commiſſionets wete 


ollow/ He causU's batte- 


a 


Fenn 
, e. IEE 
len from the enemy, to treat about 4 fil 
D » CO os: 
In the mean time the guts continued 
firing, no ceſſation having been agreed upon; 
whereby the breach in the caſtle being made 
Wider, the guard that was appointed to de. 
ep ne: their poſt; whereupon ſome 
of Cromwell's men enter'd the caſtle, and 
ſet up their colours at the top df it. The 
enemy obſerving this, quitted their ſtations 
in all parts, fo that the others getting over 
the walls, poſſoſs d themſelves of the town 
without any great oppoſition,” ant ſet open 
the gates for the horſe to enter, tho? they 
could qo but little ſervice, _ all the ſtrects 
being barr'd with cables. The town being 
thus enter'd,, none were ſuffer'd to live that 
were found in arms; and fo they cut their 
. way, throꝰ the ſtreets, till they came to the 
market place, where the enemy fought de- 
ſperately ſor ſome time; but were at laſt 
quite broken, and all who were found in 
arms put to the ſword. Ludlow ſays, that 
the foot preſsd the enemy ſo cloſe, that, 
crowding to eſcape. over the water, they ſo 
over. loaded the boats, that many of them 
were drowned, Great riches were taken in 
this town, it being eſteem'd by the enemy 
'A place, of great ſtrength; and ſome ſhips 


were {eiz'd in the harbour, which had much 


i interrupted the commerce of that coaſt. The 
— lord- 
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duction of this place was of, very confiderar 
ble advantage to the conquerors, being 3 
port- town, and very convenient for recely-" 
ing ſupplies from England. And the ſeve- 
ricy that was exercis'd here, had. the lame 
effect with. that us d before at Drogheda; 
the terror ſpreading. into all towns and forts 
along the coaſt, as far as Dublin, ſpar'd the 
- general the trouble of ſummoning them. 
The winter now. coming on, and it being 
a very wet ſea on, Cromwell's troops ſufter-. 
ed much from the weather, and the flux 
then raging amongſt them. Many thought 
theſe rea ſons ſhould have oblig?d him for 
the preſent, to put a ſtop to his conqueſts; 
but he was of another mind, and more in 
the right than they. The difficulties the 
marquis of Ormond met with in bringing 
a neu army into the held, after his late de- 
feat, the ancient diſagteement again break - 
ing out bet y cen the Popith confedærates and 
him, on, accaunt of that diſaſter, the ſecret 
intelligence held by Cromwell in che pe- 
vince of Munſter, and; the mighty affairs 
that call'd him back over the ſeay ſeem d to 


um more poweriul motives for continuing | 


"i (ne: 2 


the war, than the winter was to intetrurr 
his progreſs eee 
Being thus reſolv'd, he marches with his 
army towards Roſs. a ſtrong town upon the 
Barrow. The lord Taffe was goverpour of 
this place, who had a ſtrong gartifot: wich 
kim; and che better to ſecure in, Ormond, 


Caſtlehaven, and the lord Ardes, in their - 


own perſons, caus'd fifteen hundred men 
more to be boated over to retnforce it, 
Cromwell's army all the while lookin on, 
without being able to hinder them. Howe- 
ver the lord: governour no ſooner came be- 
fore the town, but he fent the governour a 
ſummons to this effect, That fince his 
coming into Ireland he ever endeavour'd to 
avoid the effuſion of blood, having bee 1 be- 
fore no place, where he did not ſend them 
ſuch terms, as might be for their preſerva- 
tion; ard to continue the like courſe, he 
now ſummons them to deliver up the town 
to the parliament of England.“ No anſwer 
was at preſent returnꝰd tothis ſummons, *till 
the great ane began to play; when the go- 
vernour, ' beipg apprebenfive of the ſame 
vſage that other garriſons had before met 


Wicd, was willing to treat; which being 


-allow'd, they came to the agræment, That 
"the town be deliver'd- up to lord-gerera 
Cromwell, and they within march away 
with bag and baggage to Kilkenny * Wki 
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fifteen hundred of them accordingly did; 
but fix hundred of them being Eng iſh, re- 
Nee ONTO 1 00h, 

In the mean time Kingſale, Cork, Yong- 
ball, Bandon bridge, and ethgr garriſons 


voluntarily declar'd for the conqueror; 


& which garriſons prov'd of great uſe tothe 


reduction of Munſter, and conſequently of 
all Ireland. Sir Charles Coot and colonel 
Venables were yery ſucceſsful in che north; 
and the lord Broghill and colonel Hewſon 

did good ſervice in other place. 
Cromwell having made himſelf maſter of 

Roſs, 'caus'd a bridge of boats to be laid over 
the Barrow, and his army to fit down be- 
fore Duncannon, a ſtrong fort commanded 
by colonel Wogan: But this place was ſo 
well provided with all things neceſſary, 
that it was judg'd it would be time loſt to 
tarry long before it. And ſo the army 
quickly roſe, and march'd away into the 


county.of Kilkenny ; where pany =: 8 | 


Ormond, being join'd by Inchequin, ſeed. 
refoly'd to give Cromwell battle. His army 
was ſtrong both in horſe and foot, far ſur- 
paffing Cromwell's, which was much weak 
end by continual duty, difficult marches, 
the flax, and other diſeaſes. Notwith- 
landing which, the marquis, upon the ap- 
proach bf his enemy, drew off, without max- 
ing any attempt, or {trtking one ſtroke. 
— 85 | 3 
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| Upon, which, Eniſtegoe, a little walled 
_ tawn,., abqur five. miles from Ros „ Was Ie 
duc'd by colonel Abbot; and colonel Rey 
nolds, with; twelve troops o $250 and 
ret of, dragoons, march d up to Garrick; 
where having divided bis men into two 
parts, hilſt he mus d them with one party, 
he enter d a gate wich the other, takin 
aboix.a hundred priſoners y it hout the lob 
of a man. ; elne 19 0% mids 
Lhe jnews hereof being brought to the 
lotd-general Cromwell, theo at Roß, where 
be had continued . for ſome time indiſpos d, 
be immediately march d auay with his army 
to-baligge Waterford, in hopes of gainin 
that important place 0 


a t pt: ſee tip es thou 
raw into inter quatters. Being come be: 
bereit. he preſenchy detache 2; geg ment o 
horſe and thre troops of dragon to re; 
dus Paſſager fort; which party: mer.v ith the 
debr'd fogcels, the forhapd cal, with five 


gie at guns, and much arms and ammturion, 
eig Igen delivet d. to chem. But the | 
|  carrigd on; bor Cromwell. perceiving that 
te city reſolved to ſtand upon their ] 
gelences and it being nom December, and 
3 the Weather very Wet, he thought it maſt 
adoiſable 0 draw off his army into winter 
Funes where chey , might he fette 
| S340 132 AM >” | | Ts nr agafaſt 
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gainſt the ſpring, for the better finiſhipg 
f the work they had fo. proſperouſſy be- 
zun. e GE ; . 
| 2 the mean time, a party, of the epemy 's 
from W aterford, and another from uncan- 
non jaining together, belieg'd Paſſage-fort; 
but being ſer upon by col, Zankey,. they 
were totally-routed, 2 great ſang of them 
being) killed. and three hundred and fifty 
taken priſoners. Several other skirmiſhes 
were maintain'd with the like ſucceſs ; but 
the loſs of lieutenant-geperal Jones, - who 
died about this ume at Wexford of a vio: 
lent fever, ſlruck a damp upon all. He was 
a man every way bold and daring, of won» 
derful courage and refolution, and yet he 
govern'd his yalour with progeny, being 
not rath, but adviſed in all 


ſent from England by the parliament. And 


— 
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1 The LIFE T 
Of pay and neceſſaries, ran by whole troops 
to Cromwell's camp; who made very great 
uſe of the kriſh animoſities, and of the jea- 
louſies between them and Ormond. He | 
us'd to ask ſome of the marquis's friends, | 
whom he had taken priſoners, What the 
marqu s of Ormond had to do with Charles 
Stuart, and what obligations he had receiy'd 
from him; and then would ſpeak of the 
hard uſage his grandfather had met with 
from king James, and the long impriſon. 
ment he had ſuſtain'd by him, for not ſub- 
mitting to an extrajudicial determination, 
and {aid, he was contident, if the marquis 
and he could meet and confer together, they 
ſhould part very good friends. And many, 
who heard theſe diſcourſes, by bis permiſ- 
© fron, gave the ma quis information of all 
he had ſaid. 
Whzilſt the army continued in their win- 
- ter-quarte's, the vigilant and active Crom- 
well would not fit fill, but viſited ali the 
| 1 that were in his poſſeſſion in Mun- 
ter, and ordered all affairs both military 
and civil When he came to Kinfale, the 
mayor of the town (as was uſual in other 
places) deliver'd to him the mace and keys; 
which. he return'd not to him again, but 
Rave them to colonel Stubber the poyernor. 
This was the more taken notice of, becauſe 
it had not been us d by the een, ; 
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but the reaſon of this proceeding was, be-. 
cauſe the mayor was an Iriſhman, and alſo , 
a papiſt, and ſo 'twas not.judg'd. p oper to 
entruſt ſuch a one with the government of 


ſo important a place. 


About this time th 


e parliament being ap- 


pre henſive of the deſigns that were carrying 
on againſt them in Scotland in favour of the 
king, and thinking they might have occa- 
fon to make uſe of Cromwell for pre vent - 
ing the miſchief that threatned them from. 
thence, reſolved that he ſhould be ſent for 
over into England, ordering the ſpeaker to 
write a letter to him for that purpole; but 
it being towards the latter end of March 
before he received this letter, and it being 
not his temper to lie long ide, when he 
knew he had much to do, he proceeded in 


his work of reducin 


ſucceſsful in it. 


g Ireland, and was very 


The month of January was hardly eæ- 
pir'd, when the army took the field again 
in two bodies, which he divided on pure, 
poſe to diſtreſs the marquis of Ormond. 
Himſelf took one party, and another was 
led by--lreton, who march'd direcily to 


Carrick, in order to reinforce himſelf 
the conjunction of colonel Reynolds. T 
were to march into the enemy's quarters 


two ſeveral ways, aad to meet together at a 
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this deſign, Cromwell with his party 
march'd away over the Blackwater, to. 
wards the counties of Limerick and Tippe. 
rary. After that, he took (loghern-houſe, 
belonging to Sir Richard Everard, one of 
the ſupreme council of the Iriſh. From 


thence he march'd to Roghill-caſtle, which. 


upon ſummons. was, deliver'd up to bim. 
Here with much difficulty he paſs'd the ri- 


yer Shewr, and without delay march'd 


away to Fe-thard, a garriſon town where 
one Butler was governour, Being got into 
the ſuburbs about. ten at night, he ſent a 
trumpet with a ſummons to the town; but 
they ſnhot at the trumpet, and being inform'd 
that the lor d- lieutenant was with the party, 
they faid, That it was not a fit time to 
ſend a Tummons inthe night. Upon this a 
reſolution being taken tg ſtorm, the gover- 
nour thought fit to fend two commiſſioners 
to treat with the lord lieutenant; and after 
one night ſpent in the treaty, the town was 
ſurtender'd the next morning upon articles; 
which Cromwell the more readily granted 
them, becauſe he had but few foot, and no 
great guns nor tadd 'rs; and ſeventeen com- 
panties of the Ulſter foot were within five 
miles of the town,” The enemy. qultted it 
in ſome diſorder, after which the magi- 
ſtrates ſent a'petition'tq the lord-heutenant, 
ee din 
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The forces baying a littie refreſſ'd chem- 
ſelves at Feathar:i', the general march 
with them from thence to Galan, garrifon'd 
by the enemy. Here he was join'd by lrę: 
ton, Reynolds, and Zankey, making up in 
all a conſiderable body. The chief ſtrength, 
of Calan conſiſted in three caſtles that were 
in the town; and theſe the ſoldiers ſtorm'd 
one after another, and carry'd them all. 
Thus the place held out but one day, and 
paid dear for that ſhort reſiſtance, all who, 
were in arms being put to the 1woid, ex- 
cept Eutler's troops, which ſurrender'd be- 
fore the cannon was fired. This fo terrify d 
ſome who defended a houſe about a muſquet 
ſhot from the town, that they preſently, 
ſent to Cefire liberty to remove to Kilkenny 7 
which the lord - general readily granted. 
The ſoldiers having ſufficiently furniſh'd, 
themſelves with the proviſions they found 
in the town, march'd back again to Fea- 
thard, by the way, taking the two caſtles 
at Cnoctofer, and Bully-nard; after which 
ſoon ſollc w'd Kiltennon, Arſennon, Coher, 
and Dundrum, very conſide rable places. 

The lord-governor Cromwell had now 
entirely ſubdued all places of importance, 
except L.merick, Waterford, Clonmell,.. 
Galloway, and Kilkenny. Theſe were 
places of great ſtrength, and would take 
up much time; however, he refolved to 

B's | attempt 
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attempt the laſt: But fearing the force he 


had might not be ſufficient to carry on the 
deſign, he ſent orders to col. Hewſon, the 
new governour of Dublin, to bring him all 
the forces he could draw out of the garri- 
ſons of Wexford, and the other poſts he 
bad taken on that fide. Accordingly Hew. 
fon, after having taken Laughiin-bridye, 
join'd the lord-governour's army near Gow- 
ram, a populous town, defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle, whereof one Hammond a Kentiſh- 


man was governor, Being ſummon'd to de- 


. + O 
| ip it up, he return'd a very refolute an- 


er, having great confidence in the valour 


of his men, who were Ormond's own regi- 
ment. Upon this; the great guns began to 


play, and did ſuch furious execution, that 
he ſoon thought it time for him to beat a 


parley: But it was now too late; for he 


could obtain no other conditions than theſe, 
© That the common ſoldiers ſhould have 


their lives, and the officers be diſpos'd of as 


ſhould be thought fit.“ The place being 
thus deli ver'd up, to which Hammond was 
enforc'd by the ſedition of the ſoldiers, he 


and all the commiffton-offi. ers but one, 


were the n: xt day ſhot to death; and the 
prieſt, who was chaplain to the popiſſ ſol- 


diers in the regiment, hanged. 
Aſter this, the Jord-governour proceeds 


in his deſign of beſieging the city of Kil- 
Bd? kenny. 


— 1 # | 
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kenny, The garriſon there required a more 
then ordinary ſtrength to reduce it, as hay= -# 
ing been again and again reinfore'd by thoſe 
who had ſurrender'd upon articles the ſmal 
towns and caſtles in that county. But Crom- 
well, not at all diſcourag'd at this, on the 
22d of March, ſent firſt of all a ſmall party 
of horle before to make diſcoyery..,-an 
ſhortly after came up with his whale force, 
Being advanc'd within a mile of the city, be 
made a ſtand, and ſent a ſummnns to Sir 
Walter Butler the governour, and the corpo- 
ration, to deliver up the. city for the uſe of. 
the parliament of England. The anſwer; 
which was retyrn'd the next day not being 
ſatisfactory, Cromwell made his approaches 
near to the wall, and caus'd a battery to be 
erected in the moſt convenient place for an- 
noying the beſieged, and opening an en- 
trance to the beſiegers. In the mean time 
the beſieged were not idle; but obſerving 
where the enemy bent his greateſt ſtrength, 
endeavour'd there to make the greate!*” 
oppolition, by raikng them to _retrench- 
ments within, ſtrongly palliſadoing them, 
and placing: ſome pieces that might play to 
the beſt advantage. Cromwell however, 
having made all the neceſſary preparations, 
fell furioufly to battering the walls; where- 
by, after making about an hundred ſhot, a 
dreach was open'd. In the mean while, e- | 
| : at, lodge! 
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lonel Ewer, with a thouſand foot, was of. 
der A to attempt another part of the city, 
called Triſh- town; aud the better to facili- 
Re this enterprize, the ſoldiers were or. 
der d to attack the aforemention'd breach; 
Which they accordingly did with very little 


. loſs. 


There was on the other fide of the river 
another ſmall town, or ſuburbs to the main 


city, and it was thought convenient to fend 


eight companies of foot to polleſs themſclves 
of it; which was done without any oppoſi- 
tio : And this animated them to endeavour 

bald over the bridge into the 
city; but the ſame misfo: tune happen'd as 
before at the breach. However, theſe de. 
ſperate attempts occaſion'd the governour to 


reflect more ſeriouſly upon his preſent Cir- 


cumſtances; for the garriſon in Cantwel- 


caſſle, whom he had ſent for, had deſired 
. paſſes of the lord governour Cromwell to 


go beyond ſea, and enter themſelves into 
the ſervice of fe reign Princes, enga ing ge- 
ver to act againſt the parliament of En- 


gland; which requeſt Cromwell granted 


n 
But that which moſt of all diſcourag'd 
the goyernour, was, that he muſt not ond) 


defend himſelf, but muſt alſo be his own 
-felief, there being no army in the field fht- 
ſicient tor that purpole. 
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three months after the date of the: afic kes! 
Thirdly, T 6 governor,” officers, and '{Þ © 
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„ thing together with the conſide- 


tation, that t 0 longer he® food dür e 


worſe he woult'Fare, indudd him to enter 
into a treaty 5. and 5 25 A day's debate, th 
came to an A eement upon the e 
te ms: We Firft, 2 THe the city and” caſt 


ſhould"be deff 1˙d up to the lord: governdur 


Cromwell,” with i Al th Arms, ammufftiss. 
ald publick Notes.” Secondly, The thbabis 
fancs* of Den to be protected, in theif 


rſons, nd" Eſtates, from the Vis. 
[ence of uy ſoltiery ++} ſuch 5s had's 


mind 15 remove, to lade liberty o to de 


diers to match 8 a ywirh' bag and haggage. 
Fourthly, The” E770 pay tuo thouſabd 
unds as a ratuity to, his excel ſeney the 
ea Cromwel 8 army.“ 3 9 OO: 
Thus was the city of Kilkenyy; which 
had been the nucſery of the late rebellion, 
and the refidetice of the ſupreme ehiecil 


reduc'd ta the parliament $ obeMenee in'Fels 


than a week's time, ahd'that chyefly by tho 


vigilance; activity, and iodefatigabſe indu- 


ſtry of the lord general omwelk; who 


would always | bear a ſhire in the bafüftäf is 


his ſoldiers were exposd to, und o_—_ 
Bal 


fromi them at any time Wen His 


valour was necef] if ſo that he A ently 
e, f. e 211 10 DF 
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laid aſide the dignity of a great commander, 

to act the part of a private ſoldier. 
Cromwell ſtay d no longer at Kilkenny 

than was neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of 


that city; after which he march'd with the 


army to Carrick, from thence to proceed 
upon further action. Here he wrote a let- 
eer to the ſpeaker of the parliament, giving 
a particular account of the n of Ki ken- 
ny, and ſeveral other places of leſs impor. 
tance. And then 1 bis coming 
over into England, ze confeſs'd he had re- 
ceived many private intimations of the par- 


liament's pleaſure, as to that matter, and 
copies of their votes; but all thele were 


but private intimations. He ſaid, that he 


received not the ſpeaker's Ie: ter till March 


22d, which was dated Jan 8. and then ſup- 
poſed the army to be in winter- quarters, and 
the time of the year not ſuitable for preſent 
action: Upon which he concludes thus; 
Making this as the reaſon of your com- 


mand, (viz. the army being in winter-quar- 


ters, &c.) and your forces having been in ac- 


tion ever ever ſince Jan. 29. and your letter 


EL 


which was.to be the rule of my obedience, 


coming to my hands after our having been 


ſa long in action, with reſpect bad to the 


reaſons you were pleaſed to uſe therein; 
and having received a letter, ſigned by 


vourſelf of the 26th of Feb. which me:tions 
| IS” nor. 
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not a word of the continuance of your plea- 
ſure concerning my coming ,over; 1 did 
humbly concei ve it much conſiſted with my 
duty, humbly to beg a poſitive ſignification; 
what your will 4s; profeſſing (as before the 
Lord) that I am moſt ready to obey your 
commands herein; with all alacrity; re- 
joicing only to be about that work which L 
am called to hy 7 whom God hath ſet 
over me, which I acknowledge to be you; 
and fearing only in obeying you, to diſo- 
bey you. I moit humbly and earneſtly be- 
ſeech you to judge for me, whether your 
letter doth not naturally allow me the li- 
berty of begging a more clear expreſſion of 
your command aid pleaſure; which when 
vouchſafed to me, will find moſt ready and 
chearful obſervance from, &c. ds. 
About thistime, the marquis of Ormond, 
the lord Caſtlehaven, and the biihop of 
Clogher reffecting on the deſperate conditi- 
on ot their affairs, appointed a meeting in 
Weſt-Meath, with 'the gentlemen of that 
county, to conſider of ſome better way te 
ſupport their cauſe, Which was now almbſt 
ruin'd every where. In this meeting Or- 
mond propos'd; © Firſt, Whether they were 
able to raiſe ſuch forces, as might be ſaffi- 
cient to engage with Cromwell. Secondly, 
In caſe they were not able to fight, whether 
it were not neceſſary wi-h all the forces wy 
2 8 cou 
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c uld make, to fall into the-Engliſh quar- 
rers, and there to burn and deſtroy what 
t dey could, that they might not be able to 
ſuhſiſt. Thirdly, If chis were not, feaſible, 
then whether it were, not moſt convenient 
for them all to join in ſome propoſitions of 
peace for the whole kingdom, or every one 
for himſelf, to make his particular appli- 

Md rkbg/ - i. 1611 JDOCR O89 Q7 Y4 1 

cation.“ This laſt &pedient, was molt. ap. 
Pray of by ſome; but the chief of them 
being conſcions of their own guilt, .thought 
they were not very Jikely;:to obtain good 
conditions when neceſſity oblig'd them to 
be I he and therefore to moleſt the 


ü Ea ih jn their, quarters was judg'd to be 


molt adviſeable for them all, thereby to 
protract time, debe ſhonld have a fit op- 
porturity to eſeapf out of ie kingdom, _ 

The lord-lieutenant having. wel refleſh'd 
Hs armya ter the ſiege ot Kilkenny, march d 
J Carrick,;. and;fat down. before Clon- 
el aer der le places in Which 
was a gatrilon of two thouſa: d got, ande 
bupgred anditwentys horſe Ne ſooner, was 
£3c;fiege form d bat colonel Reynolds 2nd 
ir, Theophil ug Jones were order d to march 


a with, e ee of 950 chouland 


de ne orle, foot and drasoons, to 
Prevent Omen delign of, falling into the 
Pazhamentys guartets 3 ang notice hereof! be- 
ele Bp fer ohr ges Coat, be thex-upon 
dos 2 „ 
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took the field with three thouſand men. But | 
the enemy ſhifting from place to place to 
avoid fighting, colonel Reynolds, thathis WWW 
men might not remain idle, beſieged Teq- 
rogham. In the mean time, the lord 'Brog- 

hill being detach'd with another party of 
one thoula dg” four hundred ,horſe and dra- 
goons, and one thouſand two hundred foot, 
to fight the biſhop of Roſs, who with five 
Foafard inch. e eee e RE 
Clonmell, he foon got up with them and 
totally routed, them, killing about ſeven 
hundred upon, the place, taking twenty 
captains, Jieutenants, and other &: Withy as 
a ſo the biſhop himſelf with the ſtandafd of 
the church of Munſter. The lord Brog- 
hills horſe are ſail to have done the ſervice 
before the foot came up, and at ſuch a paPs, 
Where à hundred muſqueteers migt have 
repelPd all che horſe in Ireland.” 1 he bi- 
ſhop was cariy id to a caſtle which was kept 
by his own forces, and there hane'd before 
the walls, in the ſight of the garriſon; who 
were ſo diſmay'd at it, ,that they imme i- 
ately. ſurrender'd the caſtle to the parlia- 
ment's forces. This biſhop us'd to ſay, 
There was no way to ſecure the Englith, 
but by hanging them; and now himlſelt met 
with the ſame fate. : OY 3 
Theſe advantages were a great encourage- 
ment to thoſe Who lay before Clongats 85 
5 * | * which 3, 
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224 The LIFE of - "al : 
which the lord-lieutenant us'd more than or. 
dinary induſtry to reduce, underſtanding 
that its defenders were very unanimous, and 
withal choice men, well armed, and in all 


_ reſpects prepar'd to make a vigorous reſiſt. 


ance. Beſides it was govern'd by an active 
Itiſhman, one Hugh O-Neal, who had em- 
ploy'd all hands in the town for caſting up 
new counterſcarps on the inſide of the old 


walls, and doing every ite that might 


tend to ſecure the place; fo that it ſeem'd 
impoſſible to gain it by aſſault: | 

However, the valiant and active Crom- 
well, whoſe buſineſs now-requir'd a quick 
diſpatch, in regard that his ſervice was like- 
ly very ſoon to be elſewhere, reſov'd to try 
that courſe, | r | 
And ſo having ſummon'd the governor 
to ſurrender, and receiving no ſatisfactory 


anſwer, he ordered the great guns to be 


planted ; which did ſuch noble execution, 
that a breach was very ſoon open'd, which 
the beſiegers, npon a ſignal given, coura- 
giouſly enter'd, and met wich as gallant a 
reſiſtance from the beſieged ; notwithſtand- 


ing which the former made good their 


ground, and maintained a fight for four 
hours together, with doubtful ſucceſs, there 
being a great ilaughter on both ſi es: But 
at laſt the enemy was forc'd to quit the place, 


and, betake themſelves to flight; ard tho 
WE | bs they 
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they were very much favour'd by ſome hills 
near the town, yet could they not efcape 
the fury of the victorious foldiers, 'who 
killed many of them in the purſuit,” - © 

An eminent commander” in the army, 
who was himſelf in this fight, gave this c- 
count of it: That they found in Clonmell 
the ſlouteſt enemy that ever Was found by 


the army in lreland; and it was his opinien, 


and of many more, that there was never was 
ſeen ſo hot a ſtorm of ſo long a centinuance; 
and ſo gallantly defended, neither in Eng- 
land nor Ireland.” The ſubduing of this 
place, though with ſo - mich Cifficulty, 
made ſuch an impreſſion on many more, 
that in a very little time they ſubmitted 
without fo much as ſtriking a'{troke. 
While Cromwell was thus conquer!ng in 
one part of Ireland, Coot and Venables had 
the like ſucceſs in another, and brought all 
the north under his obedience : The biſhop 
of Cloger was here entirely routed, and be- 
ing taken priſoner, met with the ſame fate 
as the biſhop of Roſs; and in this fi h:* three 
thoutand of the old Iriſh rebels were flain. 
Thus the lord lieutenant was on all hands 
a'tended wich ſucceſs ;\and he gave a con- 
{tant account of his proceedings to the par- 
lizment and council of ſt te, in all his let- 
ters exhorting them to give the glory unto 
God, to whom it was only due. His p*0- 
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ceeding ſo proſperouſſy in his affairs, att 
ape RErRY 0: Bret a Way, e 
oned a book to be diſperſed: about rhis time, 
entituled, The charafter of King Cromwell: 
hich, cron e for e Af 
which, though tuppreÞ'd for a libel, is ſaid 
ty have been even receiv d as a Kind o F pro- 
phecy. And indeed by the good over 
ent of the army. in Ireland, and the p reat 
Torcels of it, and the well ordering of the 


6 


civil affairs of that kingdom, Cromwell 
obtarned a 0 zreat intereſt, not only in 
the officers of A army, both, there and 
here, but likewiſe in the parliament and 
council of ſtate, and all their party; only 
che Scots and Presbyterians were generally 
no ſavourers of him or his proceedings, 
le was no preparing to take Waterford 
and Dungannon, which he had miſs'd of 
before; and had actually block'd up Water- 
ford, when about the middle of May, he 
was by a new order, or rather requeſt of 
the parliament, ob iged to leave the finiſh- 
ing of bis far extended; congueſts to his ſon- 
in-law Ireton; whom, for that purpoſe, he 
conſtituted lord deputy. He had been Ire- 
land about nine months; a very inconſidet- 
able time, if we reſpect the great work be 
perform'd therein, which, was more than 
ever any king or queen of England was able 
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OLIVER CROMV EL L. 227 
| Waterford was ſurrender'd ſoon after his 
( | departure ; and ſo remarkable was the par- 
liment's ſucceſs in all parts of that king- 
dom, through the active valour, prudenee 
and induſtry of the lordalieutenant Crom 
vell, and thoſe whom be employ'd under 
him, that in leſs than a year's time, they 
were maſters of all. but Limerick, Gallo- 
way, and ſome le garriſons and forces on 
the Faſtneſſes. Before the lord governbur! 
left the iſle, that he might the better 
weaken the Irith; he contriv'd means for 
tranſporting no leſs than forty thouſand of 
them out of the nation, into the ſervice of 
foreign princes; of whom few ever retutn'd; 
again to their native country: So great a 
ſcourge was he to that rebellious and blood 
thirſty! generatio rd 

Cromwell appointed Ireton his deputy' 
and viſited thofe places in Munſter, - which 
ad lately ſubmitted to the parliament; with 
deſiga to ſettle the civil as well as military 
affairs of that province; for which end he 
made qohn Coke, Eſq; chief juſtice of Mun 
ſter; and having order'd all things in the 
belt manner that was poſſible, he embark?d/ 
for England; and failed hamie, as tere, in 
triumph. After a boiſterous paſſage, he 
landed at Briſtol, where the great guus were 
wed chrice over att his arrival, and be was 
welcam'd with many demonſtrations of jay. 
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Hence, without delay, he poſts for London; 
and on Hounſlow Heath, was met by the 
lord-general Fairfax, many members of par. 
liament and officers of the army, nd multi. 
tudes of people, who came out of curioſity 
to ſee him, who had made himſelt ſo fa- 
mous, and acquir'd ſuch high renown by hi 
great and valiant actions. Being thus atꝰ 
tended, he proceeds on, and coming to 
Hyde Park is {aluted with great guns, and 
ſeveral volleys of ſhot from colonel-Bark- 
ſtead's regiment, which was drawn up in 
the way for that purpoſe; Thus in a tri- 
umphant manner he enter'd thecity of Lon- 
don, amidſt a ctoud of attendants, friends, 
citizens, &c. and was receiv'd with great 
demonſtrations of joy. 

Here *tis obſery'd, that as he did not re- 
fule the honours that were paid to him on 
this occaſion, ſo he ſhew'd he had too much 
good ſenſe to make much account of them; 

as he was paſſing by Tyburn, a certain 
latte rer point ing to the crouds of people 
that came to meet him, and ſaying, See 
i what a multitude of people come to attend 
L your triumph; he an{wer'd with a ſmile, and 
very uncencern'd, More would come to ſee 
me hang'd. Being conducted to the Cock- 
Pit, which had been prepar'd for his recep- 
tion, the lord mayor and aldermen of Lon. 
don and many other perſons of quality, — 
| | __ .TREW 
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their viſits to him, congratulating the ſafe © 
arrival of his excellency, and expreſſing 
their own and the nation's great obligations 
to him. Having reſumed his place in par- 
liament, the ſpeaker in an elegant ſpeech 
gave him the thanks of the houſe, for the 
reat and faithful ſervices he had perform'd 
be the common-wealth in the nation of lre- 
land: After which, the lord-licutenant gave 
them a full and particular account of the 
preſent ſtate and condition of that country* 
And here, as it will not fall in my way in 
the remaining part of this hiſtory, I ſhall 
conclude this chapter with the death and 
character of the lord-deputy Ireton who 
died about a year and a half after Crom- 
well's departure. He had proceeded very 
ſucceſsfully in his new government and com- 
mand; and after the taking of ſeveral places, 
giving articles to ſome, and making exam - 
ples of others, he attempted the ſtrong city 
of Limerick, which after a long ſiege, at 
laſt ſurrender'd to him: But falling ſick of 
the plague here ſhortly after, he ended his 
days on the 26th of November, 1651. 
This man has been highly extolled by forme,” 
and as much condemned by others. So far 
as we have had occaſion to mention him in 
this hiſtory, we have given as juſt an.ac-- 
count of his actions and proceedings as wh 
could; wherein the reader muſt he left to 
>. oo _ 
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cenſure or acquic him as he ſhall think fit, 


a ter we have given this ſhort charzcter of 


him from Whitelock, who ſeems the moſt 
impartial: *© This.gentleman, ſays he, was 
a erſon very active and induſtrious (or, as 


he ſays elſewhere, a man of — and 


invention) and purpoſes: He was of good 
abilities for counſel as well as action; and 
made much uſe of his pen, and was very 


forward to reſorm the proceedings in law, 


wherein his having been bred a lawyer was 
an help to him. He was ſtout in the field, 
and wary and prudent in his counſel, and 
exceedingly forward as to the buſineſs of a 
commonwealth. He married Cromwell's 
daughter, who had a great opinion of him; 
and no, man could preyail fo much, nor or- 


der him ſo far as Ireton could. His death | 
ſtruck a great ſadneſs into Cromwell; and 


indeed it was a great loſs to him, of ſo able, 
and active, ſo faithful, and ſo near a rela- 
tion, and officer under him”. The new 
common-wealth had allo a great lois by his 
death; who, to expreſs their gratitude for 
his important feryices, ordered his body to 


be brought over to England; where having 


hift lain in ſtate in Somerſer-Houle, he was 
interr'd at Weſtminſter among the Engliſh 
kings, with The greateſt pomp. and mag- 


— 


nificence. 
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CHAP. Ill. 


From Cromwell's return out of Ireland, to 
the battle of Dunbar. 


N leſs than a month after the Iord Jieu- 

tenant's return from his conqueſts in lre- 
land, he was æmploy 'd by the parliament in 
a new expedition againſt the Scots; who, 
upon the 1 death, had proclaim'd his 
ſon prince Charles, king of Scotland, Eng- 
land. France, and Ireland, and ſent com- 
miſſioners to him at the Hague, to invite 
his majeſty into Scotland, or rather to ac- 
quaint him upon what terms he might come 
thither : For though they had declared his 
right to ſ ucceſſiog, yet before he ſhould be 
admitted to the exerciſe of his royal power, 
he was to © Give ſati faction to the king- 
dom in thoſe things which concern'd hes 
curity of religion, the unity hetwixt the 
kingdoms, and the good and peace of that 
kingdom, according to the national coye- 
nant, and the ſofemn eague and covenan:.“ 
MWhilſt tcheſe things were tranſacting, the 
king began to perceive, that the ſtates- ge- 
neral were very uncaly at his continuance 
in their MY ogy tt it might give 
> Jo 
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ſome umbrage to the Engliſh common- 
wealth, with whom they had no mind to 

break. They gave daily intimations, That 

the king's reſiding at the Hague, would be 
very inconventent for them; and *twas ow. 
ing wholly to the great intereſt and dexte- 

rity of the prince of Orange, that they did 
not ſend a meſſage directly to defire him 

to depart. | 
However, the king reſolv'd to remove; 
and an accident happen'd fat this time, 

which haſten'd that reſolution ; which was 
the aſſaſſination of Dr. Doriflaus at the 

Hague. This man had been concern'd in 

the late king's trial; and being ſent as an 
agent from England, for-the begetting and 

continuing a right underſtanding and fair 
correſpondence berwixt the two republicks, 
g while he was at ſupper in his lodgings, 
| with many others at the table, fix men en- 


= Hh foo =» WN 5 


tered the room with their ſwords drawn, 
and bid thoſe at the table not ſtir, for they 
intended no harm to any but the agent, 
U who came from the rebels in England, who 
be had lately murdered their king. Hereupon 
one Whitford pulled Doriſſaus from the 
| table, and killed him at his feet, ſayin 

Thus dies one of the Regicides: And ſo 
putting up their ſwords, they went quietly 
| out of the houſe, and eſcaped unpuniſhed, 
| though the ſtates pretended they had vſed 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 233 
their utmoſt endeavours to get them appre- 
hended. lg It | ty 
The king left the Hague in May; 1649, 
taking his journey into France, where he 
ſtaid ſome months with the queen his mo- 
ther at St. Germans: But the court of 
France growing eri his continuance * i 
there, he at length embarked for the ifle of 
Jerſey, which together with Guernſey, 
Man, and Sciliy, had not yet ſubmitted to 
the parliament. - | 20 

It was no ſooner known in Scotland, that 
the king was arri ved at Jerſey, but Sir Geo. 
Windram laird of Libberton was ſent with 
a meſſage to him; who, in the beginning 
of October, preſented the two following de- 
fires and offers of the ſtates of Scotland: 
Firſt, “ That he would {ten the covenant, 
and paſs an act for all perſons to take it. 
Secondly, That he would paſs the acts of 
parliament in Scotland, which were ratified; 
by their two laſt ſeſſions. Thirdly, That 
be would withdraw his commiſſion from the 
marque ſs of Montroſs. Fourthly, That he 
would put away all Papiſts from about him. 
Fifthly, That be would appoint ſome place 
in Holland to treat with commiſſioners from 
the ſtates of Scotland. Sixthly, That he 
would: give a ſpeedy anſwer. SIP 64:5, 

About this time, the rulers in England 
having pre par'd a fleet againſt the iſle of 

We Jerſey, 
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Jerſey, xt was judz/d neceſſary for his ma. 
j;eſty to leave that place, and return thro- 
France torBreda. nl 
Here he, ſell: into new treaties: with the 
Scotch commiſitoners, who waiting on him 
about the latter end: of March. inſiſted on 
his compliance with the following ptopo- 
fitions from the kirk and ſtates of Scotland: 
Firſt, That all excommunicated perſons 
mould be forbid acceſs to the court. Se- 
condly, That the king would by ſolemn 
oatto, and under his hand and Teal, declare 
his allowance ofi the: national covenant of 
Scotland, and of the Tolemmn league and co- 
venant of the chree nations. Thirdly, That 
he ſhould confirm all acts of parliament, 
enjainjog the ſolemn league and covenant, 
eſtabliſhing Presbytery, / the dit ectory, the 
confeſſion of faith and catechiſm im the king- 
dom of Scotland, asg they are already ap- 
proved by the general aſſembly of the kirk, 
and the Parliament; and that he would ob- 
ſerve the ſame in his own fami y, and ſwear 
ne ver to oppoſe, of endeavour the alteration 
of the ſame. Fourthly, That he would 
@onfent, that all civil matters might be de- 


_ "rertnined by the preſent and ſubſequent par- 


Hamtnts: in Scotland, and all matters, ec- 
cleſiaſtical by the general aſſembly ot the 
Rirk. Sr. 1 1141 4115 1 God A © 
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While the king was conſulting with his 
friends what was to be dode in this exigen- 
oy an accident bappen'd that had like to 
hive broke off the tręaty. Whilſt his ma- 
jelly reſided at the Hague, the marqueſs of 
Montroſs waited on him, and undertook. 
if he would follow bis advice, to reſtore him 
to his kingdoms by force of arms: He only: 
defired " the king power to act in bis 
nate, and a ſupply in money, with a letter 
recotrimending him to the king of Den- 
mark for ſome ſhips, and yeh Arms as he 
could ſpare Ml 

All theſe being granted by * king, and 

A N made i6r the expedition, Mon- 
croſs,” with no mofe than ſix or ſeven hun- 
died men, in four ſti ps, refolv'd to venture 


notthern people in Scotland, who had for- 
merly fen bis great WY and con- 


He got firſt to che Iſlands of Oreney, mb 
from 1 into the Highlands; but could 
perform nothing of hag had undertaken, 
Leſley having 13 Straug han to 
advance towards him, with three hundred: 
choĩte horſe} who — 650, {et upon 
this 111 compoſed body of Montroſs; and 
utterly routed them. Montroſs:tledz but 
was at laſt bitrayid b one of choſe tai Hπj/R 
be intrulted himſelf, Macklatd of Aſſin. 


any 
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and was brought priſoner to Edinburgh. 
He was carried through the ſtreets with the 
moſt brutal infamy that could be devis'd, 


And in a few days, by a ſentence pronounc- 


ed by the lord Lowden. was hanged upon a 
gibbet thirty foot high for three hours ; at- 


ter which he was quarter'd, and his head ſet 


upon the Talbooth, and his legs and arms 
over the gates of Sterling, Glaſcow, Dun- 
dee, and Aberdeea. His behaviour under 
all his ſufterings was great and firm to the 
laſt, as the fury of the covenauters againſt 
him was black and univerſally deteſted, 
The violent party in Scotland were here- 
upon for breaking off the treaty with the 


king, though by the date of the marquels's 


commiſſion, it appeared to have been grant- 


ed kefore the treaty commenc'd: Howerer, 


it was carried not to recall their commiſſio- 


ners. On the other hand, one would think 


that this eruolty to one who had acted by 
his commiſſion, would effectually have pre- 


vemed the king from comply ing with them. 


W. 


„ he landed on the 16th of June, after a de- 
mand from the council, That he would ſign 


boch the covyenants before he ſer ende 
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OLIVER C ROME LL. 237 
be ſnoret to which he was a to 
conſent. He tarried ſeveral days at Dundee, 
attended with one eommitte from the par- 
liament, and another from the kirk, Who 
were urging his majeſty to nen ſeveral pro- 
politions, and before he comply'd, would 
got agree to his coming to Edinburgh to 
CL ((( r 
The partiament and committee of eſtates 
were ltkewiſe endeavouring to raile an army 
for the king's ſervice, as they alledg'd, and 
to that end had publiſh'd an act for training 
of every fourth man, who was able to bear 


arms r rr kingdom. With this 


army *cwasfuppos'd they intended to invade 
England, atid ſecure the eſtabliſhment of 
the King in his throne. The preachers were 
very earneſt in their perſuations to engage 
the people in this cauſe; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeveral Inſtructions they met with, 
by reaſon of their diviſions among them- 
ſelves, they compleated their levies to about 
— 4 thouſand foot, and fix thouſand 
orſe. | 
The king was ſuffer'd once to come and 
ſee this army, but not to ſtay in it; for they 
f-ar'd he might gain too much upon the ſol- 
diers, Special care was taken not to ſuffer 
maliguants or engagers, as they call'd the 
Hemiltonian party, to be in this army. All 
who deſerted their tauſe, or were thought 
* „ iii 
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indifferent as ta either ſide, which they cal, 
Jed deteitable neutrality, were put out gf 
commiſſion and now the preachers, think- 
ing t ey had. got an army of ſaints, ſeem'd 
well aftur'd o ſuccefs. | 5 00 

Whilſt cheſe granſaGians and preparations 
were catr i ing on in Scotland, the common- 
wealth of Eug and took great care to provide 
fox its own 7 | 


ceſſary to ſend forthe lord lieqtenant Crom- 
well out of Ireland; who immediately ad- 


viſed the council of ſtate, nat to be behind 
hand with their enemy, nor to truſt to any 
afrer-game, but fo prevent the Scot: Jayalion 


of England, by carrying the war directly in- 
to Scotland: But ſome ſcrupulous men 
amongt h m objedgd, That tg begin a 
war with Scotland would he cantrary to the 


_ Eovenant: To which it was anſwer'd, That 
te Scots bad already broken the covenant, 


and that therefore is was not now bin ing on 
the one fide, after it had heen diſſolv'd on 
the other: So that they came at length to 


this re olutign That haying a formed army, 
| hay provided and experienced, they would 


arch 1t forthwith. into Scotland, to prevent 


the Scots marching into England, and the 
mlſeries that mighratrend ſuch an luvaſiog. 


The lord general tarriay being advisd wit 
s 2 8 , 12 75 * * 
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 typport and ſgcurity. To this 
end, as has been rlready mentioned before 
the landed in Scotland, it was thought, ne, 
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OLIVER CROMWET,L. 259 
herein, ſeerfd at firſt,to like the deſign; 
but being afterwards hourly perſuaded by 
the Presbyterian miniſters, and his own la- 
dy, who was a great patronefs of them, he 
declared, That he was not fatisfy'd, that 
there was a juſt ground for the parliament 
of England, to ſend their army to invade 
Scotland; but in caſe the Scots ſhould, in- 
vide England, then he was ready to all- 
gage againſt them in defence of his own 
country* The council of Rate being ſomę- 
what trouhled at the lord general's ſcruples, 
appointed a committee to confer with him, 
in order to ſatisfy bim of the juſtice a d aW 
lulneſs of this undertaking. This commit- 
tee were Cromwell, Lambert, Harri ſos 
8. Johr, Whitelock, &c. Cromwell open d 
the con ſerence; and after ſome previous diſ- 
courſe between, the lord general and the 
committee, his excellency acquainted them 
with. the ground ot his diſſatis faction; de- 
claring, hat he did not fee that the Scots 
bad given ſufficient cauſe for this invaſion 
of their coyatry by the Engliſh. Upon 
which Cromwell proceeded thus: I confeſs, 
my lord, that if they have given us no cauſe 
to invade them, it will not be juſtifiable for 
us to do it; aud to make war upon them 
without a ſufficient ground for it, will be 
contrary to that which in conſc ience w 
gusht to do, and diſplealing both to GS. 
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and good men, But, my lord, if they have 
invaded us, as your lordſhip knows they 
have done ſinte the national league and co. 
venant, and contrary to it, in that action of 
duke Hamilton, Which was by order and 
authority from the parliament of that king. 
dom, and ſo the 14 of the whole TEN 
their repreſentatives; and if they now give 


us too mech cauſe of ſuſpicion, that they in. 


tend another invaſion upon us, joining with 
their king, with whom they have made a 
full agreement, without the aſſent or privie 
of this commonwealth ; and are yery buſy 
at this preſent in raifing forces and money 
to carry on their deſign? If theſe things are 
not'a ſufficient ground and cauſe. for us to en 
deavour to provide for the ſafety of our own 
country, and te preyent the miſeries which 
an invaſion of the Scots would bring upon 
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3 umbly ſubmit it to your excellency's 
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That they have formerly invaded us, and 
brought a war hee the bowels of gr cour- 
try, is known, cg. l, wherein wg was 

Bleawd to bleſs us With ſucceſs againſt them: 
| And bat they now.intend a new invaſion 
ss, do as really believe, and have as 
good Intelligence of it, as We can have of 
any thing that is not yet acted. Therefore! 
ſay, my lord, that upon theſe pour 
Hhink we have a moſt juſt cauſe to 8 
3 2 ern . n 7 
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OLIFER CROMWELTL. 2# 
rather to return and requite their hoſtility 
firſt begun upon us; and thereby to free 
onr country (if God {hall be pleas'd to affiſt 
us, and I doubt not but he will) from the 
great milery and calamity of having an army 
of Scots within our country. That there 
will be a war between us, I fear is unavoid- 
able : Your excellency will ſoon determine, 
whether it be better to have this war in the 
bowels of another country, or of our own; 
and that it will be in one of them, I chink 
it without, ſcruple. But no arguments could 
prevail on the general, who d eclar'd that 
bis conſcience was not ſatisfy'd. as to the 
juſtice of this war; and therefore, that he 
might be no hindrance to the parliament's 
v7, 05 he deſir'd to lay down his commiſ- 
lion, Upon which Cromwell ſpoke again 
RS. 5. 3 
am very, ſorry your lordſhip ſhould 
haye thoughts of laying down your commiſ- 
ben, by which God hath blefled you im per- 
forwange of ſo, many eminent ſervices for 
the parhamene. I pray, mydord, conſider 
all your faithful ſcryants, us who are officers; 
who have ſerv'd under you, and defiret6-. 
ſerye under no other general. It would 5 
a great diſcouragement to all of us, and a 
great diſcouragement to the affairs of the 
parliament, tor our noble general to enter» 
fi any thoughts of laying down his com 
1 Dna. co, mithon.: - 
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miſſion. I hope your lordſhip will neyer 
give ſo great an advantage to the publick 
enemy, nor ſo much diſhearten your friends, 
as to think of lay ing down your commiſſion, 
But all this would not do: The general ſtill 
continued in the ſame mind, and concluded 
thus: What would you have me do? As 
far as my confciedce will give way, I am 
willing to join, with you {till in the fervice 
of the parliament ; but where the confcienct 
is pot ſutisfy'd, none of you, Tam ſure, will 
engage in any ſervice ; and that is my con- 
dition in this, and theretore I muſt deſire to 
be excuſed. _ 8. 
Cromwell and the other officers in this 
cummittee were molt entneſt in perſuading 
the general to continue his commiſſion; and 

et 'tis ſaid, there was cauſe enough to be- 
ſieve that they did not over-mich-defire it. 
Ludlow ſays, ihat Cromwell prels'd the 
council of ſtate, That notwithſtanding the 
onwillingneſs of the lord Fairfax to com- 
mand upon this occalion, they would yet 
continue him to be general of the army; 
nf} . - F an 1 
profeſſing for his own part, That he would 
rather chuſe to ſerve under him in his poſt 
than to command the greateſt army in Eo 
rope. He alſo informs us, that the kore men- 
tioned committee was appointed upon the 
motion of, lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
Who, ſays, he, acted his part ſo to the = 
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that I really thought him in earneſt. And 
indeed, it he had not been in earneſt, Ido 
not think he would have ug'd the moſt likely 
argüments to Convince the general of the 
lawfulneſs of the deſigned expedition, and 
to prevail on him to continue his commiſ- 
ſion; as he certainly dic. 15 
The committee having made their report 
to the council of ſtate, of all that had paſgd, 
and acquainted them with the lord generaFs 
total averſeneſs to march with the army in- 
to Scotland; and this being order'd to be 
again reported to the parliament, new en- 
deavours were us'd to prevail on his excel- 
lency, but without ſucceſs; and ſhortly af- 
ter he thought fit to refizn his commiſſion. 
But the parliament were not much at a loſs 
for one to ſucceed in that great office; for 
having ſufficien ly experienc'd the valour, 
conduct, and faithfulneſs of lieu enant-gene- 
tal Cromwell, they ſoon voted, nemine 


contradicente, that he ſhould be their gene- 


ral; and ſo an act paſs'd, © For conſtiti t ag 


and appointing Oliver Cromwell, Eſq; to 
be captain- general in chief of all the forces 
rais'd, and to be rais'd, by authority of par- 


liament, within the common - wealth of 
England.” r 


A day or two after, there was a private 
conference between general Cromwell and 
colonel Ludlow; the oecaſion whereof was 
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this: The general told Ludlow, as he ſat Ml f: 
by him in the houſe, that having obſeryq v 
an alteration in his looks and carriage to- 
wards him, he apprehended that he had It 
entertain'd ſome ſuſpicions of him; and 
being perſuaded of the tendency of both 
their deſigns to the good of the publick, he 
deſird that a meeting might be appointed, 
wherein they might freely lay open the 
grounds of their miſtakes and miſappre- 
| 87346 and a foundation might be laid 
for a good underſtanding between them for 
the future. Ludlow anſwer'd, that he diſ- 
cover'd in him what be had never perceiv'd 
in himſelf; yet ſince he was pleas'd to do 
him the honour to deſire a free converſation 
with him, he aſſur'd him of his readineſs 
therein. bY - ly 
| Hereupon they agreed to meet that af. 
ternoon in the council of ſtate, and from 
| thence to retire to a private room; where 
eneral Cromwell endea vour'd to perſuade 
| Ludlow of the neceſſity incumbent upon him 
to do ſeveral things that appear'd extraor- 
dinary in the judgment of ſome men, whe 
in oppoſition to him, took ſuch courſes as 
would bring ruin upon themſelves, as well 
as him and the publick cauſe; aſſuring him, 
That his intentions were entirely directed to 
the good of the people, and that he was 
: Mott ready to ſacrifice his life in their ſer- 
5 IS vice; 
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vice. Ludlow confeſs'd his former diſſatis- 
faction with him and the reſt of the army, 
when hex were treating with the king, 
whom he look'd upon as the only obſtruc- 
tion to tne ſettlement of the nation; and 
wich their actions at the rendezyous, where 
they ſhot a ſoldier to death, and impriſon d 
ſeveral others, upon the account of that 
treaty ; which he conceiv'd to have been 
done without authority, and for ſiniſter 
ends: Yet as they had ſince manifeſted their 
adherence to the: common-wealth, he was 
well enough fatisfy'd, tho? ſome things 
a7 ſtill carry'd otherwiſe than he could 
wiſh. - 

_ Hereupoa (as Ludlow himſelf, who re- 


| lates this conference, tells us) the general 


acknowledg'd, that his diſſatisfaction with 
the army, whilſt they were treating with 
the king, was founded upon good reaſons, 
and excus'd what had been done at the ren- 
dezyous, as abſolutely neceſſary ro keep 
things from falling into confuſion ; which 
mult have follow'd upon that diviſion, if it 
had nat been ſeaſonably prevented. . 
HFle further tells us, that the general pro- 
ſeſs d to deſire nothing more, than that the 
government of the nation might be ſettled 
in a free and equal common- wealth; ac- 


knowledging, that there was no other pro- 


bable meags to keep out the old family and 
© gIvern*- 


FN 
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government from returning upon them. 
Then after a long diſcourſe, favouring 
much of enthuſiaſm, after the manver of 
thoſe times, he added, That it was his in- 
tention to contribute the utmoſt of his en- 
deavours to make a thorough reformation 
of the cl>rgy and law: But, ſaid he, the 
ſons of Zerviah are yet too ſtrong for us; 
and we cannot mention the reformation of 
the law, but they preſently cry out, we de- 
ſign to deſtroy property; whereas the lay, 
as tis now confti:uted, ſerves only to main- 
tain the lawyers, and to encourage the rich 
to oppreſs the poor: Affirming, that Mr. 
Coke, then Juſtice in Ireland, by proceed- 
ing in a ſummary and expeditious way, de- 
tet min'd more cauſes in a week, than Weſt. 
minſter-hall in a year. He ſaid further, 
That Ireland was as a clean paper in that 
particular, and capable ot being govern'd 
by ſuch laws as ſhould be found moſt agree- 
able to juſtice ; which may be ſo impartial- 
ly adminiſter'd, as to be a good precedent 
eden to England itſelf, where, when the 
once ,perceiv'd property preſerv'd at an caly 
and cheap rate in Ireland, they will never 
permit themſelves to be cheated and abuſed, 
as now they are. Rp des | 
Before the lord- generals departure for the 
Scotch expedition, he mov'd the council of 


Fate, Thar fixce they had employ'd him 


about 
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about a work which would requite, all his 
care, they would be pleas'd to eaſe. him of 
the affairs of Ireland: Which they not con- 
ſenting to, he then moved, © That they 
would at leaſt ſend over ſome commiſſioners 
for managing the civil affairs; aſſuring them 
likewiſe, that the military being more 
than major- general Ireton e er, 
carry on, without the aſſiſtance of ſome ge- 
neral officer to command the horſe, which 
employment was become vacant by the 


deatii of the brave lieurenant-general Jones, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to commiſſionate 


ſome worthy perſon for that employment, 
and toauthorize him to be one of their com- 
miſſioners for the civil government.” And 
ſpoke of colonel Ludlow as a fit perſon 
for that charge; telling them, * Tha: rho” 


he him'elf-was empowered by virtue of his: 


commiſſion from the parliament, to nominate 


the lieutenant-general of the horſe, yet be- 


cauſe the gentleman he propos'd, was 4 
rember of parliament, and of the council 


of ſtate, he deſired, for the better ſecuring | 


the obedience of the army to him, that the 


parliament might be moved to nominate | . 
and appoint him to that employment.“ In. 


the end the council agreed, Phat the 


houſe ſhould be moved to appoint colonel” 
Ludlow lieutenant- general of the horſe in 


Ireland; 
B well 


. 1 


and that the lord- general Crom 
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well- major general Ireton, colonel Ludlows 
colonel John Jones, and major Salway, or 
any three of them, ſhould be authoriſed by 
act of parliament, to be commiſſioners tor 
the adminiſtration of. the civil aftairs inthat 


nation. And the parliament concur'd with 


the council herein, with the addition only 
of Mr. Weaver, a member of the houſe, to 
be one of the commiſſioners for managing 
the civil government. 1 
The lord- general Cromwell having thus 


provided for the well ordering of the affairs, 


of Ireland, on the 29th of June ſet out on 
his Journey towards the army in the north. 
Nie received great demonſtrations of reſpect 
from the generality of the people, as he 
paſſed along; andon the 4th of July he ar- 

riy'd at Vork, accompany'd with many 


great officers of the army. Here the lord. 


mayor and aldermen attended him, and in- 
vited him and his officers to a ſtately dinner, 
where they were highly careſs'd, and en- 
tertain'd with might expreſſions of joy. 
But having his bulineſs chiefly at heart, he 
ſtaid here no longer than to order ſupplies 


for the army, and haſten their rendezyouz. 
Before this, the committee of eſtates in 
Scotland, feeming to be ſurprized at the 
| news of the Englith army's marching north» 
1 wards, began to expoſtulate the matter with 
the parliament 4 ſending a letter to the 
Wes WES 3 ſpeaker. 
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ſpeaker by col, Grey, to this effe&, * That 
(on wondered at the report of the Engliſh 
army's adyance towards their country, and 
that many of their ſhips were ſecur'd by 
the Engliſh contrary to the act of pacifica- 
ting in the large treaty, whereby no acts of 
hoſtility were to be uſed againſt each other, 
without three month's warning given be- 
fore hand: That the forces they wete raiſ- 
ing were only for their own defence; and 
therefore they deſired to know, if the En- 
gliſh army now on their march northward, 
were deſięn'd for offence or defence; to 
guard their own borders, or invade Scot- 
land.” Let ers of the ſame import were 
alſo ſent to Sir Arthur Haſlerigg governor 
of Newcattle, major-general Lambert, and 
the lord-general Cromwell. | 


On the other hand, the parliament of “f 1 


England, publiſhed a declaration of the 
grounds and reaſons of their army's adyanc- 
ing northwards; fome of which were to this 
effect: Firſt, That the Scots contrary to 
their agreement, had once already invaded 
Eng and under duke Hamilton, and were 
now ready for a ſecond invaſion; ſo that 
the Engliſti were advanced againſt them 
only by way of prevention. Secondly, 
That altho? they could not claim to them- 
ſelves any authoricy or dominion over the 
Engliſh, yet in Scotland they proclaimed 


Charles 


ef 
Charles Stuirt king of England and Ireland; 
and ſigce that, promis'd to aſſiſt bim againſt 
this commonwealth. Thirdly, That they 
declared againſt the Engliſh. parliament and 
army, as Sectaries, ranking them with ma. 
lignants and papiſis; and had reſolved to 
impoſe their form of religion upon the En. 
gliſb nation?“ RES... 
Tho Scots perceiving that with all their 
arts the parliament: of England was not to 
be impos'd on, now laboured by all me- 
thods poſſible to render their army odious, 
and incenſe the people againft them To 
this end they vſaid, © That Cromwell had 
a commiſſion to come for Scotland with fire 
and ſword, and was to give no quarter to 
any Scot; and that he was to have all he 
could conquer for himſelf and his cruel 
oldies | | 
And they further reported, © That che 
Engliſh army intended to put all men to the 
ſword, and to thruſt hot irons thro” the we- 
mens breaſts . 3 
Ibis exceedingly terrify'd the people, 
till they were ſomewhat eas'd by a declara- 
tion of the lord-ceneral and the army, di- 
rected to the well-afﬀfeted in Scotland, to 
the following puryoſe.: That being to 
advance into Scotland, for the ends ex. 
preſs'd in the parliament's declaration ;-and 
-- conſidering the practices of ſome in that na- 
n | ERS". _ 
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tion, whoſe defigns were by unjuſt reproaehes 
and lalſe ſlanders to make their. army odi- 
ous, and repreſent them as monſters rather 
han men; therefore, to olear. themſelves 

. could do no otherwiſe than to remi . 
them of their behaviour, when,they were be- 
fore in Scotland: What igjury was then 
done either to the perſons, houſes, or goods 
of any? Conſidering this, it was hop'd that 
the preſent falſe reports would not affright 
them from their babitatzons.” And they 
further declarid * from the integrity of 
their hearts, That ſuch of che gentry and 
commonalty, as inhabited wher. the army 
might come; they being none of thoſe 
who by their counſels 111d the foundation of 


atecond invaſiop, or closd with him Who 


had endea vou.“ to engage toreign princes 
againſt the commonweal:h of England, and 
had exercis'd actual hoſtility, by commiſ- 
lioning pirates to ſpoil the ſhips and goods 
belonging thereto; ſhould, not have the 
leaſt violence or injury offer'd to them, ei- 
ther in body or goods; or if any ſhould hap: 
pen, upon complaint made, redreſs and ſa- 


_ tisfaftion ſhould immediately ba had. And 


therefore they.deſir'd all perſons to contiguę 
in their habitations, aſſu ing them they 
ſhould enjoy what they had without di- 


ſturbance.“ ” 
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"Copies of this declaration were imme- 
diately ſent into Scotland ; and the count 
folks that came to Berwick market, had 
their pockets fill'd with them, to carry home 
and diſperſe among their-neighbours. 
The general in the mean time leaving 
York, came to Northallerton, and the next 
day to Darlington, where, as he paſs'd by, 
the train of artillery, which was quarter'd 
there, ſaluted him with ſeven pieces of ord- 
nance. Fram hence he poſts to Durham, 
where he was met by Sir Arthur Haſlerivg, 
who conducted him to Newcaſtle, where he 
was governor, and entertain'd him there 
with a great deal of gallantry. 1 
Here the lord general and his officers 
kept a ſolemn faſt, to implore the bleſſing 
of God upon' the preſent expedition: And 
then having duly conſider'd the affairs of 
the army, A ſettled a method for ſupp'y- 
ing it ſrom time to time with pro viſions and 
other neceſſaries. ont | 
This done, the general leaves Newcaftle, 
and haſtens towards Berwick, and his 
brave foices being all come up, he on 
the 2oth of July cauſed a general rendez- 
vous of the m to be on Haggerſton-Moor, 
four miles from Berwick; where he was re- 
ceived by the army with great ſhouting and 
other ſigns of joy. Being all drawn up in 
battalia, tnere appeared a gallant body of 


about 
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ut five thouſand horſe and eleven thou- 
ſand foot. The general marched them a- 
bout three hundred paces, and then diſ- 

iſſed them to their quarters, whilſt him- 
elf went to Berwick; whence the army's 
declaration was ſet into Scotland, containing 
the grounds of their march into that king- 
dom, one copy of it to the Scotch general, 
another to the parliament, and a third to 
the committee of eſtates. 

The army being thus quartered upon the 
very edge of Scotland, the lord-general two 
days after, drew them out on a hill within 
Berwick bounds; where they had a full 
proſpe& of the adjacent country, the ſtage 
whereon they were ſo ſoon to act their 
parts. | WE DST 

Here he made a ſpeech to them, declaring 
the grounds of their preſent undertaking, 
and ſomething in relation to his comin 
from lreland, and the providence that ha 
deſign'd this command to him; a:.d exhort- 
ing them to- be faithful and couragious, and 
then not to doubt of a bleſſing from God, 
and all encouragement from himſelf. This 
ſpeech was anſwer'd with loud and unani- 
mous acclamations from the ſoldiers; who 
being order'd to march, went on ſhouting 
as they enter'd Scotland. That night they 
quarter*d in the field near the lord Mording- 


tons caſtle ; where the lord- geheral, 5 
1 
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the better preſerving good order and diſci. 
pline, caus'd proclamation to be made 
throughout the camp. That. none, on 
pain of death, ſhould offer violence or injury 
to the perſo's or goods of any in Scotland 
not in arms; and withal, that none on the 
ſame penalty do preſume, without ſpecial 
licence, to {traygle half a mile from their 
quarters.” 70 
From hence they advanc'd for Coperſ- 
path, and the next day arriv'd at Dunbar, 
where they were recruited with proviſions 
from the ſhips ſent thither from Fngland 
for that purpoſe; for the cou try aftorded 
them none, the Scotch eſtates having taken 
a coirrſe belore-hand, to clear all tne coun. 
try from Berwick to Edinburgh, of all 
things that might afford any ſuccour or re. 
lief to the Engliſh army. But this entertain. 
nent did not in the leaſt di cour ge them, 
it be ing no other than they expected. 
The army being ſomewhat weireſh'd at 
Dunbar, marches from thence to Hadding- 
ton, tweliemlTs from i dinburgb; and all 
this withour the leaſt oppoſition, not ſeeing 
all this while the face of an enemy in arms; | 
nor did they in alt their march ſee one Scot | 
under ſixty years of age, nor any youth | 
ah ve fis,,aid but very few women and | 
children; they being all fled from their ba- 
bitacions, vpan their miniſters telling them, 
. e 
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« That the Englith wou'd cut the throats 
of all between ſixty and ſixteen years eld, 
cut off the right hands of all the youths un- 
der ſixtetn and above ſic, burn the womens 
breaſts with hot Irons, and deſtroy all 
before them!“ Whereupon, as the army 
march*d through ſome towns, poor women 
fell on their knees, begging them not to 
burn their breaſts before they deſtroy'd 
them, and children beg'd them to fave their 
lives; ſo much did che people believe 
what their miniſters had told them. 

\ The next day after the army's remove 
to Haddington, they underitood that the 
enemy was diſpoſed to give them battle on 
a heath called Gladſmoor. Whereupon 
the Engliſh endeavour'd to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the place before them, that the 
might bave the advantage of ground in — 
they ſhou'd meet them: But the Scots, it 
ſeems, thought not fit to appear. Upon 
this major-general Lambert and colonel 
Whally were ordered to advance with one 
thouſand tour hundred horſe towards Mul- 
ve5010u;;h, four miles from Edinburgh; 
and major Hains commanding the forlotn; 
faced the enemy within three quarters of a 
mile of their trenches. The next day the 
lor} general drew up his whole, army be- 
fore Edinburgh, near which the Scotch army 
was eccamp'd upon a very adyantageous 
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ground. Here ſome skirmiſhes happen'd 
about the poſſeſſion of king Arthur's-bill, a 
place within a mile of the city ; which the 
Engliſh gain'd, having beaten the enemy 
from it; and ſoon after poſſeſs*'d themſelves 
of a church and ſeveral houſes.. But all 
theſe provocations could not prevail on the 
Seots to forſake their ttenches, nor would 
they by any means be drawn forth to engage 
in a general combat. The lord-general in- 
tended to have made an attempt upon 'em; 
but there fell ſo great a rain, which conti- 
gued all night, and part of the next day, 
and his men were ſo weatied out with hard 
duty, that he was oblig'd to draw off his 

army to Muſcleborough, there to refreſh 
and recruit with proviſions. As he drew 
off, the Scots, who labour'd all they could 
to vex and diſtreſs the Engliſh army, with- 
out Coming to a general engagement with 
them, ſallied out, and falling upon the 


reat- guard, put them into ſome diſorder; 


but major - general Lambert and colonel 
Whalley coming in to their relief, routed 
the Scots, and beat them back in to their 
trenches. 
Lambert was wounded in the charge, and 
had his horſe kill'd under him; but they 
took two colours, and ſeveral priſoners of 
the enemy; whilft the king ſtoo} all the 
while upon the cattle, and ſaw the encoun- 
, | & - . ter. 
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ter. Some fewof the Engliſh were kill'd, 


but far more of the Scots amongſt whom 


were ſome perſons of quality. Aſter this, 
the Engliſh march'd on quietly to Muſcle- 
borough, tho*in a very wet and weary con-: 
dition; that night they ſtood upon their 
guard, expecting every moment to be ſet 
upon by their enemy; as at laſt they were; 
tor between three and Four o'clock in the 
morning, major- general Montgomery, and 
colon<l Straughan, with fifteen companies 


of choice horſe, tell into their quarters with 


ſach fury, that they bore down the guards, 


and put a tegiment of horſe in diforder, 


But the Engliſh army taking the alarm, 


charg'd them ſo home that they put them 
to the rout, and purſu'd them within half 
a leagne of Edinburgh, killing ſeveral offi- 
ters and ſoldiers, and taking many prifoners, 
The: Scots, when they fel firſt upon the 
Engliſh, cry'd out, give no quarter but kill 
all; and particularly they refus'd to give 
quarter to one captain Phineas, whom not- 


withſtandiug the Engliſh brought off. There. 


were two miniſters in the Scotch party, and 
one of them was taken priſoner; and is 
laid the Scotch ſoldiers confeſs'd, that the 
minitters did moſt ſtir them up to cruelty, 
The lord-general, to ſhew his generoſity, 


ſent the chief officers of the Scots who were 
vounded and taken, in his own coach, and 
; : r g | | tte 4 
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the reſt in waggons to Edinburgh; which 
gain'd him great applauſe, and tended much 
to vindicate him from thoſe reports that 
had been gi ven out of his cruelty, / whereby 
many had been prejudic'd againſt him. 
be army baving now well ſpent their 
proviſions, the lo d general retires with them 
again to Dunbar, to meet and take in ſuch 
freſb"ſupplies as were ſent thitber by ſea; by 
by order of the Engliſh parliament. Here 
they receiv'd their tents and proviſions from 
the'ſhips; and the inhabitants of Dunbar 
being reduc'd to great want, the general 
order d a great quantity of peaſe and wheat, 
tothe value of two hundred and forty pound 
of that which was ſent from London to the 
army, to be diſtributed among the poot 
people there. After convenient ſupply and 
refreſhment, and two days ſpent in exhorta- 
don to the army, and ſeeking God for his 
bleſſing upon their actions, they again ad- 
vanced towars Edinburgh., where the Sco's 
werr keeping a ſolemn thankſgivirg for 
their ſuppoſed great deliverance, imagining 
the Engliſh army was quite gone ; and the 
minifters gave God thanks, for turning back 
the army of ſectaries by the wiy that they 
came, and putting terror into their hearts, 
which made them flee when none pul ſued, 
But t he ſudden return of the army to Muſ- 


_ blebatou2h ſoon made them aſtiam'd of what. 
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OLIFER CROMWELL. 259 8 
they had been doing; thoꝰ it ſeems, Ley» 
vas not ſo confident, but expected, another, . 
viñit from che, Engliſh; for upon their ge- 
turn, they faund Muſcleborough more for- 
lorn than before, he, having commanded, 
 Y That che gude women of the town ſhould . 
awe come away wich their gear, and not. 
any ſtay to brew or bake for the Eagliſh,, 
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army on pain of death... * 
About this time, a trumpet came to che“ 


__ 


* 


army from lieutenant-general David Leſley," 
with a declaration of the general aſſemhly. 


containing the ſtate of che quarrel in which -. 


] they were to fig ht 3 Which they deſirꝰd 8 
„might be publickly Known, and was to this 


effect: | T hat the general afimbly con- 
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„ fidexing chere muſt be juſt grgunds of ſtumb- 1 
lig, from the king's majeſty's refuſing o 1 
d {ubſeribe che. declaration concerning hs 
„ former carriage, and reſolutions lor the fa- | 
dure in reference to the cauſe of God, the 4 


1 enemies and friends thereof 5 doth thereb . i 
declare, That the kirk and kingdom will 
dot own any malignant party their quarrel; i 
g or incereff, but they will fight upon. their”, 
e former principles, for the cauſe of G 
„and the ee And therefore as the? 

, diſclaim ail the fin, and guilt of the king, 
„and his houſe, to they will not own. bim 

J. nor his igtereſt, any: further than he mall 

. diſclaim his and his father's oppoſition 0 
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280 The LIF E of 
the work of God, and the enemies thereof. 
And withal. they will with convenient ſpeed 
conſider of the papers ſent. to them 7258 
| l. and vi: dicate themſelves 
from the falſehoods coutain'd therein.” © 


. 
: 


Io this the lord general thought fit to 


* 


fighting and plotting againſt them on the 


return them this anſwer: That the army 

oontinued the ſame as they profeſs'd them- 

ces to the honeſt people of Scotland, 

withizg to them as to their own ſouls; it 

being no part of their buſineſs to hinder 

them in the worſhip« of God according to 
0 


their conſciences, as by his word they ought; 
and that they ſhould” be ready to perform 


what oblation lay upon them by the cove 


* 


nat. But that under the pretence of the 
covepant miſtaken, a king ſhonld be taken 
in by them, and impoſed on the Engliſh, 
and this call'd the cauſe of God and the 


kingdom; and this done upon the fatis- 
faction of God's people in both nations, as 


alledg'd, together with a diſowning of ma- 


lignants, altho' the head of them be receiv- 


ed, who at this very inſtanc hath a party 


fighting in Ireland, an] prince Rupert at 
ſea on a malignant account; the French 
and Iriſh ſhips daily making depredations 
upon the Englrfh coaſts, and all by virtue 
of his commiſſion; therefore the army can- 
not believe, that whilſt malignants are 


One 
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* 


other, ſhould not be an eſpouſing of a ma- 
ligaant in eteſt or quarcel,; but a meer 
fighting on former grounds and principles. 
If the ftate af the quarrel, be thus, and you 
ſay you reſol ve to f 


means our abode here? Aud our hope 1 
the Lord &c.“ Wits 


General Cromwell finding he could by 
no means provoke the Scots to an engage- 
ment, on the 17th of Apguſt march'd his 
army from Muſc!eborough. and pitch'd his 
tents on Pencland hills, within view of Ed... - 
inburgh. In this march the enemy drew 
forth everal bodies of horſe, and fac'd the 
Fngliih, but came not within, gun-ſhot- 
The army Being quartered on the hills, the 
lord-getier:1 ſent out two troops of da- 
goons to poſſeſ, themſelves of Colliggton- 
houſe. 10 4 159 : i 41:2) 4 « 
About this time, a ſerjeant in col. Cox 
regiment, and thee ſoldiers his aſſociates 


were ſentenc'd to be hang'd for plundering 
a houſe and ſtealing a cloak; which ſentence 


war executed on the {crjeant, for a terror 
to others ; but the other three were paxdon'd. 
So careful was the general to preſerye the 


couatry, according to his declaration - 
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5 fide, the Scots declating for him on the 


ght the army, you-wall , W 
have opportunity to do that; elſe har 
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262 The LIF E A 
On the 15th the Scots drew forth on the 
| "weſt fide of Edinburgh,” between the river 
Leith, and the ſea, to the number of three 


'thoufand horſe, apprehending the Engliſh 


deſign d to poſſeſs a paſs over the ſaid river, 


The lord- general ſee ing this, drew out a ſor - 


Torn. and went in perſon before them, to 
ſhew how ready he was to fight. Being 
come near to their body, one wha knew the 
lord. general, fir'd a carbine at him: Upon 

which, he calPd out and told him, That if 
be had been one of His ſoldiers, he ſhould 
have been caſhter'd for firing at that diſtance, 
This was all that was done; for the Scots 
fit having no mind to fight, return'd back 


again to their quarters. 


And the next day, part of the Engliſh ' 


army rook the houſe of Keihaugh, belong- 
Jing to Sir James Hamilton. It was a garri- 
fon ſitqated within a mile and a half of Edin- 


burgh, and had about eighty foot to defend 


te ; and though the Erghith ſtorm'd it in the 
fight of the enemy's whole army, yet no 
party came out to te iere it. Threeſcore 
wele taken priforiers here; and the place 
was of great adyantaze to the Englith. 

On the 26th of Auguſt, the Scots ſent to 
eral Cromwell, to detire a conference 
tween fome of themſelves and ſome of his 

officers, This being agreed to, and a con- 
 — ventene place appointe , the lord Warii- 
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OLIVER CROMV EL IL. 
colonel Straughan, and Mr, Douglaſs a 
miniſter, with ſome others, attended for 
that purpoſe. The chief deſign of this con- 
ference, was to wipe off a pretended aſper- 


non that was caſt upon them, and ſpread 
over both armies, as if they kept themſelves, 


in trenches and holes, not daring to fight. 
And therefore, the better to yindicate them- 
ſelves from theſe calumnies, they aſſur'd 
the E: gitth, That when opportunity ſerv'd, 
ic ſhould be ſeen that they wanted not cou- 
tage to give them battle.“ r 

The next morning the Scotch army, as if 
they deſign'd ſo ſoon to make good what 


they had ſaid, drew out upon à march; 


which the tord-general Cromwell no ſooner 
»ſery'd, but he prepar'd to meet them, 
hoping now to have ſome fair play with 


them. Ard the ſoldiers alſſo expected the 


lame thing, being overjoy'd at the ver 
thoughts of engaging; in order ta ich 
tey immediately took down their tents, 
fd 

ſd ves every way into a fit poſture to meet 
an] receive their enemy. But the Scots, it 


ſeems, had ſtill no mind to come to an en- 


gagement; for when the En: liſh army drew 
neat them, they found they were ſeparated 
from them, by a great bog and à deep 
pitch; fo that they could not come at them 
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foun ſecretary. of ſtate, Sir John Brown, : 
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engage, withour ſuch hazard as were not ng. 
ceſſary at that time. = 
All that the lord general could do for the gi 
"preſent. was to thunder againſt them with to 
his canner, Both aru is ſtood all that night | 
in batte ia, and the next morning, the ſth 
great guns roared on both ſides for about Cr 
the ſpace of an hour; by which one and en 
twenty of the Engliſh were kill'd or wound. int 
ed, but many more of the Scots, who, forfſlz! 
all chat, would not remove to any other ſv 
ground to engage *em, nor join in a cloſer fs: 
figh”, | 8. al | A 
Upon this, the lord general Cromwell [tv 
marched back his army to their former Ib 
Avarters on Pencland hills; where they r 
"were no ſooner arrived but they were in 
form'd, that the Scots had ſent out a party En 
to take in Muſcleborou h and Preſton- pant, a 
'thereb' to cut off proviſions from the Fng- I 
1 Lich armv. Hereupon the lord- ger era gare 
orders for the army to march that way; e 
which they were very forward to do, 3e 
being to abt for their victuals. But it II 
being a very ſtormy and tempeſtous night, 5. 
and very dark, he ſtay'd their march 1 
the next morning; when they arrived at 3 
Muſc eborough without any moleſtation WE 
from the enemy. who in the mean me I. 
took poſſeſſion of what they had left be- e 
hind them on Pencland hills; and thendog- 9 
e | | ging Wu 
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« ring chem in the rear, watch'd all oppars,, 
writies to diftreſs them: _ 
F. Orleans gives us this brief account of - 
their various marches of the lord-gegeral 
Cromwell, in order to bring the Scots to 
n agreement, © Cromwell, ſays he, whoſe. 
intereſt it was to endeayour to come ſoon to 
battle, in a country where his army found 
nothing to ſublifſt on, march'd directly to- 
wards the enemy, who lay encamp'd be- 
tween Edinburgh and Leith, to cover thoſe 


Iaw Leſly to fight; but he underſtood his 
W rade, and it being his intereſt to protract 


me, fo to ruin che enemy's, army, Which 


„ Nad neither ammunition nor proviſians bur 
x. What came from England at a great charge, 


nd with much ditficul:y, be kept himſelf 


ot attack him. The Eugliſh general us'd_. 
it El the baits and ſtratagems kiown in war, 
„ W oblige the Scot to fight him; ſometimes 
IFawing him towards Dunbir, as if he 
t Would beſiege Edinburgh, and again mov- 
n ig to get between Sterfing and him. 
e Bur the Scot dexttouſly avoided all theſe , 
2. ares; and thou zh the Engliſh army kept 
-p cloſe with him, he fo ordered his moti- 


hat che whole month of Auguſt was ſpent 
S 2 in 


wo places, and the heart of the country.. 
he canning Eng liſhman try'd all ways to 


Eu, and poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, - 


Py 


o flrongly intrench'd, that Cromwell durſt 1+ 
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266 LIFE 
in thoſe counter marches, ſo tedious to 2 
man of Cromwell's ſpirit, who could never 
meet With an opportunity eicher to fight in 
open field, or attack his enemy in his 
„„ ry 5 
ede meat. and by frequent skirmiſhes 
and Barra ſſing the Engliſh, the Scots hop'd 
at laſt to tire them out, depending much 
#. upon the diſagreeableneſs of the climate to 
theit conſticutios, eſpecially, if they ſhould 

keep them in the field till winter, which 
bes betimes in thoſe parts. And their 
nels ſucceeded according to their wiſh; 
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y this time the Engliſh amy, through 
c hürd duty, want of proviſtons (the ſtores 
brought by ſea being now exbaulted) ald 
the figour of the ſeaſon, grew very lickly, 
and diminiih'd daily; the Scotch army in 
the mean time increaſing, and continuing 
in good heart. 8 | 
The lord-general refleQin2 upon the ſad 
ſtate of his affairs, and conſidering the weak 
and craZy condition of his army, reſolv'd 
in this exigency to retreat with them once 
more to Dunbar, Authors differ as to the 
deſigu of this march; ſome thinking it was 
to rec ive further ſupplies from the Engliſh 
ſhips; others, that it was jn order to return 
ino Englard; and others again ſuppolr, . 
that the general intended, by garriſoning 
Dunbar, to le the © ſecnrely ſor ſome oſt 
e 7 
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till they might recover ſtrength, and re: 


gei ve convenient recruits beth of horſe and 


foot. from Berwick. The lord Clarendon 
ſays, Whether that march was to retire out 


ſo barren a country for want of Proviſions 


(which ng doubt were very ſcarce; and the 


ſeaſon of che Lear would not permit them 


to depend upon all neceſſary ſupplies by 


ſea ;) or whether that motjon was only to | 


draw the, Scots from the advantageous poſt 


| of which they were poſſeſs'd, is not yet 


underſtood. - And biſhap Burner. tells us, 


That Cromwell being preſs'd by the Scotch 
army, retix'd co Dunbar, where his ſhips and 4 


proviſions lay. This feems to be very true, 


and that Cromwell was chen only on the 


defenſive; but whether at his departure 


from Muſcleborough he bad actually de- 


lign'd to return into England, does pot ap- 


pear ſo certain: Though Ludlow tells uss, | 


that when-the army came to Dunbar, they 


laipped their baggage and ſick men, and de- 
fign'd to return into England; and ochets L 
lay, that Cromwell wanting proviſions, was | ; 


there ſhipping off his foot and cannon, de- 


ſigning only the next day to break throu_h , 


with his horſe, _ 


Whatever the lord-generals deſign was, 


he, in purſuance of the foremention'd"reſc- 


lution, on che 3oth of Auvylt, drew out his 


army from Mulcleborough, and march'd 
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towards Haddington. The Scots obſervin 


- the Englith army to retire, follow'd them 


cloſe; and falling upon the rear-guard of 
horſe in the night, having the advantage of 
a clear moon, beat them up to the rear. 
guard of foot. Which alarm, coming ſud- 
denly upon them, put them into ſome dif. 
order. Br > + 

But the Scots, as ſome ſay, wanting cou- 
rage to proſecute the advantage, and withal, 
a C oud overſhadowing the moon, gave the 
Engliſh an opportunity to ſecure themſelves 
and recover the main body. Being come to 
Haddington where they were in continual 


- © danger of being aſſaulted by the enemy, 


the general order'd a ſtrict watch to be kept, 
to prevent the worſt. The Scots conceiving 
they had now a more than ordinary advan- 
tage, about midnight attempted the Engliſh 
quarters on the weſt end of the town; but 


were 1oon re uls'd and fet further off. The 


next day, being the firſt of September, the 

Scots being drawn up at the weſt end of the 
town in a ver advantageous place, the En- 
gli h drew out on the eaſt into an open field, 


very fit for both ar mies to engage in; where 


having waited ſome hours for the coming ol 


| the Scots, and perceiving that they would 
not fight upon an advantage, they, purſuant 


to their former reſolution, march'd away 


to Dunbar. 
„ 3 1 The 
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The Scotch army follow'd at a conveni- 
ent diſtance, being reinforc'd with the ad- 
F dicion of three reg iments; and ſeeing the 
nglith lodg'd in Dunbar. hover'd about 
chem upon the adjacent hills like a thick 
cloud, menacing” nothing but ruin and de- 
ſtruction, and looking down upon them as 
their ſure prey. LY n 
The lord general was now in great di- 
ſtreſs, and look*d upon himſelf as undone. 
His army was in a very weak and ſickly 
condition, and in great want. of proviſions, 
whereby their courage alſo was very much 


* # 


abated ; whilſt the Scots were ftout and _ 
hearty, in their own country, and upon very. | 

advantagegos ground. And beſides, they 
| mote than redoubled the Engliſh in number, 
being about twenty ſeven thouſand, where- 
23 the others were but twelve thouſand: 
Some ſay they had in their army about 
thirty thouſard horſe and foot; and the 
Fagliſh weie reduced to ten thouſand at the 
| Mott. * | . 
General Cromwell, with this ſickly com- 
pany, was now hemm'd in on every ſide by 
| thoſe greater numbers of his ene mies à wu /, 
to make ſure work, had alſo by a ſtrong. 
party ſecur'd Coberſpath, the only paſs be- | 
tween him and Berwick, chereby to hin- 
der all proviſions or relief from thence, or 
to cut off all retreat {rom the Engliſh 3 
4 | a 0 
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ys forage for 
their horſes. | | 


„ | 
who had not above three da 


* Thus were they reduced to che utmoſt 


but either to viel i 


ſtraits, ſo that they had now nb way eft, 

ga (cl ves dat Aa. 
28d tamely give mlelves a prey to 
their ioſulting enemies; or to fight upon 


” ; thoſe unequal terms, and under thoſe great 


diladyantage*<; ' 1 
In this extremity the lord- general, on 

the 2d of September, call'd a council of 
War, in which, af er ſome debate, it was 
reſol ved to fall upon the enemy the next 
morning, about an hour before day; and 


”  ac:ordingly the ſeveral regiments were or: 


der'd to their reſpective polls. 

Hlere we are told by biſhop Burnet, That 
Cromwell, under theſe preſſing difficulties, 
call'd his officers together to [cok the lord, 
as they expreſs'd it: After which, he bid 
all about him take heart, for God had cer- 
tainly heard them, and would appear for 
them. Then walking in the earl of Rox- 
* burgh's gardens, that lay under the hill, 
and by proſpective  glafles diſcerning a 
great motion in the Scotch camp; Crom- 
pelbthereupon ſaid, God is delivering em 
ite aur hands, they are coming down to 
ug. And the biſhop ſays, that Cromwell 
- lov'&10 talk much of that matter all his 

Uke long aiterwards. 182 
„ . The 
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The Scots, it feems, had now at laſt re- 
ſolv'd to fight the Englith, and to that end 
were drawing downghe hill, where, if they. 
had continued, the Engliſh could.not haye 
gone up to engage them without very great 
diſadvantage. This reſolution was contrarꝭ 
to Leſly's opinion; and yet they preſs'd him 
to fall on. ad} we 3 
The night before the battle proving very 

rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord - general 
took more than ordinary care of himſelf and 
his army. He refreſhed his men in the town, 
and above all things ſecured his match. locks 
a ainſt che weather, whilſt his enemies ne- 
glected theirs. 1.411 
The Scots were all that night employ'd in 
coming down the hill; and early in the 
morning, before Tueſday the 4d of Sept. 
before they were put in order, general. 
Cromwell drew out a ftrong party of horſe, 
and falling upon the horſe- guards, made: 
them retire. Then immediately his bodies. 
both of horle and foot advancing, the fight 
ſoon grew hot on all ſides; till after about 
an hour's difpute, the whole numerous ar- | 
my of the Scots were totally routed. Two | # 
regiments ſtood their. ground, and were: Ul 
all Kill'd in their ranks. The reſt fled, a k 8 
were purſued as far as Haddington with. | | 
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great execution. About four thouſand were 
lain on the place and in the purſuit, and 
N I py P 4 ten. N 
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ten thouſand were taken priſoners, many of 
whom were d+ſperatel# wounded. Fifteen 
thouſand arms, all the artillery and ammy- 
nition, with above two hundred colours 
were taken; and all wi h the loſs of ſcarce 
three hundred Englith. Priſoners of note 
were Sit James's Lumſdale lieurenant-gene- 
ral of the foot, che lord Libberton (who 
ſoon after dy'd of his wounds) adjutant-ge- 
neral Bickerton, fcout-maiter Campbell, Sir 


William Donglaſs; the lord Grandiſon, and 
colone! Gordon; beſides twelve lieutenant. 


colonels, ſix mj urs, forty-two captains, ſe- 
vent y. five licutenai ty, Gee, The two L ſleys 
eſcaped to Edinburgh which upon the news 
of this defeat was immediately quitted by 
its -ars en, and Leith, reſolved to admit 
the conquer ors, being not able to kee p them 
—_— n 
Thus this formidable army, which bad 
ſo lately triump'd in a con fident affurance 
of victory, war tote y defeated and over- 
throw by one not half ſo numcrous, „ hich 
at the ſame time was reduc'd almoſt © the 
laſt extremity. hut this extremity making 
them upon ſo firm a reſolution either to con- 


guer or die, and, withai, their f-lling ſo 
26 Faddenly vpon the Scots, when they ſo lit- 
þ . te expected them. but deſign'd firſt to fall 


upon them, ſecm to be the true occaſion of 
this wonderſul turn of affairs. 


7 r 


The lo d- general himſelf drew up à nax- 
ative of this g orious and memorable vice | 
tory, and ſent it by a courier to the council 
of itate, who order'd it to be read in all 
the churches of London with ſolemn thankſ- 
giving: And the colours taken in this bat- 
tle being ſent. up to the parliament,” were 
by their order hung up as tropies in Welt- 


minſter-hall. | 


1 | 7 

Cc H AP. IV. 

) From the b.ittle of, Dunbar, fo th? battle of 8 | 
{ od Worceſter. - 

; HIS great ſucceſs put new life into 


the Enzliſh ſoldiers, who by this 
| means, after having been ſo lorg toſs'd up 
e and down, almoſt ſpent by hard duty, and 
: reduc'd to ſuch extremity, chat they were 
hin danger of being flary'd, now met with 
e good accommodation and refrethment, and 
g bad an opportunity to furniſh themſelves 
i- I vith all neceſſiry ſupplies. Soon after the 
battle was over, the lord-g=neral, the be- 
ter to improve his victery, and to f. cufe 


of © ſtrong party of horſe and foot, to vttempt 
Edisburgh, the chief city. and ſecure Leith, 
(4 ä EIN 2 
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what he had obtained, ſen: Lambert with 1 | 
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-*_- that the Engliſh ſhips might there the 
more rexdily and conveniently ſupply the 
army with all neceffazes. {4 - 
I The'Scots, upon the news of their army 
| Yefeat, having deſerted Edinburgh, Lam- 
bert on the fame day obtained a quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, as al ſo of Leith, in beth which 
Places were found ſeveral pieces of ord- 
"nance, many, arms, and a conſiderable * 
| quantity of proviſions ;- which the Scots, by 
_ reaſon of their haſte, could not carry away f 
with them. But though the Englih had 
thus poſſeſs'd themſelves of the town of I} | 
Edinburgh, the caſtle [til] remained in the 
t 
ſ 


hands ofthe enemy; which, though judged 
© impregnable,*wasat laſt reduced by Crom- 
well; as weſhall fee in its proper pface. 
The lord- general ſtaid ſome ſmall time | * 
at Dunbar to ſettle matters, and to diſpoſe f 
of the priſobets; who being ſo numerous, 1 
that it ſeemꝰd as much trouble to Keep them " 
as it was to take them, about five 999 ; 
1 | of them, who were moſt lick and wounde 5 
were ſet at liberty; and the reſt were driven 
ke turkies to Berwick, by the Engliſh ſol 
ö of diers appointed to convey them thither. 
Soon after Lambert had taken poſſeſſion, of 
© {Lpdinburgb, the lord-general himſe.f came 
. up, 2 caus'd his whole army co warch 
Ainto chat city; Which was done without any 
loss, ſave that one of the ſoldiers had his 
1 A n Ye 129 | = ZR arm 


* 
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Io 
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am ſhot off by a cannot bullet from th 


caſtle. And now all poſſible diligence Was 


us'd in fortifying Leith, it being judg'd to 
be the beſt and moſt commodious ſheltring- 
place the Engliſh could have in Scotland, for 
the winter TT CHEN 2 
On the Sunday after the lord- general had 


1 


enter'd Edinburgh, he ſent a trumpet d the 


caſtle, to aequaint the governour, that the 


miniſters who were with him might return 
to the churches, and haye free liberty to 


preach there; but the miniſters return d him 


this anſwer, That they found nothing ex- 
preſs'd, whereby to build any ſecurity for 
their perſons; and for their return, they re- 
ſolved to reſerve themſelves for better times, 
and to waitupon hun who had hidden his face 
for a while from the ſons of Jacob. General 
Cromwell reply'd in a. letter to the gover- 
nour, as follows: rin 
Our Kindneſs offered to the miniſters. 
with you was done with ingenuity, thinkin 

to hꝛve met with the like; but I m farictiod 
to tell thoſe with you, that if their maſter?; 


ſervice (as they call it) were chieffſy 1, their 


eye, imagination of ſufferings would nor have 


caus'd ſuch a return; much leſs the pr Ricey 


of our Party 5 they are pleas'ꝗ to ſay) upon 
the minifters of Chriſt in England, hate 
been an argument of perſonal perſceurlvr , 


The minifters of England are ſupported. and 
No 34. L | have 
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have liberty to preach the goſpel, though 
not to rail; nor under pretence ther of, to 


can make worldly mixtures to accompliſh 
the ſame, ſuch as their late agreement was 


ſtrong holds, and every imagination that ex- 


Tie LIF E T 
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over top the civil power, or d. baſe it as t ey 
pleaſe. No man hath been troubled in En. 
gland or Ireland for preaching. the goſpel; 
nor has any miniſter been moleſted in Scot. 
land, ſince the coming of the army hither, 
The ſpeaking truth becomes the. minifters of 
Chriſt. When miniſters pretend to a glori- 
ous reformation, and lay the. foundation 
thereof 1n getting to themſelves power, and 


pPapayoeny—. - = - ms 


with their king, and hopes by him to 
carry on their deſigns, they may know, that 
the Sion promiſed, and hoped for, will not 
be built with ſuch untempered mortar. And 
for the unjuſt invaſion they mention, time 
was when an army of Scotland came into 
England, not called by the ſupreme authority. 
We have ſaid in our papers, with what hearts, 
and upon what account we came; and the 
Lord hath heard us, tho' you would not, 
upon as ſolemn an appeal as any experienee 


can parallal. When they truſt purely to the 


ſword of the ſpirit, which is the word of 
God, which is powerful to bring down 


alts itſelf, which alone is able to ſquare and 
fit the ſtones for the New Jeruſatem; then, 
end not before; and by that means, * 5 
: | "© : .GIKCT, 
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other, ſhall Jeruſalem (which is to be the 
praiſe of the whole earth) the City of the 
Lord be built, the Sion of the Holy One of 
Iſrael. I have nothing to ſay to you, but 
that Jam, Sir, your humble ſervant, O. 
Cromwell.“ Nene 1 1 

Ihe Scotch miniſters ſent an anſwer to this 
letter, and general Cromwell another letter 
manſwer to them; in which he ſays: We 
look upon miniſters as helpers of, not lords 
over the faith of God's people: I appeal to 
their conſciences, whether any denying their 
doctrines, and diflenting, ſnalſ not incur the 
cenſure of ſectary; and what is this but to 
deny chriſtians their liberty, and aſſume the 
infal ible chair? Where do you find in ſerip- 
ture, hat preaching is included in your fune- 
tion? Tho? an approbation from men hath 
order in it, and may do well, yet he that 
hich not a better than that, he hath none at 
all. I hope he that aſcended up on high, 
may give his gifts to whom he pleaſe; and if 
thoſe gifts be the ſeal of miſſion, be not en- 
vious, tho“ Eldad and Medad propheſy? 
Lou know who bids us covet earneſtly the 
beſt gifts, but chiefly that we may propheſy; 
which the apoſtle explains there to be a ſpe x- 
ing to inſtruction, and edrfication, and com- 


fort; which the inſtructed, editied, and 


comforted can beſt tell the energy and effect 
of, If ſuch evidence be, I fay again, _ 
Tx” 2 l hee 


meme * 
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heed you envy not, for your own ſakes; let 
you be guilty-of a greater fault than Moſs 
reproved in Joſhua, for 2 for his ſake. 


Indeed you err thro? the miſtake of the ſcrip- 


tures: Approbation is an act of conveniency, 
in reſpect of order; not of neceſſity, to give 
faculty to preach the goſpel. Lour pretend- 
ed fear, leſt error ſhould ſtep in, is like the 
man that would keep all the wine out of the 
country, leſt men ſnould be drunk. It will 
be found an unjuſt and unwiſe jealouſy, to 
deny a man the liberty he hath by nature, 
upon a ſuppoſition he may abuſe it; when 
he doth abuſe it, Judge.“ The miniſters 
ſtill reſuſing to return to their churches, the 
lord general caus'd Engliſh miniſters to offi- 
ciate in the ir place. 19 
All the chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
together with the committees of the kirk and 
ſtate, fled from thence: to Sterling, where 
they endeavour'd to ſecure them elves as well 
as they could. Hither likewiſe reſorted 
thoſe who. had eſcaped at Dunbar, and did 
what they could to piece up their ſhatter'd 
army. that by a ſecond encounter they might 
endeavour to regain their Joſt credit: io 
which end recruits were alſo rais'd by the 
committee of eſtates; but it was thought fit 
to make ſome change in the officers, not only 
1 the inferior ones, but alſo in the great 
commanders ; For old Lefley, carl of Leven, 
. | 2 | Was 


OLIVER CROMMWELL. 9 
was laid aſide with diſhonour, tho' David 
David Lefley was continu'd. 23) 1. 
But all theſe methods ſignify d but little; 
bhilſt the Scots were ſo divided among 
themſelves, and ſplit into ſo many parties 
ind factions. Tbe ruling party was that 
which was for the king and kirk; tho theſe 
were again ſub- divided into reſodutioners 
and proteſtors. Tne re?olutioners: were ſo 
cal d from their adhering to thoſe reſoluti- 
ons, which were paſs'd by the committee 
of eſtates, and the commiſſioners of the kitx; 
* That thoſe who bad made defection, or 
had hitherto been too backward inthe work I 
ought to be admitted to make profeſſion-of 
their repentance ; and then, after ſuch pro- 
feſſion made, might, in the preſent-extre- 
mity, be admitted to defend and ſerve their 
country.” Againſt theſe refolutions ſome of 
thoſe two bodied proteſted ; who, together 
with thoſe who adher'd to them, were call'd 
the proteſtors. mo . 
They alledg'd, © That to take in men 
of known enmity to the cauſe, was a ſort 
of betraying it, becauſe it was putting it in 
their power to betray itz that to admit them 
o a profeſſion of repentance, was à profa ; 
ration and mocking of God; for that it Was 
maniieft, they were willing to comply with 
toſe terms. tho? againft their conſcience, 
only that they might get into the army 6 
| | an 
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and that they could not ex pect the bleſſing 
of God upon an army ſo conſtituted.” They 
had a great advantage over the others as to 
this particulars for this mock penitence 
was indeed a very ſcandalous practice. 
Theſe proceedings gave riſe to another 
faction, which prevail'd chiefly in the 
weſtern counties; Where à great many 


met, and form'd an aſſociation apart, as 


well againſt the king and the defection in 
the kirk party, as againſt the armies of 
ſectaries. Theſe were call'd remonitrators, 
from their publiſhing a remouſtrance ava inſt 
all the proceedings in the late treaty with 
the king, when, as they ſaid, it was vifi- 
ble by the commiſſion he granted to James 
Graham (meaning the marquiſs of Mon. 
troſs) that his heart was not fancere ; and 
when he took the covenant they had reaion 
to believe he did it with a Reſolution not 
to maintain it, ſince in his whole deport- 
ment and private converſation, he diſcover- 
ed a ſecret enmity to the work of God. 
They imputed the fhameful defeat of Dun- 
bar, to their prevaricating in theſe things: 
And concluded, That therefore, accord. 
i gto the declaration of kirk and ſtate; 
Auguſt f 3, 1650, they diſclaim'd all the 
fin and guitt of the king and his houſe, both 
old and new; and that they could not own 
kim nor his interſt in the ſtate of the quarrel 

5 | | betwix 
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betwixt them and the enemy, againſt whom 
they were to hazard their lives.” The 
chief leaders of his party were colonel Ker 
and colonel Straughan. Their Remon- 
ſtrance, being brought to the committe of 
eſtates at Sterling, was after much debate 


condemn'd as diviſive, faftious, and ſcan- 


dalous; in which alſo the commiſſioners 
of the kirk concurr'd; but ſo nevertheleſs 
as, if poſſible, to bring Ker and his party 
over by fair means; to which purpoſe ſe- 
veral papers paſs'd between them; and all 
methods were us'd to heal theſe diviſions. 
Beſides theſe, there was another party in the 
north, who were purely for the king, with. 
out regard to the kirk, | 
Whilſt che Scots were thusdivided among 
themſelves and their animoſities grew higher 
and higher, the lord-general Cromwell was 
ative with his victorious forces, which 
rang'd at pleaſure about the country, Hay- 
ing his head-quarters at Edinburgh, and 
having there given his men all neceſſary re- 
freſhment, be drew out che greateſt, part 
of his army for Sterling, and wich them 
fac'd the caſtle, having at firſt fome deſign - 
to ſtorm it ; but perceiving the horſe could 
not well ſecond the foot, he changed his re- 
ſolution, and returned back to Edinburgh. 
Whither being arriv'd, he order'd all the 


to 


boats in the Frith to be cry'deo Leit, 
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to prevent the Scots ferrying over into Fife, 
in order 10 join with the enemy there. 

In the mean time preparations were making 
for the ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle; in which 
the lord general having given the necefliry 
orders and directions, march'd away fix re- 
giments of foot, and nine of horſe and dri- 
goons,” for Glaſgow ; and hy the way of Lin- 
Iithgow, ſent a paper to the cominittee of e- 
ſtates, to try once more what might be ef. 
fected by fair means; a copy of which wis 

alſo at the fame time ſent to colonel Ker and 

Straughan, for the ſame purpoſe, There 

Was little elſe remarkable in this expedition 
but the taking of a ſmall garriſon near Kel- 
ſith: And it may be remember'd, that when 
the Engliſh came to Glaſgow, and ſaw one of 


the legs of the late marqueſs of Montroſ(s 


hanging over the gate, they remembring his 
valiant actions, took it down and buried it 
privately. | 

The ſeaſon now lipting of no conſide- 
rable action, the lord general returned again 
to Edinburgh; where he publiſh'd a procla- 
mation againft a company of ſturdy Fellows, 
calbd Mols- Troopers, who very much wole- 
ſted the army, and by the Een and con- 
nivance of, the country people, kill'd many 
of the Engliſh ſoldiers. and grew ſo bold as 
to ſteal ſome of the train horſes. The pro- 
clamation was to this effect: “ That finding 
"OF, OS many 
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many of the army were not only ſpoil'd 


and robb'd, but alſo others barbaroufly 


buchered and Hain, by a ſort of ;out-law?s, 
not under. the diſcipline of any army; and 
finding that all tenderneſs to the country 
produc'd no other efteft, than their com- 
pliance with, and protection of ſuch per- 


fons: Therefore, conſidering: that it is in 


the country's power to detect and diſcover 
them; and perceiving their motion to be 
ordinarily by the invitation and intelligence 
of country people; he declar d, that where- 


ever theſe enormities {hvuld be committed 
mould for the future, life ſhould be fe- 


1 for life, and a plenary ſatisfaction 
or che goods thus ſtoln, of thoſe parithes 
and places where the fa& ſhould be com- 
mitted, unleſs they did diſcover and pro- 
Yuce the offender.” "8 oy a 
' Soon after this proclamatioa was pub- 
liſh'd, colonel Monk, with a commauded 
party of foot, fbur pieces of ordnance, and 
a mortat- piece, Was lent to reduce 5 4 
ton-houſe, one of the neſts of theſe Moſs- 

Troopers; which being joig'd by Lambert, 
he ſoon affected, taking all that were with- 


in prifoners ; wherebf two of the moſt no- 


torious, with their captain, ohe Waite, 


were pteſently ſhot to dearh: After khis. 


Monk taking with him a party of {tx bun 


dred ſoot, march'd a ainſt Roflan caftlez 
"Nb.-4 5: Mm where, 


r 
where, tho? at firſt he met with ſome fe- 
| * it. was quickly ſurrendered up to 
The lord-general, who would not let flip 
any opportunity, made what ule he could 
of the differences and diſſenſions that were 
in Scotland, and endeavour'd to improve 
them tofhis own advantage. 1 
Io this end, he ſent ſeveral times to Ker 
and Straughan in the weſt, to invite them 
to come in to him. This nad, that good 
efte&, that Straughan ſhorcly after withdrew 
 - himſelf from his paxty, and clos'd with the 
Engliſh, leaving Ker to command all him- 
ſelf. The grd-general ſtill endeayour'd to 
draw him over, 1 — all in vain; and ha- 
ving an eſpecial eye upon this party, ſince 
he could not prevail by fair means, he re- 
ſalv'd, rotwithſtanding the difficulty of 
marching at that time of the year, to en- 
deavour to reduce them by force. Ac 
eordingly, about the end of November, he 
_ erder'd major-general, Lambert and com- 
l miflary-general Whalley, with two ar- 
W mies of horſe, to march from Peebles to 
Hamilton, on the ſouth fide of the river 
Clyde; whilſt himſclfy march'd ro Edin- 
burgh on the north fide. Having fiaid here 
ſome ſmall time, till he bad goo intelli- 
- gence where Lambert and his party were; 
-, and withal, the weather being very bad, 
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he march'd back again to Edinburgh. Ker 
having notice of this, as alſo that Lam- 
bert was at Hamilton, thought he bad now 
an opportunity to ſurprize him: And ac 
cordingly ſetting upon a ſudden march in 
the night, with about ſifteen hundred horſe, 
he before day with great fury broke into 
Lambert's quarters ; and meeting with no 
reſiſtance at his firſt entry, he confidently 
march'd up to the middle of the town. But 
a captain with about forty ſoldiers having 
upon the alarm ſuddenly mounted, and be- 
favour'd by a tree that lay croſs the ſtreet, 
obbſtructed their march till the whole gar- 
riſon was alarm'd. „ TIES 
The ſuddenneſs of this attempt. put the 
Engliſh into ſhme ſurprize ; but ſoon reco- 
vering themſel ves, they, to make ſure work 


of it, left part of their forces in the town, 


to encounter the enemy, and to ſecure the 
tear, whilſt the reſt drew out with deſign 
to ſurround the enemy's whole party; who 
perceiving this in time, very dextrouſly 
facd about, and betook themſelves to 


flight. 


In this encounter, which was but ſhort, 
near a hundred of the Scots were flain, and 
as many made priſonets Ker himſelf 
was wounded and taken, with his lieutenant- 
colonel and captain- lieutenant, Thoſe 
who fled were pur ſu'd as far as Air, where 
Ni a | party | 
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a party of a hundred and fifty, being the 
chief remains of the remonſtrators, were 
alſo put to the rout. 

This ſucceſs was the more conſiderable, 
in that it would haye been very difficult to 
have engag'd them againſt their will; for 
they being well acquainted with the coun- 
trp, and baving the inhabitants on their 
fide, could march about as they pleas'd; 
whereas *twould have been very dangerous 
for the Engliſh to have follow'd them with. 
out a great part of their army ; Lefley then 
lying at Sterling with the Scotch forces, 
watching all adyantages. 

_ This ſeaſonable victory was ſoon follow'd 
by the ſurrender of Edinburgh caſtle, the 
- moſt conliderable ſtrong hold in Scotland, 

which was thought impregnablo by ſitu- 
ation and art. It is ſeated upon a high 
abrupt rock, has but one entrance into it, 
and that both ſteep, and by which but two 
or three can go d-breaſt, and overlooks and 
commands all places about it; ſo that the 
Jord-general's men were often very much 
gall'd in their quarters at Edinburgh, by 
the great guns playing from thence. ' 

When general Cromwell came firſt be- 

fore this ſtreng place, which was ſoon after 
the defas at Dunbar, he ſummon'd the go- 
vernour, co'arel William Dundaſs, to deli- 
ver it up to him; which having no 2 


ee 
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he began to conſult with his chief officers 
how to reduce it by ſtorm; and all pro- 
bable ways being debated, it was at laſt 
reſolved to force it by mines. In order to 
this work, both Engliſh and Scotch miners 
were ſent for, and towards the latter end' 
of Se pꝛomber, the galleries were begun in 
the night; which the befieged no looner 
faw, but they fell to firing upon it with 
five great guns, and ſeveral vollies of ſmall 
ſhot. But this prov'd no impediment to 
the Engliſh, who with indefatigable labour 
wrought thro? the earth, till they came to 
the main ock. This put them to a ſtand, 
but did not make them give other; for ha- 
ving contriv'd ways to make holes in the 
rock, they fill'd them full of powder, and 
endeavour*d to make it fly by 225 

But chis mining work going but ſlowly 
on, the lord-general fearing it would not 
anſwer his deen, and that he ſhould not 
be able to blow the caſtle up into the air, 
ondea vour'd row to level it with the gragad; = 


pains, be rais'd a battery fortify* wi 
bions and other contrivances, defignin 


play inceſſantly from thence with cannalls ©. 
and mortars The governour was ver 


much amaz'd at this, who now began to 
think it a vain thing to endeavour to with. 
tand che Engliſh induſtry ; tho? it muſt 

1 | be. 
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be ſaid of him, that he did his utmoſt to 


anſwer the expectationt of thoſe by whom 


he was entruſted with this important charge, 
The battery, notwithſtanding all obſtrugi- 
ons, being raid to a convenient height, 
four mortar-pieces and fix battering guns 
were drawn, from Leith, and forthwith 
maunfed againſt the caſtle. But before the 


word of command was given, the lord- ge- 
neral thought fit once more to ſummon the 


r which he did on the 11th of 
ecember in the following terms; That 
he being reſolv'd, by God's aſſiſtance, to uſe 


ſuch means as were put into his hands, for 
the reducing of the caſtls, did, for pre- 
venting further miſery, demand the render- 


ing of the place to him upon fit conditions, 


Io this the goveruour return'd this anſwer, 


© That being entruſted by the committee 
of eſtates of Scotland, for the keeping of 


the caſtle, he could not deliver it up with- 


out leave from them: And therefore he de- 


W fired ten days time to ſend to them, and re- 


9 % 
„ 
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Ieive their anſwer ; upon receipt whereof 


"the $&neral ſhould receive his reſolute an- 


- ſer. But the lord-general knowing his 
time was precious, made this ſudden reply, 
'©£ That it concerned not him to know tne 


obligations of them that truſted him; but 


>: that he might have honourable terms for 


himſelf, and thoſe that were with him: 
a 7 5 But 
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But he could not give liberty to him to con- 
ſult with the committee of eſtates, becaufe 
he heard thoſe among them that were ho- 
neſt, enjoy'd not ſatisfaction, and the reſt 
were now diſcover'd to ſeek another inte- 
reſt than they had formerly pretended to; 
in which, if he deſir'd to be ſatisfy'd, he 


might have information at a nearer diſtance 
thau St. John's: town.” 


Twas deſign'd, that this parley ſhould 
continue till ten in the morning, Decem- 
ber 13. but ſome great ſhot flying from the 
caſtle the night before, order was given the 
next morning to try the mortar- pieces, 
three with ſhells, and the fourth with 


ſtones, Which being done mn kun 


the governour thereupon retuined an anſwer 


to the generals laſt meſſi ge; in which He 


adjur'd him in the ſear and name of the li- 


ving God (which was, call'd upon in the ac- 
ceptance of his great truſt) chat liberty 


'might be granted for him to fend to the 
committee of eſtates; and ſaid, that he 


would be very willing to receive informati- 


on from thoſe of his Countrymen whom he 


could truſt.” To this the lord-general re- 
ply'd, © That whoever he would appoint 
to come to him, ſhould have liberty for 
one hour; but to ſend to the committee of 


eſtates, he could not grant.“ The gover- 
nour took no notice of this, till the mortars 


pie ces. 


— 
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caſtle. 2 


ments of the wall. 


s gaidſt ſuch violent afſanlts; and 


pieces and great guns had for ſome ſmall 
timo play d with great violence againſt the 

This moved him to ſend forth a drum, 
deſiring a conference with the provoſt of 
Aberdeen, and one more then in Adin- 
burgh; towhich the general readily con- 
ſented : But they knowing it to he an affair 
of the utmoſt importance, abſolutely re- 
fus'd to concern themſelves in it, leaving 


the governour to take his own courſe. Here- 
upon Dundaſs was in great perplexity, and 


knew not what to do; till having revoly'd 
the matter a little in his mind, he at laſt 


came to this reſult, to acquit himſelf man- 


fully in defence of the place. Accordingly 


a red enſign was immediately hung out in 
defiance on the top of the caſtle, and the 


great guns began to roar from the batcle- 


Upon this the lord-general thought it 


\bightime for him to exert his utmoſt force; 


and accordingly ſent in upon them ſuch 


- continual ſhowers of ſhort, that the gover- 


nour in a ſhort time thought fit to beat a 


parley, and offered to ſurrender, if bis for. 


mer requilt, of ſending to the committee of 
eſtates, might be granted. But this beifly 


ſtill refus'., Dundaſs and his ſoldiers 


thought it not good to hold out wy longer 
>) enter- 


2 
- 30g 


ſome of them remarkable both for lize and 
No. 36: , 4 beauths 
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ing upon a- treaty with the  lord-general, 
came to an agreement upon thele arcicles: 
« Firſt, That the caſtle of Edinburgh, the 
cannon, arms, ammunition, magazines, 
and furniture of war, be delivered up to 
the lord.- general Cromwell. Secondly, 
That che Scots have liberty to carry away 
their public regiſters, public moveables, 
private evidences and writs, into Fife or 
Stirling. Thirdly, That as o thoſe goods 
in the caſtle belonging to any perſon hat- 
ſoever, the owners ſhould have them reſto- 
red to them: This to be proclaim'd, that 
all might take notice of it. Fourthly, 
That the governour, and all military offi- 
cers, and ſoldiers, might depart without 


moleſtation, carrying their arms and bag- 


gage, with drums beating and colours fly- 
ing, to Bruntiſland in Fife: Moreovers 
the fick and wounded ſoldiers to ſtay in Ed- 
inburgh till cured, and then to receive the 
2s benefit of articles with the reſi of their 
ellows.”, ._ _ I. 


- «a 


According to. theſe articles, this ſtrong 
caſtle, which gloried in its virginity, ha- 
ving never before yielded to any conqueror,. 
was, after a ſiege of three months, deliver d 
up to the victorious Cromwell on the at 
day of December; whereby there alſo fell 
into his hands fifty three pieces of ordnance. 
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beauty, eight thouſand arms, fourſcore 
barrels of powder, and all the king's hang. 
ings, tapeſtry and jewels. The ſubduing 
ot this place was a thing ſo unexpected by 
feveral, that the Scots cry'd out, That 
Cromwell took it only by filver bullets. 
But what appeared molt ſtrange to others, 
and which made well on“! general Crom- 
well's fide, was, That the Scotch army, 
whic hlay not very far eff, ſhould never at- 
tempt the relief of this molt important 
place. | | 
g The main buſineſs the Scots were now 
intent upon, was the coronation of the king; 
which had been long delay'd by the kirk 
and ſt ites, that he might have time to hum. 
ble himſelf for his father's fins and his own 
tranſgreſſions, Bur the vigorous proceed- 
ings of the Engliſh put them at laſt upon 
haſtening that which they of themſelves 
were backward enouzh in. The firſt of 
January was appointed for this folemnity, 
which was perform'd at Scone, with the 
greateſt pomp and magnificence that the 
preſent ſtate of the nation was capable of. 
His majeſty having ſubſcribed both the co- 
venants, the marqueſs of Argyle ſet the 
crown upon his hea ; at which the people 
expreſs'd their joy by their loud acclamati- 
ons of God fave kin; Charles the ſecond: 
The main defign how was to form ſuch an 
* TORE! army 
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army, as might not only ſecure what they 
had itill in their hands, but drive the Eng- 
liſh (Whom they now call'd the common 
enemy) quite out of their country. Io ef- 
fect this, all perlons were now promiſcu- 
ouſly admitted into the army, commiſſions 
were granted ſor raiſing horſe and foot, and 
new commanders were appointed. His ma+ 
jeſty ſet up his royal ſtandard at Aberdeen, 
to which great numbers of volunteers and 
honoracy ſoldiers flock'd from all parts. 
From thence he marched to Sterling ; where 
having muſter'd his army, he made duke 
Hamilton his lieutenant -, general, David 
Leſley major - general of the. horſe, and 
Maſſey general of the Engliſh troops. 
The lord- general Cromwell obſerving 
theſe proceedings, was very little concern- 
ed at them. However, to make ſure work, 
he endeavour'd to poſſeſs himſelf of all 
thoſe garriſons of the Scots, which were 
os the ſouth ſide of the Frith. To this 
end, he order'd colonel Fenwick with his 
own regiment, and colonel Syler's, to re- 
duce Hume-caſtle under his-obedience. Fen- 
wick immediately uponhis receiving. theſe 
orders, applyed himſelf accordingly to the 
work ; and having drawn his men up be- 
fore the caſtle, ſent a ſummons to the go- 
vernor, as follows: His excellency, the 


lord- general Cromwell, hath commanded 
| | me 
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me reduce this caſtle, you now polſaß 
ander his obedience; which if you now de- 
liver into my hands, for his ſervice, you 
fhall have tertns for yourſelf and thofe with 
Hom Ik you refuſe, I doubt not but in a 
ort Nite by God's aſſiſtance, to obtain 
Fvhat I now Geend. expect your anſwer 
by ſeven of the clock to-morrow —_— 


and reft, Debate prob ence 221% 

i Your ſervant; 31% dw 
41.0 L 4. 18 73 . N 1 87 1 
trig 2h GEO. FENWICK. 


dr lle 80 overnor whoſe ware! was Cock 
burn; being, it ſeems a man of fancy, re- 
turned him this anſwer: gs 9 


ii 1. 6 erg! 


Right Honourable, 

1 Habe received a trumpeter of yours, 
as he tells me, without a paſs, to 
fender Hume caſtle to the lord-general 
Cromwell: Pleaſe you, I never ſaw your 
general. As ſor Hume: caſtle it ſtands up- 
on a rock. Given at Hume · caſtle this day 
before ſeven atclock. So reſteth, without 
l prejudice to my native eee ys 


0 * Your moft bumble ſervant, 
1H: COCKBURN. 
And 
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And ſoon aſter he ſent the following 


lines. we 

I éMilliam of the Waſtle, t 
Am now 'in/my caſtle 

And awe: the dogs in the town | -* 

-/. -.Shant gar me gang dow... 

7 4 er Ana 7 l 12 5 3 


But the goyeinor did not long continue 


in this merry humour: For henwick ha- 
ving planted a battery againſt the caſtle, 
and made a i mall breach; as the Engliſh 
were juſt ready to enter, Cockburn beat a 
parley. But the colonel would now allow 
only quarter for life; which being accepted, 


the governor with his garriſon, being ſe- 
yenty*eight- commanders and private fok 
diers, march'd out of the caſtle; which 


captain Coliinſon with his company imme- 


diate ly cuter'd to keep. it for che parlia- 
hawe .- ede 2:0: 10 4898 


By . — * 
Colonel Moak was alſo detach'd with 


about three regiments of horſe and foot, 


to reduce [a/jitallon-caſtle. Being. cofne 
before it, he found the Scots very refrac- 
tory, - whereupon he caus'd the mortar- 
8 play or eight and forty hours : 
But theſe did liefe execution; till ſix bat- 
tering guns being planted, were ſo well 


manag*d; chat che geyernor and tho that 


Were 
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were with him were forc'd to ſubmit; to 
mercy. as: 500 
The king having now got ſome autho- 
rity, viſited all the garriſons in Fife, and 
endeavoured to put them in ſuch a poſture 
as to hinder the Engliſh from. landing on 


that fide the Frith. To this end alſo he 


drew fgpm Sterling ſuch horſe and foot as 
could be well ſpar'd, and quarter'd them 
all along the water - ide. Then he viſited 
the highlanders, cndeavouring to com poſe 
the diſſenſions that were amongft them, 
and to prevail on them to riſe unanimouſly 
for him. Middleton marched forthwith 
out of theſe parts with a conſiderable body 
of horſe and toot : And about the ſame 
time, the town of Dundee, as a teltimony 
of their great reſpect to the king, and to 
ſhew their forwardneſs in promoting his in- 
tereſt; adyanced at their own charge a com- 
pleat well arm'd regiment of horſe, whom 
they ſent with a ſtately tent, and fix field- 
pieces with carriages and ammunition, as 
à preſent to his majeſty then at Sterling; 
where all being join'd, made up an army 
of twenty chenlane P 
In the mean time, the parliament of En- 
gland had a ſpecial regaro to their army in 
Scotland, providing — their welfars in al 
reſpects. They took care to procure ſuffil 
9 | | cient- 
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cent ſupplies both of men, money and pro- 
viſions, Which they were continually ſend- 
ing away to them; ſo that never was an 
army better provided for than this, as no 
ſoldiers ever deſery'd better encouragement 
than theſe. Particularly, admiral Dean ar- 
rived about this time at Leith with large 
ſupplies from London; and amongſt other 
conveniencies, brought along with him ſe- 
ven and twenty great flat bottomed boats, 
for tranſporting the army over inte Fife. 
And not long after, captain Butler arri v'd 
at the ſame place in the Succeſs (a ſtout ſhip 
formerly taken from the French) with eight 
thouſand. pounds for the payment of the 
ſoldiers. 1 | 

The lord general Cromwell had for ſome 

time laboured under a very great indiſpoſi- 
tion, occaſioned by the unſuitableneſs of 
the climate, and the extreme rigour ot the 
winter ſeaſon in thoſe parts. This confin'd 
him wholly to his chamber, and utcer'y diſ- 
abled him to act in perſon with the army, 
how great occaſion ſoever there might be. 
Now was the Engliſh army under very fad 
apprehenſions; and yer they were not ſo. 
much dejected and di hearten'd, as the Scots 
e evated and tranſported at this news; whe 
highly pleaſed themſelves with the very 
lancy of his death ; and thereupon readily 


deliev'd the {lighteſt report of it to be true} Wu 


and when once the canceic had poſſeſs'd 
* | | them 
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them; could ſcarce by any means be brought 
to believe the contrary; ſo that a Scotch 
trumpeter coming out of Fife to Edinburgh, 
about the reſtoration of à ſhip which the 
Engliſh had taken, very confidently affitm. 
ed io the ſoldiers, that their! general was 
dead; and ſaid, they did well to conceal 
it, but all the world ſhould not make him 
believe other wife. This coming to the ge- 
neral's eat, WhO was now in a very fair way 
of recovery, to convince the man of his 
miſtake, he order'd him to be brought be- 
fore him. And the conceit was fo ſtrongly: 
fix d in him, that nothing but this could 
have remov'd it. However, being now ef- 
fectually convinc'd, he at his return affur'd 
thoſe who ſent him of the falſity of this re- 
port, which had paſs'd ſo cunggptly*inthe 
Scotch army. After the lord gensral had 
bern ſomewhat. recover'd,, he. 4eH intoa 
very dangerous relapſe, which, if he had 
not been of an extraordinary ſtrong conſli- 
tation, might have ended his days. But. 
che rulers in England, very much fearing 
the loſe of their general, as knowing no man 
ſoit for that high employment, firſt of all 
ſent him two eminent '/ phyſicians, Dr. 
Wrigbt and Dr, Bates; and pteföstly alter 
dil patched an order into gebtland permits 
tiog bim to.leavauthe buffed of che amy, 
ang repair into England, for t 
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his health and ſtrength, as thinking the air 
of Scotland might be the occaſion of his ill- 
neſs. U pon the receipt of this, he wrote a 


letter to the lord preſident of the council of 
ſtate, dated June 3d, which is as follows: 
My lard, I have received yours of the 

27th o May, wich an order of parliament 
for my liberty to return into England, for 


change of air, that thereby I might the 


better recover my health: All which came | | 


unto me, whilſt Dr. Wright and Dr. 
Bates, whom your lordſhip ſest down, 
were with me; I ſhall not need to repeat 
the extremity of my laſt ſickneſs: It was ſo 


violent, that indeed my nature was not 


able to bear the weight thereof; but che 
Lord was pleaſed to deliver me beyond ex- 


pectation, and to give me cauſe to ſay once 
more, He hath plucked me out of the grave. 
My lord, the indulgence of the parliament, 
exprets'd by their order, is a very high and 


. 


undeſerved favour ; of which; although it 


be fit 1 Keep a thankful 1emermbrancez yet 


judge it would be too much preſumption. 


in me not to return a particular acknow- 


ledgment. I beſecch you, give me the. | 


boldneſs to return my humble thanktulneſs 
to the council, ſor ſending two ſuch worthy 
perſons ſo great a Journey to viſit me; from 
whom [ have 'E 


and good direction for recoyery of my 


A 
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ceived much encouragement 
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health and ftrength, which I find by che 

* of God growing towards ſuch a 

ſtate as may yet, if it be his good will, 
tender me uſeful according to my poor abi. 
lity, in the ſtation wherein he hath fer me. 
T wiſh more ſteadineſs in your affairs here, 


v I en * * * 
e 


than to depend in the leaſt upon ſo frail a 
thing as lam. Indeed they do not, nor 


endeavour in all things to walk worthy ef 


Drake, very eminent resbyterian divines, 
bheſides ſome others of the laity, were ap- 


own any inſtrument. This caufe is of God, 
and it muſt proſper. Oh! that all that 

have any hand therein, being ſo perſuaded, 
would gird up the loins of their minds, ard 


the Lord. So prays, my lord, your moſt 
- humble ſervant, O. Cromwell.“ 
About this time a plot was diſcover'd in 
England, which had been carried on by 
the Presbyterian party, and chiefly by the n 
miniſters of that perſuaſion, in or.ier to fc 
promote the deſigus of their Scotcith bre-J ar 
thren, and help forward bis majeſty's re- ¶ lo 
ſtoration to the Engliſh throne. as a king 
under ſufficient, limitations, and now in 

covenant with them. For this Mr. 
Love, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Caſe, and Mr. 


prehended by order of the council of ſtate 
- Jenkins, . Caſe and Drake confeſs'd them 
lelves guilty, and, that the party might no 
be too much irritated, were 2 * 


tumble ſubmiſſion pardon'd. But Love as 


vas coridemn'd on July 5, and the day of 
execution was appointed to be on the 15th, 


1 be fore which ti me man petitions were pre- 
» ſented from himſelf and his friends to the 


„ parliament, for ſaving his life, but to no 
a purpoſe; till on the very day that was ap- 

inted for his execution, ſeveral miniſters, 
in and about London came to the houſe, 
© Praying earneſtly, and in the bowels of 
Jeſus Chriſt, who when they they were ſin- 
ners, died for them, it not totally to ſpare 
the life of their dear brother, that yet they 


death. , | #8 Ins 

Upon this he was repriey'd for one 
he month; during which time, all poſſible 
to follicitations were us'd to thoſe in power, 
e and particular application was made to the 
e· lord- general Cromwell in Scotland, who 


g fent back a letter fignifyiog his free conſent 


ing to the pardon of him: But ſome cavaliers 
I. topping the poſt boy, and ſearchiog his 
Ir. packet, with great indignation tore the 
„ lord general's letter, that coneern'd Mr: 
pf Love, as thinking be deſerv'd not to live, 
e who according to them, had been ſuch an 
| 5 —» 
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being more guilty than any of the reſt, 
was, to ether with one Gibbons, beheaded 
Jon Tower-hill, on the 22d of Auguſt. He 


would ſay of him as Solomon of Abiathar, 
That at this time he ſball not be put to 
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incendiary in the treaty at Uxbridge. And 
fo the parliament and council of ftate hear- 
ing nothing from the general, they took it 
for granted, that his ſilence was delign'd as 
an abſolute denial ; upon which Love was 
executed on the aforeſaid day, 

General Cromwell was no ſooner able to 
ſtir abroad, but with eager deſire of action, 
he conſulted with his chief officers to carry 
on the war. For this purpoſe, it was 
thought proper to contract their quarters 
by drawing in the out-guards, or petty gar- 
riſons, which were of little uſe, anduvers 
oſten very much moleited by the Scots, 
And now the army being thus drawn toge- 
ther ioto one body, were ſupply'd with 
thirty three waggons and carriages for the 
train from Berwick; and all things being 
in teadineſs for the campaipn, the lord ge- 
neral, on June the 24th, order'd the army 
to advance to Redhaugh, where they ſtaid 
not long, but march d from thence to Pen- 
cland hills, a place well known to tbe En- 
ea Here they encamp'd in a moſt come- 
Jy and regular order; and the lord- general 
feaſted bis officers in his tent, with ſeveral 
of their ladies, as the lady Lambert, and 
major-general Dean's lady, and many 
other Engliſnh gentlewomen, who came 
from Leith to ſte the ſoldiers in cheir 
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camp to Kelftth, he wheel'd about, and 
ſhortly alter quarterd his army at Monks- 


they Gill refus'd to engage, and the general 
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The army having continu'd ſome ſmall. =" 
time in this poſture, the lord-general; in 
order to carry on the preſent defign,, i 
march'd them away. to, Newbridge, and; il 
from thence to Lithgow ; Where, from the; 
battlements of the caſtle, they could dif-. 
cern the tents of the Scotch army, Which 
lay encamp'd at 'Forwood near Sterling; 
where they were guarded with regular for- 
tifications, the horſe in great bodies lying 
about them for ſecurity, who were alſo 
fenced with a river and with bogs; ſo that 
the Enzliſh could not poſſibly drive them 
out of this faſtneſls. However, the lord- 
general to try whether he could provoke 
chem to came and fight, march'd his army 
in battalia ſo near their main body, that 
their tents might be perfectly ſeen; and ſo 
ſtood for the . of eight hours, waiting 
for the coming of the Scots, who thinkin 
it better to ſpin out time, than to put al 
to the ha zar ſof a battle, would not come 
out to engage. Hereupon the lord- general 
drew off his army to Glaſgow, where ha- 
ving ſomewhat refreſhed his wearied men, 
he march*d them back again; and under- 
ſtanding that the Scots had remov'd their 


land, witbin four miles of the enemy. But 


could 


364 


* ſelves of the houſe, having 
nour, with ſixty two ot his men. 'Fhe 
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by no means pevvoke the 


= 


could not artack them withour the greateſ 
hazard. '* 

This fo rel — that be reſoly'd 
to fall upon part of their forces, that de- 
tended Calendar houſe.” And fo on the I 5th 
S July,” he o:der'd two battering guns to 

Eden, Which having play'd with 
gra violetice for about eight hours, at lat 
ar down the walls in ſeveral places. Not- 
ah ſtanding which the governour ex _ 
relief from the Scotch wh + whi 

n light of him, reſolv'd to hold out to re 

Er Upon which the lord-general ſent 
ten files out of every regiment, to force 
them out, ſince they could not be prevaild 


on to ſubmit. Theſe brave fellows having 


provided themſelves with faggots, preſently 
unloaded themſelves into the enemy's moat, 
and ſo ſpringing over into the breach, in 
half. an hour's time wholly poſſeſſed them- 
ain the om? 


Scotch army all this while look*d on, and, 


2s af they were not at all concern'd in the 


mrtter, did pot ſend one hand to the relief 


of their friends. 

The lord general findin tar _ * 
Seots to a battle, 

re ſol vd now to bid fair for Fife, that chere- 

by be might cut off thoſe ſupplies from 
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prolong the war. Accordingly, immedi- 


ately after the taking of Calendar-bouſe, 8 
the valiant colonel Overton, with ſix hun- 
dred foot and four troops of horſe, ꝑut our 
into the Forth, being order d to land at che 
North ferry in Fife; which he did in ſpigut ³ 
of thoſe ſhiowers of great and ſmall ſhat, 
that were pour'd upon him as he approach F 


the thoar ; in return to which he cauſed his 
men to fire upon thefn out of the boats; 


which they did with ſo much courage ang 4 
bravery, that the Scots were forc'd to break IM 


off the diſpute, and betake themſelves to 


flight, leaving behind them part of their 


arms and artillery. In the mea time, 


with the mais body of his army, intending 


to fall upon their rear, in caſe they moy'd 


to diſturb this enterprizc* 


However, the king ſeat major-gereral 


Brown and colonel Holborn with four thou- 


ſand men to fo ce the ebemy out of Fiſe 


again; but before they could come up to 
them, Lambert and Okey paſs'd over the 


Forth, with two regiments of horſe and 


two of foot, and join'd wich Overton.; And 
ſo the Eng 1ſh. with this. ynexpeCted rein- 
forcement, falling upon Brown and Hol- 
born, entirely 3 — them, killing two 
thouſand upon the ſpot, and taking priſo- 


ners m+jor-general Brown himſelf, one co- 
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general Cromwell kept cloſe upto the Scots 
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= Tonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one ma jot, 
/ thirteen captains, ſeventeen lieutenants, 
twenty nine enſigns, five quarter-maſters, 
ix and 1 five and twenty 
cor porals, and above twelve hundred com- 
men ſoldiers, with two and forty colours 
of horſe and Foot. ee 
Brown being thus defeated and reduc'd 
— *=to the condition of a priſoner, liv'd not 
long after; dying, as was thought, of very 
grief for this ſad diſaſter. Thus the En- 
gliſnh got ſure footing on the other ſide of 
the Frith; and this overthrow prov'd the 

bane of the Scotch affairs. 
Sosoon aſter this blow, the Engliſh took in 
garriſons almoſt as faſt as they approach'd 
them. Lambert, in the firſt place, came 
before a ſtrong fort call'd Jnneſgary, ſitua- 
ted in an /ſle lying in the Frith, betwixt 
Queen's-Ferry and the pafs into Fife. The 
garriſon here was fo terrify'd at the news 
c f the late overthrow, that being ſummon: 
ed by Lambert, they were content to march 
away with only their ſwords by their ſides, 
and deliver up the fort, with all the arms, 
ammunition and proviſions, and ſixt een 
pieces of ordnance, tothe Engliſh. About 
this time, a minifter and two ſtudents came 
from Augus to the lord-general Cromwell 
for protection: One of them was excom. 
* municated for not anſwering the two fol- 
Wo 4-11 | lowing 
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lowing queſtions ; 1. Whether Presbytert-: - . 
an government in Scotland, be not in all” 
things conform to the a of Cod? * 5 
Whether Cromwell be not antichriſtian? 
The news of the defeat in Fife being 
brought to the kina, who fill lay ſtrongly 
eocamp'd in Torwood, occahon'd fo great = 
a conſternation in his army, that with great 
recipitation he decamp'd, and march'd 
into Sterling park. Fernen Cromwell fol- 
low d ſpeedily after them in the rear, and 
marching over the ground where they ſo 
lately lay, he percei v'd with what a pannic 
fear they had been ſeiz'd. For they left. 
behind them all their ſick men, one barrel 
of powder, . three of ball, a great deal of 
match, many muskets, and three barrels of 
"| hand-granadoes. 1 
The lord-general followed them within 
two miles of Sterlihg, endeavouring to pro- 
voke them to an engagement, but all in 
vain, they making all the haſte they could 
to ſecure themſelves. Here upon the gene- 
ral, perceiving it was to no purpoſe to con- 
tinue here, on the 22d of July march'd 
away his army to Lichgow ; from whence 
he cauſed the greateſt part of them to be 
tranſported over into Fife, with the train 
of artillery, in order to carry on the wär 
on the other ſide of the water. The geaetal 
. himſelf retit'd co Leith, to provide for che 
No. 38. * ſupply 
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mir, 
lupply of his ſoldiers; and here he receivd 
the welcome nes of the ſurrender oi Brunt- 
Hand to Lambert; who having brought 
the army before it, the governour of the 
place was fo dilmay*d, that after a ſhort 
parley be deliver'd it up on theſe conditions: 
© Firft, That the ſo diers in garriſon (being 
about five hundred) ſhould march away with 
colours flying. Secondly, That the inha- 
bitants of the town ſhould have what be- 
long'd to them. Thirdly, That all provi. 
Hons of war, together with all guns and 
\ ſhipping of war, ſhould be deliver'd up for 
the uſe of the commonwealth oſ England.” 
This place was of great advantage to the 
Engliſh; for it being a very commo.-jous 
harbour, the a my might from thence in 
the (ourſe of their conqueſts, have continu. 
ed ſupplies of all chat wap neceſſary and con 
venient for them. 
Seneral Cromwell having ſettled mat: 
ters at Lei h, immediately croſs d the Frith 
co his army, which was then at Bruntifland; 
and ſo diſpatchng Whalley to reduce the 
ſmaller garriſons upon the coaſt of Fife, 
and leaving colonel Weſt's regiment in 
Bruntifland, he with the reſt ol the army 
and train of artillery, on the zoth of July, 
march'd away towards St. John's town ; that 
by reducing that important place under his 
power, he might prevent the 9 
3 + - - From 
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from ſending any ſupplies, either of men 
= th 2 — 1 4 * | "of 
| or proviſions, to Sterling 
t WW. | Beins before ic, he ſent this ſum- 
| Being come before it, he ſent this ſum- 
mons to the town. That being inform'd 
1 the town was void of a garriſon, ſave the 
: johabitants and ſome few countrymen, he 
« requir'd them to eliyver the ſame to him 


1 
" * 


immediately; promiſing to ſecure their pet? 
ſons from viclence, and their goods from 
plunder. Lhe meſſenger who carry'd this 
- | ſummons, was, contrary to the expedation 
| of the Engl iſh, deny'd admittance, and 


came back with this ſhort reply from the 
cownimen,' That they were not in a caps: 
city to receive any letters. But to excule 
* || the matter, the magiſtrates ſoon ſent after 
him a meſſage, declaring, That the kings 
majeſty had ſent a very ſtrong party, ahle 
to maintain the town, and overpower themi 
with a governour; But always to oblerws / 
civility with his lordſhip, they bad obtain> 
ed leave from the governour to excule theme 
ſelves, by ſhewing how unable they were 
to treat. i, of 5:4 5s 
It ſeems the lord Duffus had the day be- 
ſore enter'd the town with thirteen hundred 
men; but the lord- general, upon his refalal 
of the new ſummons which he ſent him, 
having drain'd the water out of the moats 
roun i a bout the town, and battered "the 
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walls with tis cannon, oblig'd-him to fur- 
render in a day a{ter. + 
-  Thefe wog geifol faccelſes, which attend. 
ed the Engliſh arms, threw the king's af. 
fairs in Scotland into great perplexity and 
diſtreſs; whereupon he began to think of 
2 ie $5 22 , | 
making an irruption into Ehgland. He 
was now much nearer England than general 
Cromwell. who could norpelhibly oyertake 
bim, till after his majeſty had been ſome. 
days march before him. His fate depended 


upon the ſucceſs of one battle; and he had 


reaſon to believe that all the northern parts 
of England were well affected to him; whi- 
ther if he could once reach, he might hope 


= 


h men as would render it much more 


i 


talk; re. 
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houſe in che Highlands: And ſo,” oa the 
laſt day of July, the king began his march 
from Sterling, and on the 6th of Auguſt 
enter'd England by the way of Carliſle, 


with an army of about ſixteen thouſand 


men. | } OV 
The noiſe of this ſudden invaſion gave a 
moſt terrible alarm to the whole nation, 
eſpecially to the parliament at Weſtminſter, 
who were ſtill more diſmay'd at the re- 


port of the greatneſs of the king's army. 


and his deſign of mou nting his foot · ſoldiers, 


and ad vancing directly to London. They 


were now ready to paſs ſevere cenſures on 
the lord-general Cromwell, and condemn 
ed him of ra ſhneſs and precipitation; whillt 
he in the mean time took care to ſatisfy 


them as well as he could, and aſſur'd them, 

* That he would overtake the enemy, and 
give a good account of them. before they 
would give them any trouble.“ Accord- 


ingly, that he mighc loſe no time, be or- 
ter'd major-g eneral Lambert To follow 


be king immediately with ſeven or eight 
lundred horſe, and to draw as many others _ 
a he could from the ccuntry militia; and 


tomoleſt the king's march as much as. poſ- 
lite, by being near, and obliging him to 
mch cloſe; not engaging his own. party 
in ny ſharp actions, wathour a very man- 
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opinion prevailing, Argyle retir'd to hie 
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feſt advantage, but keeping himſelf entire 
eill he ſhould come up to him. 


The parliament alſo exerted themſelyes 
to the utmoſt on this occaſion. I he mili- 
tia of moſt counties was order*d to be drawn 
Fes the field, to obitruct the king's march. 

wo thouſand out of Staffordſhire, and four 
thouſand out of Lanciſhire and Cheſhire, 


under the command of colon Birch, join'd 


with Lambert and Harriſon. The lord 
Fairfax, drew out into the field with a for- 
midable body, to flank the king's army; 
the militia ot the city of London was com- 


manded out, and all the adjacent counties 


were 3 enjoy nd by the parliament to 
ſet out horſe and men at their own charges. 
An act was allo publiih'd, wherein it was 
declar'd, [hat no perſon; whatloey:r 
ſhould preſume to hold any correſpondence 
with Charles Stuart, or with his paity, or 
with any of them, nor give any intelli- 
gence to them, nor countenance, encou- 
rage, abet, adhere to, or aſſiſt any of them 
nor voluntarily afford, or cauſe to be afford 
ed or delivered unto any of them, any vic 
tuals, proviſions, ammunition, arms, horle, 


| = plate, money men, or any other relef 


whatſoever, under pain of -high treaſo : 
and that all perſons ſhould uſe. their utmſt 
| _ endeavours to hinder and ſtop ceir 


arch.” | 
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The lord-gener.l Cromwell being now 


; ready to march into England, in purſuit 
1 of the Scotch army, endeavour'd to ſettle 
che affairs of Scotland in ſuch a poſture, as 
n cffectually to ſecure what was already ob- 
. cain'd; ande gave all the neceffary orders to 
c lieutenant- general Monk, whom he reſolv- 


ed to leave behind hitn with a ſtrong party 


H of foot, and ſuch troops of horſe, as might 
d be able to quell any forces which ſhould 
. 


riſe atter his dep:rture. This done, the 


on the 12th of Auguſt croſſed the Tine: 
With which ſwift march being quite wearl- 
e out, he caus'd the army to pitch their 


the Tine, whilit himſelf cook up his quar- 
ters at Ste'ly-honſe, not far from his 
Soldiers. 4 by., 

. - The mayor of. Newcalitle underſtanding 
chat the army was near the town, immedi- 
ately werit out, accompanied with the reſt 


of the magiſtrates, to coogratulare the Jord- - 


might be the more welcome to the ſoldiers, 


| 
| 

. I geceral's arrival in England ; and that they 
f 


carried along with them, bread, cheele, 
bisket, and beer, for the refreſhment of the 
army. Tbeſe ſupplies were very ſeaſona- 


ble, and enabled che ſoldiers chearfully to 


continue their march. ö 
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vitoricuz Cromwell, with the remainder 
of the army, marched ot of Scotland, and 
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tents on Ryſon Hauyh, upon the brink of 


214 Te LI r E of Ks. 
The Scots in the mean time by a ſwift 


march went on in proſecution of their pre- 


ſent deſi n. The king led them through 
Lancaſhire, where at the head of his army 
he was in all the market-towns he paſgd 
through proclaim?d king of England, Scor- 
land, France, and Ireland. but he met 
not- with that encouragement which he ex- 


os ; ſor belid:s that the Scots daily de- 
0 


rted him, the country did not come in to 


him as he believed they would, being. con- 
tinually obſtructed by th: forces of the 
- Commonwealth, which !pread themſelves 
over all places. The king with bis army 
- marched on towards Warrington on the 
borders of Cheſhire, the paſſage of which 
bridge was ſharply conteſted by Lambert 
and his party, but was at laſt obtained by 
the king, the Scots, as they fell on, crying 
out, Oh you Rogues! We will be with you 
before your Cromwell comes. The king 
reſolv'd to continue his march with the 
fame expedition as he had us'd hitherto, 
till they ſhould come to ſuch a poſt where 
they might ſecurely reſt themſelves which 
the poor ſoldiers very much defird. being 
extreamly fatigu'd with the length of ther 
march, and the heat ot the ſeaſon. His 
majeſty hoping the intereſt that major: gt. 
neral Maſſey had in Gloceſterſtire, would 
dta w a great many in to him from thaſe 

| | party, 
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parts, refolved to direct his march that 


rern 8 

Ac laſt looking upon Worceſter as a pro- 
per place, he determind to fettle there 
with his army; and accordingly, on the 
2zd day of Auguſt, he enter'd that city 
wich very little oppoſition; where he re- 
ſolved to abide, and expect the comirg of 
his enemy; and that he might not be Want⸗ 
ing in any thing, that might tend to the 
preſervation of himſelf and torces, he ort! 
dered works to be raiſed for bettef ſecurity. - 
Then he ſent a ſummons to colonel Mack- 
worth govefriour of Shrewsbury, 1 | 
him to yield up that garriſon ts him 
wh ch the governour return'd a peremprory 
denial. He alſo ſent letters to Sir Thomas 
Middleton, to raiſe forces for him in Mont- 
gomeryſhire; but Sir Thomas detaft'd the 
Meſſeng / prifoner and ſent up the letter td 
the parlament 2 

A day of two after the King hadttaßen 
up bis quarters at 'Wotceſter, he rectived . 
the melancholy news of the defeat of the 
carl of Derby: This brave man was the 
only perſon, who made: any conſiderable 
attempt to ſupport the king. He got t- 
— a body of fifteen hundied horſe; by 


e he could join the king's army, colo = 


nel Lilburn ſet upon him near Wigganz 
and entigely routed him: The earl himſelf 
No. —_ RT... 
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being wounded, retreated into Cheſhire 
with about eighty horſe, and from thence 
to the king at Worceſter. | 
In the mean time, general Cromwell 
having reſreſh'd his ſoldiers ne r Newcaſtle, 
immediately march'd away by Rippon, 
Ferry-briggs, Doncaſter, Mansfiel and 
Coventry; and at Keinton join'd with the 
reſt of the parliament's forces, under lieu- 
tenant- general Fleetwood, major-general 
Deſborough, the lord Grey of Groby, ma- 
jor-general Lambert, and major-general 
Harriſon ; making in all about thirt tho: « 
tand men. The commonwealth had indeed 
by their new levies encreaſed their forces 
to a prodigious number; and England ne- 
ver produced ſo many ſoldiers in ſo ſhort a 
cime: For the ſtanding army, with thoſe 
other forces newly raig'd by act of parlia- 
ment, upon this occalion, are ſaid to have 
amounted to above {ix thouſand men. 
The lord general being co ne up, and 
bavinz obſerved the poſture of the enemy's 
army, began with an attempt.upon Upton- 
bridge, ſeven miles from Worceſter, de- 
ſigning there, if poſſible, to paſs over his 
army. Lambert was appointed to manage 
this affair, who immediately detach'd a 
ſmall party of horſe anq dragoons, to ſee 
bow fe :fible the enterprize might bes This 
party com ing to the bridge ſound it broken 
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down, all but one plank. Over this theſe 
daring fellows paſs'd, who finding that the 
Scots took the alarm, preſently betook 
themſelves to a church for ſecurity. Here- 
upon Maſſey who lay at Upton with about 
fixty dragoons, and two hundred horſe, 
gate a camiſado on the church; bat major- 
general Lambert, having in the mean time 
pals'd over anew ſapply of horſe, fell fu- 
riouſly upon the enemy's party, and over- 
wering them, forcd them to a retreat; 
which Maſſey ſupported with ſo much bra- 
very, that ſometimes facing. then fighting, 
and fo falling off, himſelf brought up che 
rear, and never quitted his ſtation, till he 
arriv'd with his men at Worceſter, In this 
excounter his horſe w.s kill'd under him, 
and he received a ſhot in his arm. The 
bridge being thus gain'd, all poſſible in- 
duſtry was us d to make it up; ſo that lieu- 
tenant- general Fleetwood's army quickly 
paſs'd over; which ſtill marching forward, 
they laid a bridge over the 'Feame, which 
falls into the Severn, about a mile beneath 
Worceſter : And the general, in che mean 
time, cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid 
over the Severn on this ſide; and this for 
the better conjunction of the army, and 
that the enemy mi 
tend. 
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The Scots drawing out to oppoſe the 
lieutenant general's paſt ige, the lord- gene- 
ral reſolved to divert their deſign, or to 
oblige them to fight on great diſadvantage: 
To which end, himſel in perſon led over 
the river two tregim ents of foot, colonel 
Hacker's horſe, and his own life- guard, on 
that ſide of Worceſter, which he deltznd: 
to attack. Whilſt chis was doing. lieute- 
nant general Fleetwood, aſſiſted by coloi el 
- Goft's and major general Dean's regiments 
of ſoot, maintainid a bra ve fight from hedge. 
to hedge, which the Scots had lin'd thick 
with mulquetesrs, judging that to be the 
| ſaſeſt ways: ; YT a D S759 „ 
And indeed they ſtoutly maĩntai. ?:] their 
8 till colonel Blake's, Gibbon's and 
25 rch's regimems came in and join'd with 
the others againit them; upon which they 
retreated to Fowick bridge, where they 
wete again engag'd by colonel Hains, Cob- 
bet and Matthews; and perceiving they 
were not able to prevail, they thought fie 
at laſt to ſecure themſel ves by fl) ing into 
W 
Preſently after, the king calling a coun» 
gil of war, it was reſolved to e gage Crom- 
well himſelf. Accordingh, they on a 
ſudden faliy?doiit ag t him with jo much 
fury, that bis invinciÞle lite guard could 
not ſuſtain the ſhock, but was forced to re- 
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tir: in ſome diſorder; and his cannon like 
wife were for ſome time in the power of 
the King's party: But multitudes of freſh 
forces comins in, at laſt-turn'd the ſcale- on 
Cromwell's ſide. The battle continu'u for 
three or four hours with great fierceneſs and 
various ſucceſs, till the Scots being ober- 

power'd by Cromwell's ſuperior foree, were 
totally routed, fly ing awuy in great confu- 
ſion to ſecure themſelves. The horſe mide 
as faſt as the could back again towards the 

north; but the foot ran into the city, he? 


| ing el ſely purſu'd by ſdme of the conquer 


10rs, who furiouſly flew thro? all the ſtreets, 
doing ſuch terrible execution, that there 
was nothing to be ſeen for ſome time but 
blood and ſlaughter. As ſoon as the lord- 
general had forced his way through Sudbu- 


ry-gate, whilſt this party were killing and 


ſlaying all that they met with, he with: 
ſome. regiments ran up to the Fort- royal, 
commanded by colonel Drummond; and 
being juſt about to ſtorm, he firſt ventured 
his perſon thro*-whole ſhowers of ſhot; to 


offer the Scots quarter, if they would pre»: 
| ſeotly ſubmt., and detiver up the fort; 


which they refuſing, he ſoon reduced ie h 
for ce, and wichout mercy put them allt 

the ſword, to the number of flfteen hun- 
dred men. in the mean time very conſi- 
derable parties were ſent after the flying 


enemy, 
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enemy, and the country every where roſe. 
upon them. The {lain in this battle were 
reckoned about four thouſand, and the pri- 
ſoners taken in the fight an in the purſuit 
amounted to about ten thouſand ; ſo that 
near a | were loſt. 15 | 

The chief of the priſoners were duke 
Hamilcon (brother of the late duke) who 
died ſoon after of his wounds; the earl of 

Derby, who not long after was ſer'enc'd 
to death, and loſt his h/ ad at Bolton; the 
earls of Lauderdale, Carnwarth, Rothes, 
and Kelley; the lord Sinclare, Sir John 
Packingten, Sir Charles Cunninghom, Sir 
Kalph Clare, major-general Montgomery, 


- major-general Piſcoty, Mr. Richard Fan- 


ſhaw ſecretary to the king, the general of 
the ordnance, the adjutant-general of the 
foot; beſides "ſeveral colonels, and other 
inferior officer. There were allo taken 
all their artillery and baggage, a hundred 
and fiity-eight colours, the F ing's ſtandard, 
his coach and horſes, afid' ſeveral other 
thlügs of great value. The king eſcaped, 
EF and having wandred for ſome time in dif- 
guiſe about England, he at laſt found 
"means to fk, and landed ſaſely at 
Diepe in France. 1 

I great victory, which yas juſtly 
look'd upon as the deciſion of the grand 


wea th, 
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wealth, was obtain'd by general Crom 
well on the third of Sept. twelve- month, 


that the Scots had ſuch a defeat given 'em 


by his forces at Dunbar, as loſt them their 


kingdom. Cromwell's word was the ſame 
as at Dunbar. The Lord ot Hoſts.” 
The next day the lord general ſent a letter 
to the parliament; which was as fol- 
lows: 1 1:9 us 

l am not able yet to give you an exact 
account of the great things the lord hath 
done'for this commonwealth; and for his 
people; and yet | am unwilling to be fi- 
lent, but according to my duty] ſhall re- 
reſent it to you, as it comes to hand. This 
—5 was fought with various ſucceſs for 
ſome hours, but ill hopeſul on your part, 
and in the end became an abſolute victory, 


and ſo full an one, as proved a total defeag 


and ruin of the enemy's army, and poſſeſ- 
lion of the ton; our men entering at the 
enemy's heels, and fighting with them ia 


dde ſtreets with very great courage, (ook 
all their baggage and artillery. What the 


ſlain are, I can give you no account. be- 
cauſe we have not taken an exact view; 


but they are very many, and mult needs 4 


be lo, becauſe the diſpute was long, and 
wy near at hand, and often at the 
puſh of pike, and from one defence to an- 


| | other 
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other. There are about fix or ſeren tho: 


land priſoners taken here, and many of. 


ficers and noble men of quality; duke Ha. 


milton, the earl of Rothes, and divers 
other noblemen; I hear, the earl of Lauder. 
dale, many office rs of ; reat quality, and 


ſome that will be ſit objects of your juſticè. 
Me have ſent very conſiderable parties at- 
ter the flying enemy: I Fear they have ta- 
ken conſiderable numbers of priſoners, and 
are very cloſe in the purſuit Indeed; 


the country riſeth upon them every where; 


and I believe, the forces that lay toro? pr 
vidence at Beudley, and in Shropſhire and 


| Staffordihite, and thoſe with colonel Lil- 


borne, were in a condition, à if this had 
been foreſeen, to intercept what ſhould 
return. A more particular account than 


this will be prepared for you, as we fe 
able. M heard they had not maniy more 
than a thouſund forces follow iug ard inter- 


poling-berween chem and home. Their 
afmy was about ſixteen thoutand- ſtron 
fousht ours on Worceſterdide Severn, al- 


moöſt with their whole; whilſt we had en- 
_ *eaved half our army on the other ſide, but 
Voith parties of theirs; Indeed it was a (tiff 


buſineſs ; yer 1 do not think we have loft 


to hundred men. Your new-raigd forces 
Is | did : pertorm fingular 5 good ſervice, "fot 
wf ich they deſerve a very high eſtimation 


2 
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and acknowledgment; -, asalſs for their.) 
williogneſs thereunto, foraſmuch 4s: the 7 
ſame hath added ſo much to the reputatian 
of your affairs: They are all diſpatch'd_ 
home again; which; I hope, will be much 
ſor«he caſe and fatisfaction of rhe country; 
which is a great fruit of the ſucceſſes.” 
The dimenſions of this mercy are above 
my thoughts; it is bi vg] beer, 4 
crowning meręy; epi it be not, fuch 
U 


N 


— 


a one we ſhall have, i 8 provoke thoſe 
that are concern 16 it to thankfulnefs, and 
the: parliament to do the wi. l of him, who” 
hath done bis will for it, and forthe nation; 
whoſe good pleaſure is, to eſtabliſh the na- 
tion, and the change of the 8 
| 

| 


defence thereof, and ſo ſiggally to bleſs 


the endeavours of your ſervants in this late 


* 
* 


great work. I am bold, humbly to beg 
that all thoughts may tend ta che promo. 
ing of his hongur, who hath wrought ſo 
great ſal vation, and that the fatneſs f 
theſe continued mercies may not oceaſion 
pride and wantonneſs, as formerly the like 
hath done to a choſen people. But thact 
the fear of the lord, even for his mereies, 
may; keep an authority, and a people ſo 
prolpered, and bleſſed, and witneſſed to, 
humble and faichful ; chat juſtice and riguj- 
teoufneſs, mercy. and truth may flow from 


Rr 8 you / 
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"IF a thankful return to our glorieus 
„This ſhall be the prayer of, Sir, 
your moſt humble, and obedient ſervant, 
O. Cromwell. n 
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Dom the batile:of Worceſter, to the foil 
_ -=diſſolutton of the Long Parliament. 
10 - 11.0060 en 2% 908 
1. Eneral Cromwell having given this 
I deadly blow to the Scots, and to all 
the king's forces, ſtaid no longer at Wor- 
ceſter, than te fee the walls of it 1:vell'd 
with the ground, and the dikes fill'd with 
earth, thereby to curb the diſaffection of 
the inhabitants, and to prevent their at- 
=. tempting to ſecure the enemy for the fu- 
ture, This done, he march'd up in a tri- 
umphant manner to London, driving ſout 
or five t houſand priſoners like ſheep before 
him. Beyond Aylesbury, he was met by 
four commiſſioners from the parliament, 
whom they ſent to pay him all the marks 
of honour and eſteem. When he came to 
Acton, he was ſolemnly met by the ſpeaker, 
and the reſt of the members and council of 
tate; and ſoon after by the lord ma yor, 
aldermen and ſheriffs, and many perſons of 
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quality, with the militia and multitudes 
of people; who welcom'd him with loud 
ſhouts and acclamations, and ſeveral yol:tes 
of great and ſmall ſhor. Whitelock ſays, 
- be.carry'd himſelf with great affability, 


and ſeeming humility ; and in all his dif” 


courſes about the buſineſs of Worceſter, 
would ſeldom mention any thing of himſelf, 
but of the gallantry of the officers and ſol- 
diers, and gave all the glory of the action 
unto God, After ſome ſmall repoſe, on 
the 16th of September, he took his place 
in parliament, where the ſpeaker made a2 
ſpeech. to him, congratulating his return 
after ſo many worthy atchievements, and 
giving him the thanks of the houſe for his 
great and faithful ſervices to the common- 
wealth. „„ 
On the ſame day, he with his chief offi»: 
cers, was feaſted in the city, with all poſh- 
ble ſtate and pomp: And ſoon after two 
ads were drawn up, that were much to his 
honour; one for a ſolemn thankſgiving- 
day, and the other for a yearly oblervati- 
an of the third day of September, in all the 
three kingdoms, with a narrative of the 
grounds thereof, The parliament likewiſe 
lettled four thouſand pounds a year upon 
bim, out of the eſtates of the duke of Buck- 
ngham, and the, marqueſs of 


Worceſter, 
beſide: 
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beſides two thouſand five hundred poundy 
er annum, formerly granted. 1 
Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the 
iſle of Man, bravely defended by the he-. 
roick counteſs of Derby, and the iſle of 
. Jerſey that had been long maintain'd by Sir 
George Carteret, were both reduc'd to the 
parliament's qbedience.. They had long 
fince been maſters of Guernſey, except the 
chief fort, call'd Cornet-caſtle, which had 
been a great while defended by Roger Bur. 
ges, the governour, but was abont the lat- 
ter end of October ſurrender'd by him up- 
on very good articles. And the Scilly ifles, 
which had been the chief harbour for the 
king's men of war, were ſome time before 
| reduc'd by a part of the parliament's fleet. 
I —_ Major general Monk, whom the lord- 
eneral. had left in Scotland, to perfect the 
reduction of that kingdom, proceeded in 
his work with very good ſucceſs Before 
— fight at Worceſter, he took Sterling, 
the chief ſtrength of the Scots; as alfo 
Dundee, with as terrible an execution as 
Cromwell had before ud at Tredagh; and 
| 3 convention of the Scotch nobi- 
lity, amblig whom was old general Leſley, | | 
and ſent chem ptiſonef to London. The || | 
. Þxample that was made of Dundee, occa- Þ 1 
- fion'd ſuch*a terror, that St. Andrews 
Aberdeen, Dunbarton, ard Dunnoter cal- I « 
5 „ 59 + 22 „ tles, | 
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tles, with other towns, caſtles, and ſtrong 
holds, either voluntarily dęclar'd for the 
conquerors, or ſurrender'd upon ſummons. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Scots made one 
attempt more under Middleton, Huatley, 
Glencarne, and others in the Highlands; 


But they were ſoon ſuppreſs d and dif pers'd | 


by colonel Morgan: So that the Engliſh 


extended their conqueſts thro? all parts of WM 


the kingdom, even as far as the tfles of 
Orkney and Shetland, which now ſubmity 
ted to them, 1 A1 Li 

Aud here 1 ſhall diſmiſs the affairs of 
Scotland for the preſent, with the remarks 


that biſhop Burnet makes on the ſtate of 


that kingdom, after this abſolute reduction 


of it under the power of the Engliſh. After 
this, ſays he, the country was kept in great 


order: Some caſtles in the. highlands had 
garriſons put into them, that were ſo care- 
ful in their diſcipline, and ſo exact to their 


rules, that in no time the highlands were 


kept in better order, than during the uſur- 
pation. There was a conſidera ble force of 
about ſevenor eight thouſand men kept in 
Scotland: Theſe were paid exactly, and 
ſtrictly diſciplin'd. . The pay of the army 
brought ſo much money. into the kingdom, 
that it continued all chat while in a very 
llooriſhing ſtate. Cromwell built three 
chadels, ar Leich, Ajz-gndoluvarocls, be. 
*Þ : 


ſides 
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ſides many little forts. There was goad 
juſtice done, and vice was ſuppreſs'd and 
puniſt'd; ſo that we always reckon thoſe 
eight years of uſurpation, a time of great 
peace and proſperity. There was alſo a 
ſort of union of the three kindoms in one 
«aro rem where Scotland had its repre- 
entatives. The marqueſs of Argyle went 
up one of our commithoners.” 

Soon after the victory at Worceſter, ge- 
neral Cromwell deſird a meeting with ſe- 
veral members of parliament, and ſome of 
the tay ar officers of the army, at the 


1 


_  Tpeakers houle ; where, as Whitelock who 


was one of the number acquaints us, he 
 propogd to them, © That now the old kin 
being dead, and his fon defeated, he held 
it neceſſary to come to a ſettlement of the 
nation; in order to which he had requeſted 
this meeting, that they together might 
conſider and adviſe, what was fit to be 
done, and to be preſented to the parlia- 
ment; in | 

W hat paſs d hereupon in this conference, 
I ſhall fer down as T find it in Whitelock. 
Lenthall the ſpeaker began thus: My lord 
this company were very ready to attend 
your excellency; and the buſineſs you are 


. 


pleasꝰd to propouñd to us, is very 1 


to be conſider' d.? Gd hath given marvel- 


lous ſueceſe to our forces under your com- 


mand 
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mand, and if we do not improve theſe mer- 
cies to ſome ſettlement, ſuch as may be to 
God's honour, and the gopd; of this com- 
mon-wealth, we ſhall be very much blame: 
worthy.” 30 C F eee | 
' Harrifon. .© Ichink that which my lard» 
general hath propounded, is to adviſe as to 
a ſettlement, both of our civil and ſpixitual 
liberties, and ſo that the mercies which, 
the Lord.hath given in to us, may not be 
caſt way; how this may be done is the 
great queition.? COR © 
' © Whitelock. It Is a great queſtion 40», 
dee, and not ſuddenly to be reſol vd; yet 
it were pity that a meeting of ſo many able, 
worthy perſons as] ſee here, ſhould be fruit- 
fs. I ſhould humbly offer in the firſt 
place, whether it be not requiſite to be un- 
derſtood, in what way this ſettlement 1s 
I deſir'd, whether of an abſolute republick, 
or with any mixture of monarchy “ 
| General Cromwell. My lord commiſ- 
loner White lock hath, put us upon the 
right point; and indeed it is my meaning, 
that we thould conſider, whether a repub- 
ick, or a mix'd monarchical government. 
will be beſt to be ſettled; and it any thing 
l monarchical, then in whom that po ver 
e hall be placed.“ 3 | 
7 | vir Thomas Widdrington. I think a 
onarchical government will be moſt — 
ke table 
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table tothe Iaus and people of this nation; 


thereby.“ 


484 if any ching monarchical, I ſuppoſe 
we thall hold it moſt juſt to place that 
power in one of the ſons of the late king“ 
Fleetwood. I think that che . 5 


Whether an abſolute republick, of a mix'd 


monarchy, be beſt to be ſettled in this 
nation, wilt not be very eaſy to be deter- 


Min . 


Lord. chief juſtice St. John. © It-will be 
found that the government of this nation, 
without. ſomething of n narchical power; 
will be very difficult to be ſettled, as not 
to {bake the foundation of our laws, and 
the Hberties of the people, 


E. i 7 alia (LOW 
Lenthal. It will breed a ſttange con- 


fuſion to ſettle a government of this nation, 


without ſomething of monarchy.” 


' Desborough. | * I beſeech' you, my lord, 
why may not this, as well as other nations, 


be govern'd in the way of a repuhlick. ? 
Whbitelock. The Jaws of England are 


{6 interwoven with the power and practice 
of monarchy, that to ſertle a government 
without ſomething of monarchy in it, 


would make ſo great an alterKion in the 
proceedings of our law, that you have 
ſearce time to rectify. not can we weil fore- 
ſee che inconveniences which will- arſe 


Whalley: 


* 
* 
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Whalley. I do not well underſtand 
matters of law; but, it ſeems to me the 


beſt way, not to have. any Juin of mo- 


narchial power in the ſettlement of our ge- 
vernment · And if we ſhould reſolve upon 
any. whom have we to pitch upon? The 
king's eldeſt ſon hath been in arms againſt 


us, and his ſecond ſon likewiſe is our 


enemy." rag 
Sir Thomas Widdrington. But the 
late king's third ſon, the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, 18 Nil wong us, and too young to 


bave been in arms againſt us, or infected 


with the principles of our enemies.“ 
'" Whitelock. * There may be a day gi- 


ven for the king's eldeſt ſon, or for the 
duke of York his brother, to come in to 


the parliament; and upon ſuch terms as 
ſhall be thought fit, and agreeable hoth to 
our civil and ſpiritual liberties, a ſettle. 
ment may be made with them.“ 


General Cromwell. That will be a bu- 


ſine ſs of more than ordinary difficulty; but 
really, I think, if it may be done with 


ſafety and preſervation of our rights, boch 
as Eng'iſhmen and as chriſtians, that a ſet- 


Jement with fomething of monarchial pow- 
er in it would be very effectusl.? 
Much more diſcourſe there was by ſeye- 
ral gentlemen then preſent. The ſoldiers 
were generally for a pure republick, the 
No. a1, " 81. ©: m_ 
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| Tawyers for a mix'd monarchy, and many 
for the duke of Glouceſter to be made 
king; but general Cromwell ſti 1, put off 
thardebate to ſome other point; and many 
think, that having now begun to entertain 
thoughts of ſetting up himſelf, - his defign 
in this conference, was only to diſcover 
the inclinations of theſe perſons, that be 
might make a proper uſe thereof in proſe- 
cuting the ends of his own ambition, which 
was much heighten'd by _ the finiihing 
| He” Le PP . gold .: el IS. 
. ftroke that was giveij to his ſucceſſes, in 
the late glorious victory at Woreeſter. 
Ihe commiſſion of general Cromwell to 
be lord lieutenant of Ireland being expir'd, 
the parliament did not think fit to renew 
that title and office, looking upon them to 
be more ſuitable to monarchy, than to a 
free common. wealth. z but they paſs'd a vote, 
That the act of parliament conſticuting 
Oliver Cromwell, Efq; captain-geveral 
and commander in chiet of the armies and 
forces-rais'd by their authority within En- 
gland, ſhould extend to the forces in Ire- 
land, as if Ireland had been particularly 
named: And that the lord-general -be 2. 
quir'd to appoint ſuch a perſon as he ſhall 
think fir, to command the forces in Ireland, 
and to commiſſion him accordiagly. And 
ſo lieutenant-general Fleetwood had the 
command in chief of the forces in Ireland 
8 | given 
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iven him, to hold under the lord general 
Cromwell; and under his conduct, that 5 
kingdom was in a little time brought into 


erfect ſubjectioͤu. W 
Whilſt the common-wealth of Eng and 
thus every where victorious at home, a rup- 
ture ha ppened hetween them and the elder 
republick, the ſtates of Holland; which 
occalioned ſuch terrible ſex-fights,: that no 
preceding age ſince the creation had ever 
produced the like. Some time in the lait 
year, the parliament ſent over the chief 
juſtice St. John and Mr. Strickland to treat 
of a coalition with the Dutch; but they ap- 
prehending that this conjunction might rob 
them at their trade, and be little leſs than 
making them a province to England, not 
only refuſed to conſent to it, but rudelyx 
treated St. John; which was ſo much . 
ſented by his haughty ſpirit, that he made 
the report of this embaſſy little to the ad- 
vantage of the Dutch. Upon this the act 
of navigation, which *© prohibited foreigm 
hips from bringing any merchandrzes into 
England, except ſuch as ſhould be of the 
grow th and manufacture of that country, 
to which the ſaid ſhips belonged. By vir- 
tue of which law the Engliſh took occaſion 
to ſearch the Dutch veſſels, and often to 
make prize of them. Ihe ſtates hereupon 
ſent over four ambaſſadors for Wicke 
ren, 


— 


gu © \ 
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M ire 
aud preſerving a good underſtanding be 
tween the to republicks ; but the parlia 
ment demanded the arrears for the Dutch 

hing upon the coaſts of England; and 

cotland, the giving up to jultice thofe of 
the Dutch who ſuryived, that were aſliſt- 
ing in the maſſacre of the Engliſh at Am. 
boyna; and a tree trade up the Scheld. The 
Dutch ſeeing how little they were to expect 
from the Exglith by a treaty, began to pre- 
pry for a war; nor were the others behind. 


hand with them: Wi 


The firſt act of hoſtility was in December 
laſt year, when an Engliſh man of war 
meeting with ſome, Dutch fiſhermen on the 
Britiſh coaſt, demanded the tenth herring, 
in acknowledgment of the ſoyereignty of 
the ſeas, which the parliament was deter- 
mined to maintain in another manner than 
had hitherto been done. I he Dutch not 
_ cotnplying, they ell from words to blows; 
and the Dutchman ſhootin® firſt at the En- 
glich, the Engliſh man of war ſunk one of 
the Dutch ſhips, which periſhed with all 
This was but a skirmiſh; but the firſt 
5 great ſea · fight between theſe petent repub- 
_ licks, was in May this year; when admiral 
Van Trump, according ts the inſtructions 
he had received, refuſing to ſtrike ſail to the 

'  Evogliſh, Blake the Engliſ admiral gave 


orders 
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orders to fire at Trump's flag; which being 
done thrice, Trump inſtead of ſtrikingiit 
poured a Broad fide upon Blake. Hereupon © 


both fleets engag'd from four in the aſter- 


noon till pight 6 in which fight, the Dutch 


had one-man of war taken, and another 


ſunk, one hundred and fifty men kill'd, and 


their whole ſleet much damaged; whereas 
the Engliſh had not one ſhip loſt or diſabled, 
and but few of their men ſlain. The ſe- 
cond ſea fight was on the 20th of Auguſt; 


when Sir George Ayſcough, who was left 
by Blake to command in the Downs, with 


thirty eight men of war, ſet upon the 


Dutch fleet of fifty, and fifteen merchant 


men. 12 x 


This fight having continued three days, 


the Dutch loſt two ſhips, one ſunk, and the 
other burnt, but the Engliſh none, On the 
28th of October, 4dmiral blake, with yice- 
admiral Penn, and rear-admiral Bourn, a- 
gain engag*dthe Dutch fleet near the North- 
Fore land, boarded and took*heir rear admi- 


ral, ſunk two more of chem, and one was 
blown up. The reſt of the Dutch fleet be- 


ing very much ſhatter'd and forc'd to fly, 

was purſued twelve leagues by the Eagliſh, 

who loſt not one ſhip in this fight, tho' ma- 

ny of them were damag'd in their rigging. * 
Another furious fight happen'd on the 29 1h 
of November, which continued from ten 
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in the morning till fix at night; when the 
Dutch fleet; double in number to the En- 
glich, got the better of them, taking the 
Garland frigat, burning the Bonad venture, 
and ſinking three more. One of the Dutch 
flag-ſhips was blown up, and all the men 


loſt” but two, and Van Trump's and De 
Ruy ters ſhips were much damag d. 

But to return home: About this time, 
the lord- gencral Cromwell meeting with 
commiſſioner Whitelock, ſaluted him with 


more than ordinary courteſy; and deſired 


to have ſome private diſcourſe with him. 
Whitelock waited on him accordingly, and 
after ſome previous diſcourſe, the lord-ge- 


neral proceeded thus: Your lordihip hath 
. obferved moſt truly the inclinations of the 


officers of the army to particular factions, 


and to murmurings, that they are not re- 


warded according to their' deſerts, that 


others who have ventured leaſt, have gain 


ed moſt, and they have neither profit not — 


preferment, nor place in government, 


which others hold, who have undergone no 
hardſhips nor hazards for the common 
wealth; and herein they have too much of 
truth; yet their inſolence is very great, 
and their influence upon the private fol- 


diers works them to the like diſcontents 


and mur murings. | Then as for the mem- ; 
hers of : parliament, the army begins to 


3 
: - 


IA N 
LER CRD EHE. 
have a ſtrange diſtaſte againſt them, and I 
with there were not too much cauſe of its 
and really their pride and ambition; and 
ſelf· ſeeking, 'ingrofſing all places of honour 
and profit to themſelves and their friends, 

and their daily breaking forth into ne and 
violent parties and factions; their delays of 
buſineſs; and deſign to perpe:uate them 
felves, and to continue their power in their 
own hands; their meddling in private mat- 
ters between party and party, contrary to 
the inſtitution of parliaments, and their in- 
juſtice and partial ty in thoſe matters, and 
the ſcandalous lives of ſome of the chief of 
them; theſe things, my lord, do give too 
much ground ſor people to open their 
mquths againſt them, aud to diſlike them. 
Nor can they be kept within the bounds of 
juſtice, and law or reaſon, they themſelves 
being the ſupreme power of the gation, . 
liable to no account to any, nor to be n- 
trouled or regulated by any other power, 
there eins none ſuperior, or co-ordinate 
with them, So that unleſs there be ſome 
authority and power fo. full and ſo higb, 
as to reſtrain and keep things in better or- 
der, and that may be a check to theſe ex- 


otbitancies, it will be impoſſiblè in human 


1 - 


reaſon to prevent eur ruin.“ be a 
Whitelock anſwered: ] confeſs the dan- 
ger we are in by theſe exttavagancies and 

inordinate 
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 Inordinate powers, is more than I doubt is 
generally apprehended ; yetas to that part 
of it 'which concerns the ſoldiery, your 
excellency's power and commiſſion is ſuffi. 
cient already to reſtrain and keep them in 
their due obedience. And, bleſſed be God, 
| you have done it hitherto, and I doubt not 
t by your wiſdom you will be abe ſtill 
to do it. As to the members of parliament, 
I confeſs the greateſt difficulty lies there, 
your commiſſion being from them, and 
they being acknowledged the ſupreme pow- 
er of the nation, ſubject to no controuls, 
nor allowing any appeal from them. Yet, 
I am ſure, your excellency will not look 
wpon them as generally deprav'd; too ma- 
ny of them are much to blame in thoſe 
things you have mentioned, and many un- 
fit things have paſs d among them; but l 
hope well of the major part of them, when 
great matters come to a deciſion. | 
-- The lord-general reply'd, There is 
little hopes of a good ſettlement to be made 
by them, really there is not; but a great 
deal of fea”, that they will deſtroy again 
what the Lord hath done graciouſly for 
them and us: Weall forget God, and God 
will forget us, and give us up to confuſion, 
and theſe men will help ic on, if they be 
ſuffered te proeeed in their ways: Some 
courſe muſt be thought en to curb 7 re- 
1 * 5 Train 


7 


$ {hain them, or we {hall be ruined by them.? 
Upon this Whitelock ſaid, We ourſelves 
r 


have acknowledged them the ſupreme. 


power, and taken our commiſſions and au- 


| thority in the higheſt concernments from 
8 


them; and how to reſtrain and curb them 
acer this, it will be hard to find out a way 
| Þ for it.” | 

The general then put this ſhort queſtion 


to Whitelock; What if a man ſhould take 


pon him to be king? Whitelock faid, He 
thought that remedy would be worſe than 


the diſeaſe: Ard the general asking him, 


' I tvby he thought fo, he proceeded, © As to 
* | your own perſon, tbe title of king would 


tull kingly power in you already, concern- 
ing the militia, as you are general: As io 


not eaſily be carrie}; and the taxes are al- 
ready ſettled, and in your power to diſpoſe 


the money raiſed. And as to foreign al- 


fairs, tho? the ceremonial applicztion be 
made to the parliament, yet the expecta- 


your excellency; and particular ſollicita- 
tions of foreign. miniſters are made to you 


only. So that Iapprehend indeed leſs envy 
No. 42. 2 a2 
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be of ne advantage, becauſe you have the 


the nomination ot civil officers, - thoſe - 
whom you think fitteſt are ſeldom refus'd; 

and altho' you have no negative Fote in the 
paſſing of laws, yet what you diſlike will 
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and danger, and pomp, but not leſs power 


and real opportunities of doing good in 


hey being general, than would be if you 
ad aſſumed the title of king.“ 

The lord-general proceeded to argue, 
That whoever was actually king by electi. 
on, the acts done by him were as lawful 
and juſtifiable, as if done by the king, whe 
had the crown by inheritance ; and that by 
an act of parliament in King Henry the fe. . 
venth's reign, it was ſafer for the peopte to 


act under a king, let his title be what it 


Will, than under any other power. White- 
lock agree to the legality, but much doubt- 
ed the expediency of it; and being ask'd, 
What danger he apprehended in taking 
this title, he anſwer'd, Thedangerl think 
would be this: One of the main points of 
controverly betwixt us and our adverſaries, 
is, Whether the goverament at this nation 
ſhall be eftabliſhed in monarchy, or in a free 
{tate or commonwealth? And moſt of our 
friends have engaged with us, upon the 
hopes of having the government ſettled in 
a free ſtate, and to elfe that, have under- 
gone all their hazards and difficulties; they 
being perſuaded (tho' I think much miſta- 
ken) that under the government of a com- 
monwealth, they ſhall enjoy more liberty 
and right, both as to their civil and ſpiii- 
tual concernments, than they hall under 

monarchy, 
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monarchy, the preſſures and diſlike whereof 
are ſo freſh in their memories and ſuffer 
ings. Now if' your excellency ſhall take 


upon you the title of king, this ſtate of 
your cauſe will be thereby wholly deter- 
mined, and monarchy eſtabliſh'd in your. 


perſon ; and the queition will be no more, 
whether our government ſhall be by a mo- 
narch or by a free ſtate, but whether Cram» 


well or Stuart hall be our king and monarch, _ * 
And that queſtion, wherein before ſo great. 
parties of the nation were engag'd, and 


which was univerſal, will by this means 


become in effect a private controverſy only; 
before it was national, what kind of govern- 


ment we ſhould have; no it will become 


particular, who ſhall be our governour, 


whether of the family of che Stuarts, or of 
the family of the Cromwells, Thus the 
ſtate of our controverſy being totally 


changed, all thoſe who were for a common 


wealth (and they are a very great and con- 
id:rable party) having their hopes therein 
fruſtrated, will deſert you, your hands 
wil: be weaken'd, your intereſt ſtre ighten- 
ed, and your cauſe in apparent danger to 
de ed. | 


The general here acknowledg'd that 
Whitelock ſpoke reaſon, and ask'd him, 


What other thing he could propound that 
night obviate the preſent dangers and cit. 


ficultieee 


152. NW LITE or 
ficulties, wherein they were all 1ovoly'd © 
Whitelock confeſs'd it would be the greateſt 
difficulty to find out ſuch an expedient, but 
ſaid, he had had jome things in his private 
thoughts upon this matter, which he fear'd 
were not fir, or ſafe for him to communi- 
cate: But upon the h eneral's preſſing him tq 
diſcloſe them, and promiſing there ſhould 
no prejudice come to him by any private 
diſcour e betwixt them, and aſſuring him. 
be ſhould” never betray his friend, and 
that he ſhould take kindly Whatever he 
thould offer; Whitelock began thus; 
Give me leave then firſt to conjider your 
exce'lency's condition. You are invironed 
with ſecret enemies: upon your ſubduing of 
tie publick enemy, the officers of your ar- 
my account themſelves all victors, and to 
have had an equal thare in the. conqueſt 
with you. The ſucceſs which God hath gi- 
ven us, hath not a little elevated their 
minds, and many of them are buſy, ard of 
turbulent ſpirits, and are not without their 
deſigns how they may diſmount your excel- 
lency, and ſome of themſelyes get up into 
the ſaddle; how they may bring you down, 
and ſet up themſelves, They want not 
countel-and encouragement herein, it may 
be from ſome members of the pailiament, 
who may b. jealous of your power and great» 
nels, left you hold grow too high for 
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them, and in time over maſter them; ind 
they will plot to bring you don firſt, or to 
dip your wings ben 
The general upon this thanked Whitelock 
for ſo fully cnet ering his condition: Its, 
ſaid be, a teſtimony of your love to me and 
care of me, and you have rightly confider'd 
ic; and I may {ay without vanity, that in 
my condition yours is inv ved and al our? 
friends, and thoſe that plot my ruin will” 
hardly bear your continuance in any condi- 
tion worthy of you. peſides this, the cauſe 1 
itlelf may poſſibly receive: ſome diladvatiy* IM 
tage by the ſtrugglings and contentions 
among ourſelves, But what, Sir, are your 
thoughts for prevention of thoſe miſchiefs 
that hang over our hands? SOM 
Whitelock then proceeded : © Pardon me, 
Sir, in the next place a little to confiderthe 
condition ot the king of Scots. This prince 
being now by your valour, and theyfuceels' 
which God hath given to the parliament,” ' 
and to the army under your command, re- 
duc'd to a very low condition, both he, and 
all about him cannot but be very indlinable 
to hearken to any terms, whereby their lot 
hopes may be revivd of his being reſtor'd to 
the crown, and they to their foi tanes and 
native country, By a private treaty with” 
bim you may ſecure yourleif, and your. 
friends, and their foꝛtunes; you may make 
i i yourſelf 
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yourſelf and your poſterity as great and per- 


manent, to all human probability, as ever 
any ſubject was, and provide for your friends: 
You may put ſuch limits to monarchial 

wer, as will ſecure our ſpiritual and civil 
iberties, and you may ſecure the caule in 


which we are all engaged ; and this may be 
efteQtually done, £4 having the power of 


the militia continued in yourſelf, and whom 


you {hall agree upon after you. I propound 


therefore for your excellency to ſend to the 


king of Scots, and to have a private treaty 


with him for this purpoſe.” 

The general hereupon told him, he 
thought he had much reaſon for what he 
4's FIR * But, ſaid he, it is a matter 
of ſo high importance and difficulty, that 
it deſerves more time of conſideration and 
debate, than is at preſent allow'd us: We 
ſhall therefore take a farther time to dil- 
courſe of it. And with that he brake off, 
and went away with ſome diſp eaſure in his 
countenance. 

His carriage alſo towards Whitelock was 
from that time alter'd, and his adviſing 
with him not fo frequent and intimate as 


formerly; and not long after, he found an 


occaſion, by an honourable employment, to 
ſend him out of the way, that he might be 
no hindrance to him in the deſigns he was 
then carry ing on. For tis pretty manifeſt, 
SECS | that 


that he had it now in his thoughts to ſev up 
himſelf, and bring the crown upon his own 
head. | 7 


To which purpoſe Harry Nevill who was 


then one of the council of ſtate, us'd to tell 


it as a ſtory of his own knowledge, That 


Cromwell upon this great occaſion ſent for 
ſome of the chief city divines, as if he made 


it a matter of conſcience to be determined 
by their advice. Among theſe was the 
leading Mr. Calamy, who very boldly op- 
poſed the project ef Cromwells ſingle go- 
vernment, and offcr'd to prove it beth uu- 


lawful and impracticable. Cromwell an- 


ſwer'd readily upon the firſt head of unlaw- 


ful, and appeal'd to the ſafety of the nation 


being the ſupreme law : But. ſays he, pray 
Mr. Calamy, why impraQticable ? Calamy 
reply'd, Oh, ts againſt the voice of the 
nation, there will be nine in ten againſt 


you, Very well, ſays Cromwell, but war 


if we ſhould diſarm the nine, and put the | 
lword in the tenth man's hand, would nor 


that do the bulineſs.” 


General Cromwell and his officers. in or- g 


der to bring about their deſigas, were now 
daily complaining of the grievances from 


the long parliament, and ſeem'd very zeal- 


as upon the Common pretences of right and 
juice, and publick liberty, co put a period 
o their ſeffioan; Which if they-would nog 
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muſt do it for them.” They particularly 


complain'd, That the parliament order'd 


all things at will; and diſtributed all valu- 


able employments.among themſelves; that 


they were ſo many kings, and for one fove- 


reigu, the nation had many, who car'd leſs 
for the laws than he they had deſtroy'd; 
that they embru'd the kingdom in blood, 
upon pretence of puniſhing the adverſaries 
of the government, but in reality to gratify 
their own private revenge; that they had 
ftudy'd to perpetuate themſelves in an em- 

loyment which ought to be temporary, ſo 


that all the good ſubjects of the common 
wealth might mare in it; that the parlia- 
ment ought to be diffolv'd, and a new re- 


reſentative choſen by the univerſal conſent 
ot the people, according to the ſcheme laid 
when, monarchy was aboliſh'd to ſet up 4 
* commonwealth. And that no obſtacle might 
be in the way of the deſign'd future govern: 
ment, means were found to ſet the young 
duke of Glouceſter at liberty, and ſend him 
cout of the nation. 


"Twas about this time that Cromwell 


ſent a letter to the Cardinal de Retz in 
France; which the ſaid Cardinal thus relates 
in his Memoires: *Tis remarkable that 


- the ſame night, -asT was going home (, 


after he had been to carry ſome money he 


had 


TY 
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had borrow'd for kin Charles, who was 


iow at Paris (I met one Tilney, an Engliſh- 


man, whom I had formerly known at Rome, 
who told me chat Vere, a great parliamen- 
tarian and a favourite of Cromwell, was ar 
riv'd at Paris, and had orders to ſee me: 1 
as a little perplex'd ; however, I thought 


it would be improper to refuſe him an inter- 


view. He gave me aletter from Cromwell 
in the nature of credentials, importing, that 
the ſentiments I had diſcover'd in the defence 
of publick e added to my reputation, 
and had induc'd him to enter into the ſtrift= 
eſt friendſhip with me. It was a moſt civil 
complaiſant letter, and I anſwerꝰd it with a 
great deal of reſpect; but in ſuch a manner 
as became a ttue Catholick and an honeſt 
Frenchman.* - D | Wet 

Onthe i 8thof February, there happen'd 
another dreadful fight, between the Engliſh 
fleet commanded by Blake, Dean, and 
Monk, and the Dureh under Van Trump: 
This fight laſted three days with wonderful 
bravery, and terrible ſlaughter on both ſides, 
tho* the Enyliſh prevail'd; fot the Dutch 
loft eleven men of war, and thirty merchant 
ſhips, above two thouſand of their men be- 
ing kilÞd, and fiftecn hundred taker. piafo- 


ners: But the Engli ſh loſt but one ſhip, the 


douthampton, which was ſuuk ; tho? their 
No. 42. n lain 
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ſlain were not many leſs than thoſe of the 
. rr 
This great loſs ſo ſenſibly affected the 
ſtates of Holland and Weſt Friezland, that 
they diſpatch'd lettem to the Engliſh. par- 
lament; to endeavour after ſome means for 
putting an end to this cruel war. This ne- 
1 bad no effect, tho” it was particu- 
ly promoted by general Cromwell him- 
ſelf, who was very deſirous to have a peace 
concluded. The ſtates had offer d to acknow- 
ledge the Engliſh ſovereignty of the Britiſn 
ſeas, and to pay three hundred thouſand 
. ds to the Engliſh commonwealth; but 
ſindiog this was not likely to ſucceed, they 
apply d themſelves (as we are told) more di- 
rectly to general Cromwell, promiſing him 
vaſt fams, if he would venture to depo: 
and diflol ve the parliament. 
However this Was, the general and bis 
officers ſtill cqntinu'd their complaints agaiiſ 
the parliament ; and petitions, addreſſcs, 
and remonſtrances were daily preſented from 
the army, * For the payment of their ar- 
rears, the putting an end to this parliament, 
and ſummoning a more equal repreſenta- 
tive ; which they told them would be the 
anolt-popular action they could perform. 
Some of the officers were indeed very much 
__ contern'd at theſe proceedings, and op 
proteſted againſt them. Major Weacer 
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ſo bold as to declare, * That't neral g& - 

tended to ſet up himſelf, and that it Was 4 
betraying of their molt glorious cauſe, for 
which 1s much blood bad been ſpilt But 
Harriſon, Who was one of the leaders of that 
party, no.] known by the name of Frfthe 
monarehy-men, told him, He was aſſuf'd; 
the general did not ſeek himſelf in it, but 


did it to make way for the rule of Jeſu | 
that hie might have the Scepter. 10 whom ra 


the major” thus reply, Phet ale Feld 
came very ſuddenty, he would come tod 
Are... 0% % ; 17 2:1: "200g e 


The parliament being very ſenſible pf 
theſe proceedings, a great debate ar 
thereupon in the houſe; where ſeveral of 


tbe members; out of juſtice, reaſon?” of 


foreſcen neceſſity, appear d to be for x di 
lution, of the parliament, was 5 
matter for any private perſons” to medqle 
with; and to give atimely chec to any für 
ther preſumption of that nature, à commit 
tee was appointed to prepare an act of pa 
liament wich all po ble expedition, For 
filling up of their houſe, and for ſereling- - 
their qualifications 7 and to declare it high> - 
treaſon for any man to propoſe or colitrive © 
the changing of the . government.“ 
General Cromwell perceiving how un wil 
ling they were to part with their power and 
aurhority, which they had ſo e 
want 3 $54 WE AT (3-44 018 e 
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an the 19th of April, held a conſultation 
with the chief of his friends in the parlia, 
ment and army, at his lodgings in White: 
hall, to conſider of ſome. expedient far the 
preſent carrying on ot the government of 
| the commanwealth, and putting a period 
to the parliament. Some — particularly 
Sir Fromas Widdrington and commiſſioner 
Whitclock, declar'd What a dangerous 
thing ic was to diſſol ve the parliament, and 
hoy difficult it would bs to erect any other 
form of goverament: But the general, and 
molt of his officers, with ſevetal members 
ot. the houſe, deliver'd their opinion, T hat 
it was neceſſary to take ſome new meaſures, 
and that it was not fit the preſent aſſembly 


of paigiam pro- 
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ment was fitting, and that it was hoped the 
would put a period to themſelves, Which 
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would. be the moſt honourable diſſolution 
for them; he therenpon broke off the meet- | 


ing, and. the members of parliament that 


were with bim, - leſt him at his lodgings, 


and went to the houſe; where, contrary to 
their ex pęctation, inſtead of coming to any 
reſolutions of immediately diſſolving them- 
ſelves; they found them in debate of an at, 


by which the preſent parliament was to be 
continu'd above a year and a half Jooger, 


and then to be difloly'd: oY 


— 
— 9 . 


neral, and inform'd him what the houſe was 
upon: At,which the general, who expect. 
ed they ſhould have meddled with no other 
agel but putting an immediate period 
to their own ſitting without any more delay. 
was ſo enrag'd, that he immediately com- 
manded ſome of the officers to feteh-a party 
of ſoldiers (to the nnmber of three hundred} 
with which marching directly to Weltmin- 


ſer, he placed lome of them at the door, 


» 


ſome in the Lobby, and others on the 
ſtairs. Himſelf going into the hovle, firſt 
addreſsd himſelf to his friend St. John and 

told him, That he then came to do that 
which griev'd him to the very tout, and 


what. he had earneſtly with tears pray'd to 


corn 


14 


God againſt: Nay, that he had rather be 


g 
Colonel Ingaldsby came back to the ge- 
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corn in pieces than do it: But that there way 

a neceſſity laid upon him therein, in order 

to the glory of God, and the good of the 
nation Then he ſat down and heard their 

de bates for ſome time on the foremebtiotd 
act; after which, calling to majoregeneral 
Harriſon, who was on the other ſide of the 
houſe to come to him, be told him; That 

de judgid the parliament ri pe for a diſſoluti- 

on, and this to be the time of doing ãt. Har- 
riſon anſwer d, Sir, the work is very great 
and dangerous, therefore I defire you ſeri 

|  ouſiytoonſider of it, before you engage in 
it, Vou ſay well, reply dtbelgtheral; and 
thereupon ſat tl for 4 quarter of at hour; 
and then the queſtion 107 'paſſing the ſaid 
Archeing put, he ſaid again eo Hartiſon, 
This is che timeImyſt do it. And ſo ſtand- 
ing up on a ſudden, qhe bad the ſpeaker 
lIeabe the chair, and told the houſe, That 
they had ſat long enough, unleſs they had 
done more good; that ſome of them were 
whore-maſters; look ing then towards Harry 
Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth ;) chat 
others of them were drunkards, and ſome 
corrupt and unjuſt men, and ſcanda lous to 
the profeſſion of the goſpel; and that it was 
not fit they ſhould ſit as a parliament any 
longer, and therefore he muſt defire them 
do go away! He charg'd them with not 
= havitga heart to do any thing for the pou 
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lick good, and eſpouſing the intereſt of preſ· 
bytery and the lawyes, he were the ſup- 
porters of tyranny. and oppreſſion; and ace, 


cuſed them of an intention to perpetuate. - 


themdelves in power. When ſome of the 
members began to ſpeak; he ſtepped into 
the midit of the houſe, and ſaid, Come, 
come, I will put an end to your prating : 


Then walking up and dowy; the houſe, he - 


cry'dout, Youare no parliament, I ſay yon 


are no parliament ;, and ſtamping with his 


feet, he bad chem for ſhame be gone, and 


give place to honeſter men. Upon this fige_ 


nal th e ſoldiers enter'd the heuſe, and he 
bad one of them, Take away that bauble, 
meaning the mace; and Harriſen taking the 


ſpeaker by the arm, he came down, Then 


(as Ludlow informs us) the general addreſ- 


img himſelf again to the members, WHS 


were about æ hundred, faid, © Tis you 2 
that ſorced me to this, for | have ſought ._ 
tbe Lord night and day, that he would ra- 


ther ſlay me, than put me upon the doing 
of this work, And then ſeizing on all.cheir 

apers, he order'd the ſoldiers to ſee the 
ode clear'd of all members; and having 
caus?d the doors to be lock'd up, went aa 


to WhitchiH. Thus as Whiteleck . 


ſerves, jt pleaſed God, that this allemblye 
famous throughout the world for its Maef- 
takings, actions and ſugceſſes, having ſub- 

| daued 
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dued all their enemies, were themſelves, 
overthrown and ruir'd by their ſefvants; 


and thoſe whom they Had raiſed, now pul- 
led down their maſters: An example never 


to be forgotten, and ſcarce to be paralleld 
in any ſtory! By which all perſons may be 


inſtructed. how uncertain and ſobje# to 


change all worldly affairs are; how apt to 


fall when we think them higheſt. 

The general being return 7 to Whitehall, 
a Axe officers who wh then aſſemb ed; 
in debate cone this Weight Mair" 
and told ther, He Hatch done 1 Me they 
geeded not fo trouble themſelves apy far- 
t Some of thoſe officers, who 


diflik'd what the general had done, particu- 


larly colenel Okey, repair'd to him to de 


fire ſatisfaction in that proceeding, appre- 
hending che way they were now in, tended 
to ruin and deſtruction. To theſe he made 
Hrge pretenſipns to honeſty and concern for 
the publick weal, profeſſing himſelf re- 
ſolv'd to do much more good, and with 
more expedition than could be expetted 
from the parliament. This put meſt of 


them t) ſilence, and made 1 


wait for a farther diſcoyery of his deſiga, 


before they proceeded fo far as to break wich 


Bim. 


„ Having thus diols the parliament, ge- 
Heral Cromw ell went the 'ame we in the 
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'afternoofi to the council of Rate, attended 

by the major generals Lambert and Harris 
ſon ; and as he enter'd, ſpoke thus to them, 
Gentlemen, if you are met here as pri, 
perſons, you ſhall not he diſturbed; but f  N 
254 council of ſtate, this is no placefor yan: 
And fince you cannot but know what was 

done at the houſe in the morning, fo take 


A | 
= 
4» 


notice that the patliament is diſlolwg* SW 


jeant Bradſhaw , boldly anſwer'd; Yr, we 
have heard what you did at the houſe in 
the morning, and before many hours all En- 
gland will hear it: But, Sir, you are miſta- 


* 


ken, to think that the patlia ment isdiffgly'd; 


for no power under heaven can 

them but themſelves: Theretore take you 

notice of that. Some othets alſo ſpoke to 

the ſame purpoſe : But the council finding F 
themſelves ts be uuder the ſame force, they 
all quietly departed © 
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C:ntaining his actions in the' Protecto ate; 


Aim the diſſolution of the Long Parliamen!, 


to his Death: f 


, 


— — ** * 


CHAP. I. 


From the diſſolution of the ling parliament, te 
the meeting of Cromwell Ai parliament. 


THE formidable body at Weſtminſter 
- & being thus forcibly diſſol ved, the lord- 
general and his party were very buſy in 

| conſulting 
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conſulting how to, manage the government. 
which by this means was fallen into their 
hands. This ſingle action made Cromwell 
maſter of three kingdoms ; for tho? he did 
not take upon himſelf the title of Protector, 
till leveral months after, yet his power in 
effet was the ſane, from the very moment 
that he ſucceeded in this bold undertaking: 
Soon after which, he ſent for major Sallo- 
way and Mr, John Carew, and complained 
to them of the great weight of affairs that 
by this means was fallen upon him; affirm- 
ing, that the thoughts of the conſequence. 
thereof made him to tremble; and there». 
foretore deſir'd them to free him from the 
temptations that might be laid before him, 
and to' that end to go immediately to the. 
chief juſtice St: John. and Mr. Selden, and 
ſome others, and endeavour to perſuade, 
them todraw up ſome inſtrument of govern- 
ment, that might put the power out of his 
hands. To this major Sailoway aniwer'd, 
The way, Sir, to free you from this'temp» 
tation, is for you not to look upon yourſelf, 
to be under it, but to reſt perſuaded, that 
the power of this nation is in the good peo: 
ple of England, as formerly it was. Thie, 
anſwer was thought to be not very agrecaſise 
to che general, who now appointed e 


) Lateg. A-mAt*: 
ing of the chief officers of .the army ts, 
be at Whitehall, in order to deliberate h? 


den expe 


ment, which was to the following effect: 


berty in reverence to civil and ſpiritual 
their duty, engagements, and thoſe great 


them; they notwithſtanding made fo little 


expecting redreſs by their means? who 


thoricy) agreed that ſuch officers, as were 


tli 


was proper to be done in this rn en 
with their adyice, he, in the firſt place, 
publiih'd a declaration of the grounds and 
reaſons for their diſſolying the late parlia- 


That after God was pleas'd mar vellouſſy 
to appear for his people, in reducing of 
Ireland and Scotland to ſo great a degree of 

ace, and England to perfect quiet; where- 

by the parliament had opportunity to give 
the penple the harveſt of all their labour, 

blood, and treaſure, and to ſettle a due li- 


things; whereunto they were oblig'd by 


and wonderful things God hath wrought for 


P therein, that it was matter of much 
grief to the good people of the land; who. 
the eupon apply*d themſelves to the army, 


(cho' unwilling to meddle with the civil au- 


members of parliament, ſhould move them 
to procee vigorouſſy in reforming what 
Was amiſs in the commonwealth, and in ſet- 
it upon a foundation of juſtice and 
Rcouſnefs; which being done, it was 
9 N. * qa v7 18 (0% ox Wt , | 
d the 3 would have an{werd 
ations. But finding the contra- 
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peticion in Avguſt. 1652, which Produry, 
no conſide rable effect, nor was any ſuch pro- 
greſs made therein, as might imply their 
real intentions to accomplith what was pe- 
tition'd for, but rather an averſeneſs to the 
things themſelves, with much bitterneſs and 
oppoſition to the prop of God, and his 
Spirit acting in them;  infomuch that the 
godly” party in patliament were rendet of. 
no farther uſe than to countenance the ends: 
of acorrup: party, for effeQing their deligns. 
of perpetuating themſelves in the ſupreme, 
government. For obviating thele evils, the. 
officers of the army obtain'd leveral meet: 
ings with ſome of the parliament, to conſi- 
der what remedy might be apply'd to pre: 
vent the fame : But ſuch endeavours. proy- 
ing ineffectual, it became evident, that this 
parliament through the corruption of ſome, 
the jealouſy of others, and the non-attend-, 
ance of many, would never anſwer thoſe 
ends, which God, his people, and the whole 
nation Expected from them ; bur that this. 
cauſe,” which God bad ſo greatly blefs'd, 
muſt needs langui h under their hands, and 
by degrees be lolt; and the lives, liberties, 
aid, comtoits of bis people be deliyer'd 1ntg. 
their cnem-es hands, All which being ſadly | 
and leriouſly confider'd by the honeſt people 
of the nat ion, as well as by the army, it 
ſcemꝰ qi a duty incumbent upon us, who tad. 

. 25 een 
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ſeen ſo much of the power and preſence gf 
God, ro conſider of ſome effectual means, 
whereby to eftabliſh righteouſneſs and 
peace in theſe nations. And after much, 
debate, it was judg d neceſſary, that the ſu- 
preme government ſhould be by the parlia- 
ment devoly'd upon known perſons fear ing 
God, and of approv'd integrity, for a time, 
as the moſt hopeful way to countenance all ; 
God's people, reform the law, and admi- : 
miſter juſtice impartially; hoping thereby } | 
the people might forget monarchy, and ! 
underſtand their true 1nterelt in the elec- I | 
tion of ſucceſſive parliaments; that ſo the | 
government might be ſettled upon a right 
baſis, without hazard to this glorious cauſe, |} : 
or neceſſitating to keep up armies for the © 
defence of the ſame. And being ill re- 
ſoly'd ro uſe all means poſſib e to avoid ex- IN j 
traordirary courles, we pre vail'd with about If : 
twenty members of parliament to give us |} a 
Son e with! hom we plainly deba- 
ted the neceſſity an juſtice of our propo- | 
ſals; the Whien found no acceptance, but \ 
inſtead thereof, it was offer' , That the le 
way was, to continue {till this parliamem, f. 
as being that from which, we mi ht proba: I} v 
bly expect all cock things. This being i 
vehemently inſiſted on did much confirm us Ib 
id our apprecienli>ns, that not any love to Wl 
a re pteſent: tive, but the making uſe Rag 
| | 5 0 
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OLIVER CROMV ELI. 361 
of to recruit, and ſo to perpetuate” thems 
ſelves, was their aim in the act they had 
then under conſideration. For preventing 
the confummating whereof; and all the 14 
and evil con ſequences, which, upon the 
grounds aforelaid, muſt have enſu'd, and 
whereby at one blow the intereſt of all ho- 
neſt men and of this glorious cauſe. had 
been endanger*d to be laid in the duſt, and 
theſe nations embroil'd in new troubles, at 
1time when our enemies abroad were watch- 
ing all advantages againſt, and ſome of 

them actually engag'd in war with us; we | 
have been neceſſitated (tho? with much re- 1 
I luctancy) to put an end to this parliament- 
Iben they promis'd, to put the goyernmegt 
iato the hands of per'ons ot approv'd fideli- 

ty and hoveſty ; and. at laſt declar?d, ? That 

all magiſtrates and officers whatſoeyer ſhall 
proceed in their reſpective places and offices 
and ob-dience ſhall be paid'to them as fully; 


= 


C. 

258 when the parliament was ſitting.?ꝰ 

| This declaration was ſuhſcrib'd by. the 
- || !ord-general, and his council of offs | 

t Whitehall, April zad, 1653. !!Which 

e council of fofficers and, ſome. others, were 4 
» | ſoon after form'd into a council of ſtate, 
- Þ vhich, was compos'd of the thixty follow 
ging perſons; Cromwell, Fleetwood, Lam. 

5 bert, Liſle, Harriſon, Desborough, Picker- 
„e, Wollefly, Aſhley-Cooper, Hope, Hew- 


ſon, 


\ 
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ſon, Norton, Montague, Bennet, Stpeley, 
Sydenham, Tomlinſon, Jones, Tichburn, 
" Strickland, Carew, Howard, Brought: n, 
Lawrence, Holiſter, Courtney, Major, St. 
Nicholas, Moyer, and Williams. i 
The diſſoluti on of the parliament was ve- 
ry grateful and acceptable to a great many 
ople; and this declaration, being ſent out 
into allthedomin'ons of the common- wealth 
was anſwer'd by many congratulations and 
addreſſes from the fleet, and army, and peo- 
hy promiling to ſtand by the genera: and 
his council of officers, and acknowleding the 
juſtice of the Iate actior.) (And this, by 
the way, gave riſe to the practice of ad- 
teffing, which beginning firſt under Oliver 
and his ion Richar ', has been ſo common 
jn all the reigns fince.) Th: ſaid declarati 
on was on the ;oth day of fptil leconded 
by-this enſuing, which met with equal fub- 
miſſion and obedie cſe. 
' © Whereas the parliament being diffolv'd, 
perſons of appiov'd fidelity and honefty are 
(according to the la e declaration of the 22d 
of April laſt) to be called rom the ſeveral 
of this common-wealth to the ſupreme 
authority; and although eff2ctual proceed: 
ing are, an have been had, for perfect. 
ing thoſe reſolutions; yet ſome convenient 
time being requir'd for the aſſembling ol 
thoſe perſens, it hath been found _— 
IH! | _—_ of 
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for preventing the miſchiefs and inconyeni- 


ences which may arife in the mean while 


to the publick affairs, that a chuncil of ſtate 


be conſtituted, to take care of, and intend - 
the 5 ſafety, and preſent management 
of t 


e affairs of this commonwealth ; which 
being: ſettled accordingly , thè ſame is here- 


| by declard and publiſhed, to the end all 


perſons may take notice thereot, and in 
their ſeveral places and ſtations, demean 
themſelves. peaceably, giving obedience to 
the laws of the nation as heretofore ;- in the 


exerciſe and adminiſtration. whereof, as en- 


deayours ſhall be uſed chat nd on or 
0 


wrong te done to the people, ſo a ſtrict ac- 


count will be repuired of all ſuch as all 
do any thing to endanger the publick peace 
and quiet, upon any pretence whatſoever.” 


Subſcribed O. Cromwell. 


The lord ger eta Cromwell haying no- 


in effect the ſupreme power in his hands, 


the firſt remarkable paſſage, that betel him, . -*] 


was at ſea: The Dutch pad form'd mighty 
expectations from the late revolutions in 
England, believing, the Engliſh would by 
this means be brought to fall together by 


the ears, and fo their work would be very 


ealy, wich them: Wich thefe hopes, not- 
withſtapding their late pretences to peace, 
they with all imaginable diligence, ſet out 
4 greater fleet to tea, than they had done 
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before, and Van Trump boaſted he would 
fire the Engliſh ſhips in their harbours, and 
the Downs, before the Engliſh fleet could 
get out; But the new government, well 
knowing what credit was to be given to the 
Dutch proteſtations, of their tincere love 
and affection to the Engliſh nation, Gee: 
were not behind: hand with them, but did 
every thing that might advance the mari. 
time preparations; fo that in May they ſen: 
out another gallant fleet confiſtin, of a hun. 
dred ſhips of all ſorts, under the command 
of Monk and Dean as admirals, Pen as vice- 
admiral, and Lawſon as rear-admiral, On 
the 2d of June, early in the morning, they 
engaged the Dutch fleet under Van Trump, 
De Ruyter, De Wit, and the two Evertſons, 
conſiſting of a hundred and feur men of 
war, twelve galliots, and nine fireſhips. 


This tight happened not far from the coaſt 


of Flanders, the beginning of wh'ch was fo 
fatal, that at the firſt broad-ſide of the ene- 
my, «admiral Dean was ſhot off almoſt in the 
middle by a cannon ball. The fight conti- 


nued till three in the afternoon; when the 


wind coming up comrary to the Englith, 
the Dutch fled, and were purſued by the 
lighteſt of the Zvgliſh frigat.s. The next 

morning, the two fleets found themſelves 
again near cach other, but the wind was 0 

lack, that Monk could not come up to ei- 
gaze 


1 
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gage the enemy till about noon; and then 
the battle began again, and continued very 
hot on both ſides, till ten at night: The 


Ergliſh fleet charged the Dutch with ſo much 
bravery and reſolution, that they put chem 
into very great diſorder ; ſo that tho“ Van 
Trump fired on them to rally them, be 


could not procure above twenty ſh'ps of his 
whole fleet to ſtand by him, the reſt making 


all the ſail they could away to the eiſt ward: 


And the wind blowing a freſh gale from che 
weſtward, the Engliſh purſu'd them with 
ſuch ſucceſs, thatthey ſunk fix of their beſt 
hips blew up two others, and took eleven, 
with thirteen” hun red and fifty priſoners, 
among whom were {ix of their principal 
captains. ers 


Towards the end of this battle, admiral 


Blake came in with eighteen freſh ſhips; 


and had not the Dutch ſhelter'd themlelves 


between Dunkirk and Calais, where t'was 


not ſafe for the Engliſh to expoſe their great 


ſhips, by reaſon of the ſands, moſt of their 
fleet had in all probabilicy been caken or de. 
ſtroy d. 5 285 

The loſs of the Engliſh was greateſt in 
their admiral Dean: Beſides him there was 


but one captain, and about a hundred and 


fifty common ſeamen kill'd: More were 
wounde.', but they loſt not one ſhip. Ha 
ring put cheir priſoners on ſhoar, and lef 


ſor © 
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ſome, af their ſhips to be refitted,” they v8. 
turned to the Coaſt of Holland, where for 
ſom2, time they. block d up the Dutch in 
their own harbours, and ply'd to and again, 


= 
- 


betwixt the Texel and the Uly, to hinder 
fhips coming out from thence. to join with 
that part of the Putch fleet which was got 
into the Wielings, and to ſtop up their 
C 
at home, general Cromwell and his coun- 
eil of officers were in the mean time very 
buſy in preparing for a new kind of parlia- 
ment. Major general Lambert mov'd, that 
a few perſons;- notexceeding the number of 
ten or twelve, might be intruſted with the 
ſupreme authority: Major general Harriſon 
Was for a greater number, and inclin'd mol 
te: that of 70, às being the number of the 
the Jewiſh vanhedrim. But after ſome de- 
bate, it was reſolved by the general and his 
conncil to ſummon ſelect p erſons, t be no- 
e e 
who thou d be a repreſentative of che whole 
nation: And the ſeveral perſons having been 
agreed upon, let ers ſrom the general were 
thus, dire ne dia each of tbem 
b Foraſmych 35, upon, the diflolution of 


the late parlament, it became nyecefiary that 
the peace, ſalety- and good government of 
this common wealth ſhould be provided for; 
and in order thereunto, divers perſons fear. 
TY nig 


ing God, and of apptoy'd fidelity aud bd. 
nefty, are by myſelf, with the advice of 
my council of officers, nominated, to HH 
the great charge and truſt of ſo weighty. 


affairs is to be committed; andhaying good 


aſſurance of your love to, and courage far 


God, and the intereſt of this cauſe, and o 
the good people of this common-wealth': 


* 
. 


I Oliver Cromwell, Copa ene | 


commander in chjct of all the armies and 
forces raiſed and to be railed within thig 
common-wealth, do hereby ſummgn' and 


| require vou, | being one of the perions'nomi- ; 


nated, perſonally to appear at the countil- 


chamber at Whitehall within the city“ of® 


Weltminiter, upon the fourth day of July, 


next enſ uing the date hereot, then and chere 4 


to ta ke upgn you the ſaid truſt, unto which 
you are hereby call'd, ani) appointed to 


ſerve as a member of the county of —— And. 
hereof you are not to fail. Given under 


my hand this eighth day of June, 1653. 

O. Cromwell. © "15 T6 2:9 
Before the meeting of this convention, 

ſeveral other ads of authority were per- 


ſorm'd by the general. On the 14th of 
june, he and the council of ſtate put forth - 


a declaration, © To invite all the good peo- 
ple in theſe nations to thankfulneis, and 
boly rejoicing 1n the Lord, for the late 
prend victory Ac ſca againſt the Dutch.“ 

| And 


: 
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And he appointed aday for the meeting of 
himſelf and his council of officers, for that 


purpole. 5 

Many people were the more pleag'd with 
this, becauſe it was not a command impoſ- 
ed on them, but only an invitation to keep 
a day af publick thankſgiving, On the 22d 
that there might be no interruption to the 
adminiſtratian of juſtice, the general with 
the council of ſtate nominated the judges for 
the ſummer circuit. And a few days after, 
they paſſed an order, forbidding all riotous 
aſſemblies in the great level of the feas, 
and the throwing down of fences and in- 
cloſures there. 


<4 


N 5 


CHAP. IL. 
From the mecting of is Firſt Parliament, fa 


his being declared Protector by the Inſtru- 
ment f Government. | 


H E ſeveral perſons fummon'd by ge- 
neral Cromwell to take upon them 

the ſupreme authority, appeared on the ap- 
pointed day, July 4. abou: eleven weeks at- 
zer the dillolution of the late parliament, in 
the council chamber at Whitehall, to the. 
1 | number 
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number of about a hundred and twenty. 
Being ſet round the table, the general, at- 
tended by many of his officers, ſtanding 
about the middle of the table, made a ſpeech 


to them, Of the fear of God, and the ho- 


nour due to his name; remembering them 


of the wonderful mercies of God to this na- 
tion, and the continued ſeries of providence, -. 
by which he had appeared is carrying on 


his cauſe, and bringing affairs into that pre- 


ſent glorious condition, wherein they now | 


were. Then he reminded them of the no- 
ble actions of the army in the famous battle 
of Worceſter, and of the applications they 
had made to the parliament for a good ſei- 
tlement of all che affairs of che common- 


wealth, the negle& whereot made it abſo- 4 
lutely neceſſary to diffolve it. Hesce he 
ſhe wd them the cauſe of their ſummons, 


and aſſured them by many arguments, ſome 
of which were taken from ſcripture, That 
they had a clear call to take upon them the 
ſupreme authority of the commoi:- wealth. 
He ſaid, that he never I>ok'd to fe ſuch a 


day, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhouid be ſo owned, 


as this day was; and that he had not al- 


low'd himſelf ia the choice of one perſon, 


in whom he had not this :ood hope, That 


there was faith in Jeius Chritt, and love un- 


to all bis ſaints and people.” And conclud- 

" - - »* 4 -»* 4 N 

ed with a very carneſt deute, That great 
tenderneſs 
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_ tenderneſs might be uſed towards all con- 
Tcientious perſons, of what judgment ſoever 
They appear'd to be _ . 

_ His ſpeech being ended, he deliver'd to 
them an inſtrument engrois'd in parchment 
under his hand and feal, whereby, with the 
advice of his council of officers; he did de- 
Vol ie and intruſt che ſupreme authority and 
government of this common- wealth into 
bf che hands of the perſons then met ; and de. 
chared, That they; or any forty of them, 
Wete to be held and acknowlodg'd the ſu- 

preme authority of the nation, unto whom 
All perſons within the ſame were to vield 
* obedience and ſubjection; that they ſhould 

not {it longer than the third of November, 
1654, and three months before their diſſo- 
E Jution, ſhould make choice of other perſons 
to ſucceed them; who were not to fit longer 
than a year, and to provide for a like ſuc. 
ceſſion in the government. . | 

Ihen the general and his officers with- 
drew andthe perions thus co nmiſſion'd ad- 

journ'd themſelves to the next day, to meet 

in the parl ament houſe; where they kept 

a afaſt. and publiſhed a declaration, To ſtir 
up the godly of the nation to ſeek God tor 
a bleſſing upon their proceedings. They 
'.,, Chole Mr. Rouſe, an old gentleman of Eton 
+ college, who had been a member ofthe 
long parliamemto be the ir ſpeaker ; reſol LY 
N F. Be 
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that general 3 his chief Fg 
Lambert, Harriſon, Deaborgnzhyypand W 
Thomlinlons, ſhould fit i inthe 19015 1 
bers [and at oec. = themſe lyes 8 8. 
Fas parhament of che e 
Eyglanda cad chat. la | 
Matis ta them under that N 5 be LN 
appointed, ſevęral committges, 1 Lo, 
dene en Path ing he lay. Faun 
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202WkiteletkTays, It was much wondered 
"by fome, that theſe gentlemen, many of 
hom were perſons of fortune and know. 
'*dge;* would upon ſuch a ſummons, and 
from fuch hands, take upon them the ſu- 
Fes authority of this nation. The lord 
"Clarendon informs us, that there were 
Amongſt them divers of the quality and de- 
ee of gentlemen, who had eſtates, ard 
ch A proportion of credit and reputation, 
"as could conſiſt with the guilt they had con - 
ge But he fays, that much the major 


aft of them conſiſted of inferior perſons, 
Ir ho quality of name. Ludlow gives them 
This character: Many of the members of 
*this 'aflembly' had manifeſted a food affec- 
tion to thepublick cauſe; (he means a com. 
*monwealth';).-But ſome among them were 
bought In as ſpies and tre panners; who, 
though they had always been of the contra. 
SA . Noa 

Fry party, made the higheſt” pretenſions to 
*Koneſty,' and the ſervice of the nation. 
a This aſſembly therefore being compes'd for 
the moſt part of honeſt and well meaning 
perſons, who having good intentions, were 
leſs apt to ſuſpect the evil defizns of others, 
thought themſelves in full poſſeſſian of the 
power and authority of the nation, '&c. 
And others ſpake thus of them : © This ve. 
ry patliament, which had indeed-procured 
very beneficial orders in matter of leſſer mo 
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ment, in the greater cohceriments had not 
ſo good fortune. T here was ſo much con- 
fuſion in their counſels, ſuch a contrariety 
in their opinions, ſuch a difſonancy in their. 
actings, and diſparity in their aĩms and pro- 
jections, as that this ſenate was more like a. 
monſter with many heads, than a welbor- 
dered grand aſſembly or ſypreme gouncil,! 
One Praiſe-God Barebones, a Leather:ſeb 


ler in Fleet ſtreęt, was a very buſy man in 


this aſſembly; whence it had the ce 


Barebones's 1 er It was alſo called 


by ſome the Little parliament; and from an 


ſervict of the houſe, but ſuch of whole 
real godlineſs they were firſt ſatisfy d, it 
was call'd the Godly parliament. f 
Under this change of government,  lieu- 
tenant co'onel John Li burn, whole turbu- 
lent ſpirit in the time of the late parliament 
had procur'd bis baniſhment, now finding 
their power at an end, came over ifito En- 
land, and very confidently addreſs'd him» 
{ef to general Cromwell for protection; 
But the general well knowing of what ſpirit 


John was, committed him to Newgate,” 


and left him to the law : Whereby he uns 


derwent a ſtrict trial, in which he diſco- 


ver'd his parts and ſubtlety by the yariety 
of his pleat, and his invincible. temper by 


the boldneſs of his replies; and by che fa- i 
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order that none ſhould be admitted into the. Bf 


ny 
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vo ir of the jury vas at laſt acquitted. Oliver 
Lem d to be much offended with him, and 

very deſirous to have him puniſhed; yet 
privately paid him a penſion equivalent to 
4 lfeutenant-coloneVs pay. This perfon was 


a can ſcarce be parallel'd in any nation. 
He was whipp'd and pillory'd in the time of 


& ES till the times turn'd ; when 
mic g iuto or again, he hecame a grand 
lexeller, and violent oppoſer of alkthac 

| was uppermoſt. He obtzin'd the name of 

- Free-born John, ang had ſuch an inviterate 
ſp tit of contradiction, that twas common- 
ly aid of him. That ifthe world was emp- 
WW tid of all but himſelf, John would be 

= painſt Lilburn, and Lilburn againſt John. 
| Cromwell kept him in prifon for ſome 
me; and he at laſt died a quaker. 
I be Dutch were fo humbled by the late 
gafeat, that they immediately took up a 
| 


\ * 


Tefotation for peace, and ſent over to 
P land a veſfel with a white flag, and a meſ- 
24, "Br Ae pare the way for two ambaſſa- 
Ars to chme over for that purpoſe. ' Gene. 
Fal Cromwelt was not averſe to a trœa but 
wood allow of no 
Aude? 10e. ; 11. g4. $2] TC 
Fbis being known in Holland, they could 
br bear to thi k of ſuffering fo long the 

5 IJ aiſad vantage 


- lg 


of ſo uridaunted and ungovernable a temper, 


the late king, and ſuffer'd three years im- 


ceſſation till it was con- 
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diſadvantage of being befieg'd, and ſhut up © 
in their ports; but with all poſſible expe- 
dition pre par'd another fleet, t hat might be 
ſuffi ie nt to remove the Engliſh from thence; 
ſo that in leſs than two months after their 
defeat, they had a fleet of an hundred and 
twenty-five fall. bd. 

From theſe wonderful preparations, they 
had ſo great confidence of ſucce's, that they 
ſent admiral Van Trump out of the Wetl- 
ings with ninety-five fail, before the relt 
were ready, which De Wit ſoon after 
brought up to him from the Texel. 

On the 29th af July, the Engliſh ſcouts 
diſcover'd Van Trump's fleet; of which 
they gave notice, that the whole fleet which 
then Jay about three leagues oft to fea, 
might make up to engage them; But the 
wind being againſt them, Kept them from 
any action, till about fix in the evening; 
when about thir:y nimble frigates (the reſt 
being {till a ſtern) began the encounter, 
which continu'd till they were part.d by 
the night. 
Tbe Dutch hore away towards the Texel, 
and being, reinforc'd by the thips under De 
Wit, which were the prime of their navy, 
whereon they chiefly rely'd, Van Trump 
immediately endeavour'd to put all in a 
fohting poſture, defizniig ro engage the 
rext day; When the wind being very high, 

the 
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| the Engliſh fleet, for fear of falling upon 
the flats, ſtood out to ſea- This made ma- 
ny of the Dutch ſuppoſe that che Engliſh 
were flying; inſomuch that one of the cap. 
tains ſaid to Van Trump. Sir, theſe dogs 
durſt not ſtand one broadſide from your ex- 
cellency ; you may ſee them plainly running 
home; and therefore, my lord, miſs not the 
opportunity. But Van Trump, who had 
had ſufficient experience of che Engliſh, and 
knew the meaning of their ſtanding off, 
gave him this ſhort anſwer, Do you look to 
your charge; for if the Englith were but 
twenty ſail, I am ſure they would fight us. 
The next morning proving fair, both flects 
prepared for the battle; and about five a 
clock, the Dutch having the weathergage, 
began the fighe ſomewhat at a diſtaace; 
but it was not long beſore both fleets were 
deſperately engag'd. | 
"* The ſea was never adorned with a more 
allagt fight in the beginning of the day, 
- cover?d with a more diſmal onc in the 
latter end; and no fight wasever carry'd on 
with more bloody obſtinacy and rage, than 
this was for ſeveral hours together. In the 
midſt of this terrible encounter, admiral 
by an Trump, the glory of the Dutch nation, 
as he ſtood upon his quarter deck with his 
ford drawn, bravely encouraging his men, 
peing [hot into the heart, with e 
| = Hall, 
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ball, dropt down dead without ſpeaking a 


word. } 2 7 


This ſtruck ſuch a terror into the enemy. A 
and put them in ſuch contuſion, that they + 
fled and made ali the ſail they could to-—- 


wards. the: Texel. About thirty of their 
men of war were fir'd or ſunk, and a great 


many priſoners taken. The victory was | 
great, but coſt the Engliſh dear, for eight | 
of their brave captains, ' with about four 


hundred mea were ſlain, and about ſeveh 


hundred wounded; tho' they lod but one © 
ſhip. This victory was ſo acceptable to 


general Cromwell's parliament, that they 


appointed a day of thankſgiving for it, and 


ordered a narrative of it to be publickly 
read; and gave ſeveral gold chains to Blake, 


Monk; Penn, and Lawſon, for their good 
ſervice, and a gratuity: to the reſt 
-officers and ſcamen according to their 
quality: And tis faid, that the lord gene- 


the 


ral himſeif put the chain and the medal, 
wich the repreſentation of 4 ſea- fight, about 
Monk's neck; and having invited him to 


dinner, made him wear it all the while. 
In Holland, aſter this laſt defeat, aud 


the loſs of their brave admiral, all things 
were in great confuſion and diſtraction: 


The common people no longer obey'd their 
government; the placarts of the ſtates- ge- 
veral were conte mn'd, and they in dagger 


'1 


* 


* 
. * * 


e. 
to be ruin'd and plunder'd by the i2ndraii 
"and furious rabble. They cherefote with 
all ſubmiſſion applied themſelves by their 
ambaſſadors to the Engliſh council of ſtate; 
but from them they could obtain no other 
terms. oſ peace, than a coalition, ſatisfacti- 
on for damages, and ſechrity agb inſt the 
Like for the future, and that the Dutch 
ſbould take a leaſe for twenty one years for 
fithing, and pay an annual rent. The coun- 
eil of ſtate being thus reſolute, the Plenipo- 
tentiaries reſol vd to try what terms of peace 
might be had from the parlia ment: Bit here 
they were more confounded and perphex u 
thlan before; they found it was very diffi- 
cult co treat with, an impoſſible to prevail 
upon the ſe men, who. tos the Dutch tor 
the gut- werks of Babylon, and look'd upon 


„ themastcarnal and worldly politicians, and 


enemies to the kingdom of Ohriſt, which 
they thought was now approaching. Inithis 
ditficult conjuncture, the ſtates met to con- 
ſult what was fit to be done. Twas the opi- 
nian of Holland, never to enter into a coali- 
ion with England, but that a ſtrict league 
defenſive ſhould! be propos di that they 
ought to contruct foreign amities, particu- 
larly with France, and ro equip out a fleet 
: with all expedition. The reſt of the pro- 
vinces were for making a league with che 
elector of Bragdenburgh, and other German 


"3" Princes, 


. 
. 
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ſolv' i now to humble them, by impoſing 
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princes; and for aſſiſting the Scots, may 
vf whom were now riſing under major ge- 
neral Middleton, But thelec treaties were 
remote and dangerous, whilſt their neceſſi - 
ties were preſent, for which reaſon they 
gave orders to their plenipotentiaries, To 
protract time according as they ſaw diſor- 
ders to encreaſè between Cromwell and his 
ſupreme authbrity; to be ample in the ge- 
neral concerning the defence of the reform? 
ed religion, and of the houſhold of faith; 
to reject the coalition, to offer to enter in- 
to a ſtrict and intimate league; but deal as 
tenderly as they could in point of reparati- 
on, ſatisfaction, or ſecurity. r 

This being all knows to the council of 
ſtate; it was communicated to the parlia- 
ment; who thereupon ſaid; © That it was 
no more than was propbeſy'd in ſcripture; 
and in courſe to be expected, That the gen- 
tiles ſhould rage, and the kings of the earth 
ſet themſelves againſt the kingdom of 
Chriſt; but they thould falt before him, 
and be broken in pieces.“ And they re- 


very hard and mortifying articles upon 
them fo that they feemed to be in no bet 
ter ſtate, than before the long, parliament 
was diffoly'd. In this extremicy the Dutch 
pleni potentiaries made their applications to 
the lord-generàl Cromwell: afſuring hitn, 
No. 37. „„ 
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That in caſe he would depoſe th e preſent 
powers, and aſſume the government to him - 
Elf, they would be ready to accord with 
him, upon more moderate terms, and en- 
ter into ſuch a defenſive alliance, as would 
ſecure him againſt all his foreign and do- 
r e 
Tbe general found, that the proceedings 
of this parliament, tho' all of his own chu- 
ſigg. were ſo common and unaccountable in 
many. particulars, that none could judge of 
their deſigns, or where they would end. 
And ſo upon both theſe accounts he reſoly- 
ed to put a period to their power; and the 
means of doing it were concerted with Rouſs 
the ſpeaker, and ſome of the general's ſelect 
friends in the houſe, who were to bring it 
| 8 bear with as little diſturbance as might 
 . Accordingly, on the 12th of December 
in the morning, the members, who were 
in the ſecret, being a little earlier than 
uſval, it was mov'd in the houſe, © That 
the fitting of this parliament any longer, 
would not be for the good of the common- 
= wealth, and chat it would be fit for them to 
reſign up their powers into the hands of the 
Jord-general, This being ſeconded and 
urged by-Sydenham Wolſſey, and others, 
the members on the contrary fide, who 
were there, were much ſtartled and ſpoke 
879 2 vehemently 
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| vehemently againſt it: Upon which; thoſe 

| who were for à reſignation, being apprehen- C. 

| five, that by delaying time more might 

come to the houſe and out- vote them, pre- 

| ſently mov'd, That all who were for a dif- 
folution, _ ſhould riſe and walk out. Ac- 

cordingly, the ſpeaker and as many mem- 

1 bers as would follow him, went with the 
mace to Whitehall, and by a writing un- 
der their hands, reſign'd up their powers 
to the general, eee 
Above twenty of the members, wWhereotk 
major-general Harriſon was one, continuing | 
ſtill in the houſe, -plac'd Mr, Moyer in the 
chair, and ſell to proteſting againſt What 
the reſt had done; but a party of ſoldiers 
was ſent to turn them out, and ſo 4 period 
was put to this afſembly, after a ſeſſion of 
five months and eight days. 

By this reſignation, the politic Crom- 
well, with his council of — was once 
more poſſeſsd of the ſupreme power of the 
kingdom; whereupon he thought fit to ad- 
vile with them, and other perſons of intereſt 
in the nation, How this great burden of go- | 
verning England, Scotland and Ireland. 
with the armies therein, and the navy at 
ſea, ſhould be born, and by whom, Theſe ⁶ 
ſoon refolv'd, That a council of god, 
able and diſcreet perſong ſhould be — = 
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inen 
and that the Lord General ſhould be choſen . 

Lord Protector o che three nations. / 
Upon this, alarge inftrument was drawn 
up, entitled, The government of the com, 
mon- wealth of England, Scotland, and re- 
land ; commonly cal;'d, The inſtrument of 
government. It conſiſted of forty two arti- 
eles, and was in {ſubſtance as follows: 
That the ſupreme legiflative authority 

be, and reſide in a ſingle perſon, and the 
people in parliament; the ſtile of which 
wo Ha be Lord Protector of the common- 
wealth of Engiand, Scotland, and lreland, 
The executive power to be in the Protector, 
Witte the advice of his council; the number 
whereot not to exceed twenty one, nor be 
I»/s:Ghan thirteen. All proceedings to run 
18 ne name aud ſtile ot the. Lord Protector; 
and all honours, offices and titles to be de- 
vtech from him; and that he may pardon 
all oftepces; but treaſon and murder. The 
militias, in time of parliament to be in his 
Andkthgär hands; but in the intervals only 
4a his and his council's. « He and his council 
to malie war and peace with ſoreign pi inces. 
Notltalmake neu laws or abrogate old ones, 
without gonſentof parliament. A parlia- 
ment tothe ſummon'd to meet at Weſtmin- 
Her, ungen the third day of September, 
1e and afterwardgevery third year, and, 
#pced be, oftuer, which the Protector Hall 
not 
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a | ot diſſolve without conſent in parliament, 
? till after hve months, 2228 9 {EF 
n || | The parliament to confift of four hundred 
» | Eogliſh to be choſen according to the pre 
+ | portions and numbers hereafter expreſſed, 
mat is to ſay, for the county of Bedford, 
» fix; viz. tor the town of Bedford, one; for 
the county of Bedford, five, - For the coun» 
7 | cy of Berks, ſeven ; yiz. for the borough of 
e | Abingdon, one; for the borough of Read- 
bing, one; for the county of Berks, © five, 
- | &c. (The members for Cornwall were in 
. chis inftrument reduc'd to twelve; thoſe fot 
Eſſex were enlarg'd to ſixteen; and the ery 
r | of London was to chuſe ſix.) The members . 
e | for Scotland were to be thirty, and the 
a || ſame number for Ireland. The ſummoning 
the parliament to paſs under the ſeal of the 
- | common-wealch to the ſheiifts; and if the 
protector omit or deny that, then the com- 
e 
8 
4 
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miſſioner of the ſeal to be held ander pain of 

treaſon to iſſue out ſuch writs; and in caſe 

of failure in him, the high heriffs. Such 
as are elected, to be return into the Chan: 
. cery by the chief magiſtrates (ſheriffs, 
» | mayors, or bailiffs) within twenty days aft 
ter the election. If either the ſheriff, mayor 
or bailiff make a falle return, or any ways 
procure an un ue election, let him be find 
two thou'and founde. Thoſe who have 
borne a1 ms-aganitt the parliament to be inca 
3h | | pable 
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755 le of being elected, or giving their vote 

or any members to ſerve in the next parlia- 
ment, or in the three ſucceeding triennial 


B and Iriſh rebels and Pa piſts to ' 
be for ever incapable. None to be elected. 
Auger the age of twenty one years, nor un-. 
leſs he be a man of ſati : 
leis he be a man of good converſation. None . 

to have votes in elections, but ſuch as are ; 


Worth 200 l. Sixty to make a Quorum, 

ills preſented tothe Protector, if not aſſent- 
ed to by bim within twenty days, to paſs I; 
into laws, notwithſtanding ;- provided they 
contain nothing contrary to this inſtrument. 
A competent revenue to be ſettled for the 
Maintenance of ten thouſand horſe and dra. Ir 
goons, and twenty thouſand foot in En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland, and for a con- 
venient number of ſhi ps to guard the ſeas; 
and upon abating any of the forces by land I. 
or ſea, the moneys to be brought to the Ex. I 
chequer to ſerve ſudden occaſions The Ir. 
railing of money for defraying the charge 
of the preſent extraordinary forces both at 
land and ſea, to be by conſent in parlia- 
ment, and not otherwiſe; ſave only that 
the Protector with the advice of his coun: 
gil, ſhall ha ve power, until the meeting of 
the firſt parliament, to raiſe money for the 
purpoles aforeſaid, and alſo to ma ke laws 
and ordinances for the peace and welfare of 
theſe nations; which tha ll be in force oy 
| [ne 
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che parliamegt ſhall take order concerning 
the ſame. All forfeited lands untold to be- 
long to the Protector. The Protectorate to 
be electi ve, but the royal family to be ex- 
cluded ; and no Protector after the preſent” 
s be general of the army. Oliver Crom- 
© Nell to be the preſent Protector: All the 
L preat offices of the common wealth, ſuch as 
„chancellor, Keeper of the ſeal, treaſi urer, 
admiral governours of Ireland and Scotland, 
&c. if they become void in time of parlia- 
nent, to be ſupply'd with their approbati- 
oa, and in intervals of parliament with the 
© E:pprobation of the council. The Chriſtian 
Religion as contain'd in the holy fcriptures, | 
tobe the publick profeſſion of theſe nations; 
and thoſe that adminiſter it, to be main- 
3 Ftain'd by the publick, but by fome way 
more convenient and lels liable to envy *. 
than tiches. - None to be compell'd to con- 
lent to the publick profeſſion, by fine or 


ay puniſhment whatever, but only by per- 
a. alien and arguments, None that profeſs 
1 th in Chriſt, however otherwiſe they dif- 


r, to be reſtrain'd from, but to be protect. 
d in the exerciſe of their religion, ſo they 
do not quarrel with and diſturb others; 
his liberty not to extend to Popery or Pre- 
cy. All ſales of parliament to ſtand good: 
irtcles of peace to be kept. The Protec- 
os ſucceſſively upon entering on their 
| | charge, 
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charge, to ſwear to 3 by all means; 
the peace, quiet and welfare of the com- 
monwealth, to obſerve theſe articles; and 

to adminiſter all things (to their power) ac, 
cording to the laws, ſtatutes and cuſtoms,” 

All things being prepar'd, on the 16th 
of December about three in the afternoon, 
his Excellency the Lord General went from 
Whitehall to the Chancery court; in the 
following manner: The commilſioners* of 
the great ſeal march'd firſt; then the judges 
and barons in their robes z next to them the 
council of the common-wealth ; then the 

* Jord- mayor, aldermen, and recorder of 
London; after them, cime the Lord Gene- 
ral, attended with the chief officers of the 
army* | 1 1: BG 
In this proceſſion they aſcended the Chan. 
cery court, where was ſet a rich chair of 

Fate. with a large cuſhion, and carpets on 
the floor. The General ſtood on the leſt 
hand of it uncove:ed, till the foremention'd 

-* ioſtrument was read; which his Excellency 

ſubſcrib'd in the face of the court, and took 

an oath in theſe words: | | 

* Whereas the major part of the laſt par- 
liament (judging that their fitting anyAon- 
ger, as then conſtituted, would not be for 
the good of the common-wealth) did dil- 
ſolve the fame, ard by a writing under 

their hands, dated the 12th day of * 

| tant 
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xs | fant December, reſigned untò me their 
i: | powers and authorities: And whereas it was 
4 neceſſary thereupon, that ſome ſpeedy . 
oc | courſe ſhould be taken for the ſettlement bf 
» theſe nations upon ſuch a baſis and ſounda- 
ch tion; as, by the bleſſing of God, might be 
n, laſtiag, ſecure property, and anſwer thaſs 
m great ends of religion and liberty, ſo long 
e | contended for: And upon full and mature 
of conſideration had of the form of govern- 
es | ment hereuato annexed, being ſatisſyd 
ge that the ſame, thro? divine aſſiſtance, may 
ne  a0f wer the ends aforemention?d ; and having 
of Y alſo been defired and adviſed, as well by1e- 
e | veral perſons of intereſt and fidelity in the 
ne common wealth, as the officers of the army, 

to take upon me the protect ion and govern- 
„ment of theſe nations, in the manner ex- 
of ¶preſſed in the ſaid form of government: I 
n || (have accepted thereof, and do hereby. de- 
fr clare my acceptance accordinglyz and do 
d promiſe in the preſence of God; that I: will 
not violate or intringe the matters and 
* things contained therein; but to my power; 

-obſerve the ſame; and cauſe chem to be ob- 
r. ſerved]; and ſhall in all other things, to the 
bert of my undefſtanding, govern theie na- 
or tions according co the laws, ſtatutes and 
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This done, he ſat down in the chair, co- 
ver'd; and the commiſſioners deliver'd up 
the great ſeal to him, and the lord- mayor 
his ſword and cap of maintenance; which |} 
the Protector immediately return'd to them 
again. The ceremony being over, the 
ſoldiers with a ſhout cry'd out, God bleſs | 
the Lord Protector of the common-wealth |} | 
of England Scotland and Ireland. And ſo 
they went back ta Whitehall, the lord. ſh. 
mayor uncover'd carrying the ſword before 
his Highneſs. When they came into the ; 
Banquetting houſe, Mr. Lockier made an 
exhortation to them; and ſo the lord-mayor, | 
aldermen and judges departed. _ 
Preſently after, the following proclama- | 
tion, ſet forth by the council. waspubliſh'd I ; 
in the Palace-yard, at the Old Exchange, 
a ndl ſeveral other places in London; and as 
foon as could be, throughout England, 
Scotland, and lreland. Whereas the late 
' parliament diſſolving themſelves, and re- 
ſigning their powers and authorities, the | 
government of the common-wealth of En- 
gland, Scotland and Ireland, by "a Lord- 
Protector and ſucceſſive triennial Parlia- | 
ments, is now eftabliſh'd: And whereas 
Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of all 
the forces of this common-wealth, is de- 
clar'd Lord Protector of the ſaid ane 
f an 
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and hath accepted thereof: We have there- 
tore thought 1t neceſſary (as we hereby do) 
to make publication of the premiſes, and 
ſtrictly to charge and command all, and 
every perſon and perſons, - of what quality 
and condition ſoever, in any of the ſaid three 
nations, to take notice thereof, and to con- 
form and ſubmit themſelves to the govern- 
ment ſo eſtabliſh'd. And all fherifts, 
mayors, bailifts, and other publick mini- 
ſters and officers, whom this may concern, 
are requir'd to cauſe this proclamation to 
be forchwith publiſh'd in their reſpedive 
counties, cities, corporations, and market- 
towns; to the end none may have cauſe to 
pretend ignorance in this behalf,” And now 
care was taken to alter all writs and pro- 
ceſs, ſrom the ſtile of the Keepers of tha 
liberties of England, to that of Protector. 


Upon this new advancement, we are told, 


that Cromwell-obſerv'd new and great ſtate, 
and all ceremonies and reſpedts were naw 
paid to him by all ſorts of men, as to their 
trince. | "oh 
Thus, as has been obſerv'd by many, did 
this extraordinary man, wich ſo little pains, 
mount himſelf into the thrones of three 
kingdoms, without the title of King, but 
with more power and authority than had 
ever been exercis'd by any preceding King: 
He made the greateſt figure ia Europe in bis 
Ume, 


ne m. Ir 
time, and receĩt'd greater marks af reſpect 
and eſteem from all the Kings and Princes 
in Ohriſtendom, than had ever been ſhewn 
to any Monarch of theſe nations; which 
was the more Wonderful, in that they all. 
hated him, when they trembled at his 
peer, and courted his friendihip. = 


1 


AK 
97 a. CHA P. 1 N 1 
- - From, bit being delat'd Protector, to. the 

Rents elne Polen. 

= A£#\Romwe!l being thus rais'd to the 

power of a. Monarch, proceeded in 
the exerciſe of his government, wich the 
greateſt vigour and induſtry, He and his 

.. coundl ſet fort h ſeveral ordinances; amon 
tberreſt, one declaring what offences ſhould. 
bs adjudg'd treaſon; another far repealing 

t hoſę acts and reſol ves of parliament. which 
had tormerly been made for ſybicribing to 
the Engagement againſt a ſingle perſon and 
haute af peers; another for appointing per- 
ſons ko be apptovers of. n Aer, At his 
fir} a ſſuming the government, there were 
three great parties in the nation all againſt 
Fim, che Rpiſcopal party, che Presbyteri- 
age, and the Repyblicanst Aug it Wr 
rt; | the 
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the greateſt dexterity and skill to manage 
chef: very appoſite factions, and to preyent 
the ill eſtecis of the plots and conſpiracies 
they were ſo ready to run into; He had on- 
ly the army to rely upon; and that enthu- 
ſaſtick ſpirit he had taken ſi much pain ta 
raiſe among them, render'd them very in- 


tractable; ſo that he was forc'd to break MF 
and impriſon many of his officers; and he 
flatter'd' the reft as well as he could, going 


on in in his old way af lang and dark dite. 
courſes, 3 4 1.5: 37 - 01207 a0 SR 
| He was apprehenſiveot aſſaſſination, and 
other plottings from the Cavalier party; 
as. to the former of which, he took a me- 
thad that provid of great uſe to him: Hei 
would many times openly declare, That in 
a. war it was neceſſary to return upon any 
ide, all the violest things that any of the 

one ſide did ta the other; and this for the 
preventing greater miſchiet, and ſor briag- 


ing men to fair war: Andthat aſſa ſſinations 
were ſuch deteſtable things, that he would 


never begin them; but it any of the King's! 
party ſhould endeavour to aſſaſſinate him and 
fall im it, he would make an aſſaſſinating 
war of it, and deſtray the whole family.” 
And he pretended he had inftruments to do 


this whenever he ſhould order it, This 
ſtruck fuch a terror, that je pray*d a becter = 


„ And 


ſecurity to him thad his guards. 


* * 
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And whenever they were plotting againſt 
him, he had his agents and ſpies among 
them, to give him notice of their pre para- 
tions and proceedings; by which means all 
their ſchemes were broken, and their defigns 
fruſtrate d, before they could bring them ta 
perfection. 6 1 | 
The Presbyterians ſo dreaded the fury of 
the common- wealth party, that they look d 
upon Cromwell's turning them out to be a 
happy deli ve rance for them; and to ſoften 
theſe the more, he aſſur d them he would 
maintain a publick miniſtry with all due en- 
courage ment, which the Republicans were 
moſtly againſt ; and he join'd them in a com- 
miſſion with ſome Inde pendents to be Tryers 
of all publick preachers, who ſhould, for 
the future, be admitted to any benetice. 
The perſons fo commiſſion'd did likewiſe 
diſpoſe of all the churches that were in the 
gift of the crown, of the biſhops, and of the 
- cathedral'churches.- to! 
+ Nevertheſefs, when he perceivꝰd that the 
Presbyterians began to take too much upon 
them, to be uncaſy to the government, or 
meddle in civil affairs, he found means to 
mortify them, and let looſe againſt them 
thoſe of the other ſects, who took pleaſure 
in diſputing with their preachers, and in- 
terrupting their religious worſhip; and 'tis 


aid, he was by many heard to glory, That 


e 


he had curb'd that inſolent ſect, that would 
ſuffer none but itſelf. So that they were 
forc'd to thank him for permitting them the 
exerciſe of their religious worſhip in their 
own congreations. e 5 920 

The Republican party were his greateſt 
enemies, and moſt bent on his ruin, look- 
ing on him as the perſon who had perfidi- 
oully broken all their meaſures, and be- 
tray'd their glorious cauſe. This party 
therefore he ſtudied by all means to divide 
among themſelves, and to ſet the fiſth mo- 
narchy men, and other enthuſiaſts. againſt 
thoſe who proceeded only upon the princi- 
ples of civil liberty; ſuch as Algernoon 


Sidney, Henry Nevill, Martin, Ludlow, 


Wildman, and Harrington. 
As to Vane and his party, who were 


likewiſe call'd Independents, they indeed. 


from the time they were turned out of the 
long parliament, retir'd quietly into the 


country, where they endeavour'd to preju- 


dice their neighbours againſt the preſent 
government, and yet managed themſel ves 
with ſo much caution, as not to diſturb the 


quiet of the nation, nor give the Protector 6 


N 7. advantage againſt them. 


he Levellers, many of whom had been 

the moſt active Agitators in his army, were 
the moſt furious and deiperate of all the 
common-wealch party. Theſe, from the 
| | time 
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time that the general aſſum'd the title 6f 
Protector, which was to them as odious ag 
that af King, profeſs'd a mortal hatred to 
his perſon; and he knew very well that 
theſe men; as well as the laſt mention d, 
had credit in his army, and with ſome of 
the chief afficers; ſo that he more really 
dreaded them, than all the King's party, 
and ſubtilly colour d many preparations 
he made againſt them, as if they were de- 
ſignꝭd againſt the other. 

I be fifth monarchy men ſeem'd to be in 
daily expectation of the coming of King 
Jeſus, and the Protector found it no eaſy 
matter to give them ſatisfaction, ſince his 
afluming the government after this manner, 


I look'd like a ſtep to kingſhip, which they 


repreſented as the great Antichriſt, which 
hindered Chriſt's being fer on his throne. 
To theſe men he would ſay with many 
tears, That he would rather have taken 
.a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the Protectorſh ip, 
ſince nothing was more contrary to his ge- 
neus, than a ſhew of greatneſs: But he ſaw 
it was neceſſary at that time, to keep the 


f 
nation from talhng into extreme diſorder, 


| | enemy: and there 


and from pe 1h. open to the common 
ore he only ſtept in be- 


tu cen the living and the dead, in that in- 


ter val, till God thould direct them on what 


bpbettom they ought to ſettle; and-then-be 


ade : would 


En the heavy load lying upon 
im with a joy equal to the forrow with 
which he was affected, while under that 
ſhewof dignity: He would alſo carry him- 
ſelf with great familiarity towards theſe 
men, and enter into the terms of their old 
equalicy, ſhutting the door, and making 


them fit down cover'd by him, that they 


might ſee how lictle he car'd for thoſe diſ- 
tances, which for form ſake he was forc'd to 
keep up with others; and their diſcourſe 


commonly ended in a long prayer: Thus 


with much ado, he pretty well managed ti e 


Enthuſiaſls of tlie common: wealth party 


As to the other Republicans; many of whom 


Hes inclin'd to Deiſm, he call'd them the - 


eathens, and acknowledged he could not 
ſo eaſily work upon them. He had ſome 
Chaplains of all ſorts, and became ar length 
more gentle towards the. Epiſcopal party, 
who had their meetings in ſeveral places 
about London, withouc being moleſted by 
bim. : 

In the end; even the Roman Catholicks 
courted him; and he with wonderful art 
carry d things farther with all parties than 
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was thought poffible, conbdezing the great 


F 


difficulties he had to encou iter with, © 


. 


That he might the better manage the ſe- 


veral factions he food moſt in awe of, he 


made choice of th; moſt ative and leading 


No; 4y: '*& E C 4 men 
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men into his eouncil, by whoſe influence he 
had the guiding of all the reſt of each party. 
The firit perſons nominated to be of his 
council, purſuant to the inftrument of go- 
verament, where major-general Lambert, 
lieutenant: general Fleetwood, colonel Mon- 
tague, (afterwards made Earl of Sandwich 
by King Charles II.) Philip lord viſcount 
Liſle ance Earl of Leiceſter) colonel Desbo. 
rough, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper (afterwards Earl of Shaftsbu- 
ry) Sir Charles Wolſley, major general 
Skippon, Mr. Strickland, colonel Syden- 
ham, colonel Jones, Mr. Rouſe, Mr. Law- 
rence, and Mr. Major; in all fifteen. 

On the z1ſt of December. a proclamation 
was publiſhed by his Highneſs, with the 
advice and conſent of his council, in the 
0 lowing terms: Oliver, Lord Protector of 
the common wealth of England, Scot and, 
and Ireland, conlidering, That whereas the 


| exerciſe of the chief magiſtracy, and the 


adminiſtration of government, within the 
ſaid common - wealth is inveſted andeſtabliſh- 
ed in his Highneſs, affilted with a council; 
and leſt thereupon the ſettlad and ordinaty 
courſe of jultice in the common-wealth (if 


temed) were not provided) might receive 


interruption; his Highneſs in the care of 


| © the ſtate and publick juſtice thereof (reſerv- 


Ing to futurè coniideration the re ormation 


ere 
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and redreſs of 55 abuſes by miſgovern- 
ment, upon better knowledge taken thereof 
is pleaſed, anddoth hereby expreſſy ſignify, 
declare, . and ordain, by and, with the ad- 
vice and conſent of his council (who have 
wer, until the meeting of the next par- 
— to make laws and ordinances for 
the peace and welfare of theſe nations, 
where it ſhall be neceeſſary; which ſhall be 
binding and in force, until order ſhall be 
taken in parliament concerning, the ſame) 
That all perſons who on the tenth day of 
this inſtant December, were duly and law- 
fully poſſeſſed of any place of judicature, os 
office of authority, juriſdiction, or govern- 
ment, within this comman: wealth, ſhull be, 
and {hall fo hold themſelves, continued in 
the faid offices and places reſpectively, 26 
formerly they held and enjoy 'd the Jamie, 
and not otherwiſe, until his Highnels's 
pleaſure be f.rcher known: Ard. all the 
commiſſions, patents, and other grants, 
which reſpect or relate unto the doing and 
executing of publick juſtice, and all proceed- 
ings of what nature ſoever in courts of com- 
mon law or equity, or in the court of admi- 
ralty, or by commiſſioners of ſewers, ſhall 
ſtand and be in the ſame and like force to all 
intents and purpoſes, as the ſame were on 
the ſaid tenth day of this inſtant December, 
until farther order given by his Hiphtels 
ChErcan 
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therein; And that in the mean time (for 
preſeryation of the publick peace, and ne- 

>fary proceedings in matters of j»ftice and 
557 ſafeiy of the Rare) all the faid perſons, 
of whatloever place, power, degregor con- 
dition, may not fail, eyery one feverally, 
according to his refpectiye place, office, or 
charge, to proceed in the performance and 
Execution of all duties thereunto belonging, 
4 formerly appertaining to them, and eve- 
ty of them, whilſt the former government 


Was in being. Given at Whitehall this 


- 


Lord, 1653 

Cp the .24th the Lord Protector and his 
. euncil pafs d an ordinance, for continuing 
the exciſe and the commithoners ; Another 
for cortinuing the act for redempticn of 
captives: And a third for the aleratian of 
ſeveral names and forms, uſed heretofore 
In courts, writs, grams, patents, commiſ. 
ſions, &c. and ettling proceedings in courts 
of law and equity. And ſhortly after, ano- 
ther ordinance was paſs d, appointing a 
comminee of the army, and treaſures at 
war, as formerly. Theſe and a great ma- 
ny other ordinarices were paſs'd by the Lord 
Protector and his con il, before the meet- 
ing of che parliamert. His Higbnefs ap- 
ply'd himſtif very cloſely to buſineſs, and 


21it day of December, in the year of our 
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was indefatigable in the mana gement of the 
ublick affairs. | 
All things ſeeming to favour the Protec- 
tor and his government, both at home and 
abroad, he was invited by the lord mayor 
and a dermen to dine at Grocers-hall on the 
8th day of February, being Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day. Accordingly, be rode thither in great 
ſtate, the ſtreets being rail'd on both tides, 
and the rails cover'd with blue cloth, and 
the ſeveral companies in their liveries ſtand- 
ing all the way, according to. their ſuperio- 
rity, with the city banner and ſtreamers of 
the reſpective companies ſet before them, 
The lord mayor Viner, with the aldermen 
in ſcar et and gold chains, rode to Temple- 


bar, where meeting his Highneſs with bis 


train, hedeliver'd up the ſword to him, and 
after a ſtort congratulatory fpeech, they 
proceeded to Grecers-hall in the following 
manner: The city- marſhal, with ſome other 
officers, marched firſt; then ſix rrumpets, 
and after them his Highneſs's lite-guard; 
pext, eight trympets more, followed bythe 


city-ſtreamers; then the aldermen, and the 


two ſhęriffs alter them; then his Highnefs's 
heralds, with rich coats, adorn'd with the 


arms of the common-wealch, After them, 


the mace and cap ef maintenante were car» 
ried before the lord mayor, who 
the Frord bare headed before his Hig 
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the Lord Protector, who followed with 
twelve footmen in grey liveries laced with 
ſilver, and other ornaments. After the 
Protector rode major-general Skippon, with 
the reſt of the council, and the great officers 
of the army. Being come to Grocers-hall, 
the recorder made a ſpeech to bis Highnels, 

* Fgeclaring, How happy that city did ac. 
count themſelves under his auſpicious go- 
vernment, and alſo in the enjoyment of his 
preſence with them that day. Then he was 
tcaſted in a moſt ſplendid and magnificent 
manner, and before his departure he Knight- 
ed the lord mayor w.th as much grace as . 

if he had been king. | 

At chis feaſt, we are told, that when it I} 

was propoſed to ſerve him on the knee, he || \ 

retus'd it with ſome diſdain, ſaying, * Such If « 
ceremonies ſhould be only practiſed at Ft 

Rome, where they are ſo greedy of ceremo- ſl 

0 
| 
0 
˖ 

U 
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nies, or kingdoms govern'd by tyrants; but 
{ſhould be banithed out of a Chriſtian and 


Proteſtant. common-wealth, as was that of 
England. | 


Within a ſhort time after, his Highneſs 
Hev. © * 195): 2 
invited the lord- mayor, aldermen and ſhe- I t! 
ritts to dine wich him at Whitehall: And Ft! 
It was odlerved, that in all his entertain- tt 
ments, * audiences, c. he maintain'd the Ib. 
Port of a great Prince, as much as if he had IE 
ob born aud bred; that his foul ex- Nl 
aan * e La: tended 
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tended itſelf always in proportion to the 
room that was given it, and in whatever 
ſpace he ſtood, he always fill'd it. And 
now addreſſes were preſented to the Lord 
Protector, from all parts of the three nati- 
ons, congratulating his acceſſion to the go- 
vernment; and "teyeral foreign miniſters 
came over to him acknowledging his pow- 
er, courting bis alliance, and giving him 
his title of Highneſs. 5 

The Lord Protector ſoon concluded the 
peace with the Dutch, having brought them 
to accept of ſuch conditions as he thought 
ic to gwe them: Among which one was, 
That they ſhould not permit any of the 
king's party, or any enemy of the common- 
wealth of England, to reſide within their 
domintons ;? and another, which was con- 
tain'd in a ſecret article, to which the great 
eal of the States was aftix*d, whereby they 
oblig d themſelves, *. Never to permit the 
Prince of Orange to be their Stadtholder, 
General or Admiral; and a! ſo to deliver up 
the iſland of Po erone, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
which they had taken from the Engliſh in 


the reign of King James, into the hands of 


the Engliſh Eaſt-India company; and to pay 
three hundred thouſand pounds for the old 
barbarous violence exereis'd towards the 
Engliſh at Amboyna,“ fog which the two 
laſt kings could not 05a: {atisfaciuon : 

| | . * That 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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more obi e reyerenc'd abroad; and 
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That they ſhould comply with the act of 
Navigation ; and that they ſhould own the 
ſovereignty of the ſea to be in the common: 
wealthof England, and no more diſpute the 
fla, And. thus about the beginning of 
April, the whole peace was concluded be- 
tween the Lord Protector and the States 
General, with all the advantages to himſelf 


he could deſire. 

The Lord Protector, according to the 
power given him by the inſtrument of go- 
vernment, ſupply'd the benehesof the court 


at Weſtminſter, with the ableſt of the law- 


vers, whom he had invited to the publick 
ſer vice. Mr. Maynard, Twiſden, Nudi- 
gate, Windham, &c. were made ſerjeants 
at lav; and Mr. Matthew Hale one of the 


Juſtices of the comman pleas, &c., Mr. Joha 


Thorloe, who had been ſecretary to the 
chiet-juſtice St, John, when he was ambal- 
ſador at the Hague, was advanced to the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate. And to keep 


the other two nations in order and obe- 


dience, his Highpeſs ſent general Monk 


back again into Scotland, and his youngeſt 
loo Henry Cromwell into Ireland, whom 
he made his lieutenant. of that kingdom. 


As the Protector diſcover'd a wonderful 
genius in the management of affairs at home, 
lo his power and policy were more and 


all 


# 


.- 
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"beg peace, and ta ſubmit to make fatisfac- 

tion far the offence rey Had committed in 
2 


* 
* 
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al gatidnb cow copten ed, y khefr ati. 
bafſadors, ' which ſhould render themſelveg 
molt acceptable to him. Benmark had the 
favour of being taken into theDurthfrreary, 
upon, the gdad terms of making the States 
reſponſible for dre hundred and forty thod- 
find pounds, to repair the damage which 
the Engliſh fuffered from the Hanes. About 
the Tame time, by, the negotiation: of. his 
ambaſſador Whitelock, he made a firm al- 
liahee with the kingdom of Sweden. He 
forced Portugal to fend an àmbaſſadot᷑ to 


receiying Prince tupert, by the payment 


of a great ſum if money; and brought even 
the two crowhs of France and Spain, to ſue 
for hit alliance: For Which purple,” the 


ambaſſador. of the fornter, Mogſieuf de 
Bordeaux, had au audience of his Highneſs 


in che Banquetting-houſe, Whitehall, on 


the 20th of March, with the ſame tare ard 


ceremony, 6 is wont to be usd towards | 


lovereign-Prin ces; W hen Be addreſſèd him- 


our moſt ſerene Higbnefs Hag already 


teceiv*d ſome. principal alſurances|.cf the 
King my maſter, 01 his eſire to eſtabliſha 


* 


Herfedt cotreſpondoncy bermixr his domitii- 


ons and England., His Majeſty, this day. 


* 


r 9 288895 
L. 5 to your Highnels 
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as confiderable for its firmneſs as its lei, 


communicates none to any with, 


* * . 


ſtration of the ſame; and his ſepding his 


ambaſſador to your Highneſs, does plainly 


thew, that the eſteem which, his Majeſty 
makes of your, Highneſs, and intereſt of his 
people, have more power in his councils 
that many conſiderations, that would be of 


great concernment to a Prince, leſs affected 


> © 


jroundey upon 


with the Fe ang other. This proceeding, 


uch principles; and ſo dif- 


ferent from what, is only guided by ambiti- 
1 


on, renders the amity of the King my maſter 
for which reaſon it is ſo emineptly eſteemed 
and courted by all the dale Princes and 
Potentates of ü the earth. But 75 Maictt 
C ich. ſo much joy 
and cheerfulneſs, as to thoſe whoſe virtuous 
acts and extraordinary merits render them 
more conſpicuouſly famous, than the larg.- 


— * * 2 2 ' 0 wy 
nels ct their dominions, _ His Majeſty is 


* 


anz thas all thoſe advantages do whol- 


4 \ 
* 


y reſide in your Highneſs; and that the di- 
vine providence, after ſo many calamities, 
Sls not deal more favourably with thele 
three n+tions, to cauſe them to forget their 

alt miſeries with greater ſatisfaction, than 
57 ſubmitting them to ſo juſt a government. 
And ſince it Is not fufficient for the comple at- 


ing of their happineſs, to make them enjoy 
peace at tome} becauſe it depends no leſs 
en good correſpondency with nations 4. 


' broad; 
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the reformed churches, eſpecially conſider- 
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broad; the King my maſter does no: doubt 
but to find alſo the fame diſpoſition in your 
Highneſs, which his Majeſty here expreſſes 
in his letters. After ſo many dfÞpolitions 
expreſſed both by his Maſeſty and your 
Highneſs, towards the accommodation of 
the two natioris, there is reaſon to believe, 
that their wiſhes will be ſoon accompliſt'd- 
As for me, I have none greater, than to be 
able to ferve the King my maſter, with the 
gobd pleaſure and fatifation of your High- 
neſs; and that the happiceſs l have, to ten- 
der to your Highneſs the firſt affurances of 
his majeſty's eſteem, may give me occalion, 
by my ſervices, to merit the honour of 
your gracious affection.? 7 8 
Ide Protector's zeal for the proteſtant re- 
ligion appear'd on ſeveral occafions; of 
wh'ch I'thall here inſert one inſtance, leav- 
ing others to ſome following periods of this 
bittory. It is that of a Tetter co the Prince 
of 'Tarente in France, which is as fo 
lows: ; »  % FEAR, * 94 , I 4 / 
Oliver, Proteftor of the commopn-wealth 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, &c To the 
moſt illuſtrious prince of I arente, greeting: 
It was a very great pleaſure and ſatistaction 
to me, to perceive by your Highnels's letter 
which you ſent me, your love of religion, 
and Four extraordidary zeal and concern for 


ns 


406. „ De LIF E of Fr 
Ing your quality, and that you live in 
country. where, ſuch great things: are p 
miſed ta AH perſons of your rank, if they 
forſake the orthodox ſaith and ſo many af. 
| couragements are laid in the way of thoſe 
vdo continue ſtedfaſt. Nor was it leſs pleaſ- 
ihg to me, to find that your Highneſs ap- 
proved of my care and concern far the ſame 
religion, than which nothing qught to be 
hore dear and precious ta mes And I call 
God tgwitncls, how deſirous I am; accord- 
ing as Thaveabilicy and opportunity, to an- 
[Kr the hope and ex pectation which you 
ay the churches have concerning me, and. 


' 


to manifeſt it caall. Indeed Iſhould ęſteem 
it the greateſt and beſt fruit of my labours, 
and of this dignity, or office, which I bold 
{hi common-wealth,'.to be put in a'capa- 
city pf* being ſerviceable either ta the en- 
laxgement, or the ſafety, or, which is the 
chief of all, the peace of the reformed 
church. Aud Iearneſtly exhort your Higb- 
heſs that you would hold faſt to the end the 
orthodox religion you have received from 
your fathers, with a firmneſs and conſtabcy 
mind equal tothe piety and Zeal you dil- 
Meer in the profeſſion ot it. Nox - indeed 
dan there be any thing more worthy of youre 


» 
- 


| is! and-of. ygur tg pious. parents 3 alifds 
Though I could er. I things. for'.your 
©. Fc; Jean v iſh you nothing better 
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OLIVER GROMWET Þ ann, 
nothing more excellent, in return for the ci-, 

vilities' you have ſhowh me, thagThat'you 

ſo conduct yourſelf, that the Churches, - oo 

- | pecially choſe of your own country, in 

» | whoſe giſciplipe you Were born with fo 

- | happy a dil polition and of ſuch a noble fa- 

- | mily, may find in yd protection ahſwer⸗ 

able co the high ftacjon in which you arg 

? laced aboye others, Karewell: hite- 

| ball „June 26, 1654,. Your Highneſs's moſt 

- | affectionate ang moſt deyored,” | =] 

oh. 4b 18 chief 4; bn OLIVER, 
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minions and territories thereunto belon ing, 


ſnould be incorporated into one common.” 
wealth, thirty perſons ſhould be call'd from, 
and ſerve for Scotland, & c.“ And ſhortly af. 
fer, another ordinance was made for a like 
diſtribution of thirty members from Ireland, 
"to ſerve in the parliament at Weſtminſter: 
About the ſame time an ordinance was pub- 
liſhed, prohib ting the planting of Tobac-. 
co in England; Which is a law at this day. 
Ahput this time ſeveral per'ons were ap- 
rehended, and charg'd with a conſ iracy 
to murder the Lord Protector as he ſhould 
be going to Hampton: court, to ſeize the 
gvard:, the Tower of London, and the ma- 
0 Zines, and to proclaim the King. The 
chief of theſe were Mr. Somerſet Fox, Mr. 
| John Gerard, and Mr. Vowel; who being 
bl 1 tried by a high court of juſtice, and con- 
 demn'd, Fox, who confeſs'd much of what 
* yas alledg'd againſt him, had the benefit of 
a reprieve; but Gerard was beheaded on 
Tower hill; and Vowel hang'd at Chiring- 
= croſs; both of them denying what they 
Were accus'd of, and dying with great mag- 


| nanimity and reſolution. 


o 


On the ſame day there was another execu- 
3 tion of an extraordinary nature : Den Pan- l 
taleon Sa, the Portugal ambaſſador's bro- | 
ber, a Knight of Malta, and a perſon emi- 

giant in many'grekt actions, who out of eu- 
a 5 K rioſity | 

7 . 
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rioity to ſee England, came over with.che 

ambaſſador, happen'd to have a quarrel i 

the New-Exchange. with, the forg . N 
Nr. Gerard; to revenge Which, he wer 

thither the next day, with ſefvanty arm: 

with ſwords and piſtals; where, they ;killd 
another man, whom they, took ro, be Mr, 
Gerard, and hurt and wounded {-veral others. | 
Upon this there was rais'd a great Ns WO 
and the Portugueſe. flying to the.amballas 
dor's, the people came flo king thither fro 

all parts to ſeize the ers Cromwell 
| dels intorm'd ot the mater, ſent an afficer, 
with a party of ſoldiers, to demand and aft 
prehend them; who: more eſpecially 4s 
manded of the ambaſſador the perſom of his 
brother, threat'ning, if he was not delivered 


up, to break open che houſe, and take him 


out by force. : Fe ann 0k TR. - va 

a Th a mbaſfador inſiſted upon che privi- 

lege due to Bis hou e by the law of nations, 

a d deliri time to ſend to the Protector, to 

om he made complaint of the violence 

done to him, and requeſted an audience 

His Highneſs ſent him word, That a gen- 
tleman bad been mu. derd, and others 

I voua ed, and chat Juſtice muſt be ſazistied ; 
N requiring, that all perſons concera'd might 
be deliyer'd up to his officer; without 
Nhich, if he ſhou d withdraw his {-ldiers,< 

the people dd d exccute jultices by a wa 
* for 


. 
1 
: 


is Mir EF 
far Which he would not be tdſwerable 
But this Being done, he ſhould have an au- 
rue | e, and all ſatisfaction it was in his 
power to give.“ The ambaſlifor finding it 
vain to cont end, and the mu'titude encreaf; 
ing FRET 57 That they would puff down 
the hopſe, he was, to his great grieſ, forc'd 
to deliver up his brothet with the reſt who 
were all ſent priſoners to Newgate, The 

mb:fador was moſt tarneft iii Rs follicita- 
tions for his brother, being willing the 


-- 
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1 
— 
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others ſhould be left to the law; but all 
the anſwer he could habe, was, That juſtice 


muſt be doe. And juſt ice was done to the 


utmoſt ; for being all try'd by jury of half 


*Englifſh and half foreigners, .as many. as 


wefe found guilty, and among chem the 
ambaſfador's brother, were condemn'd to 


die. All wer- hang'd, at Tyburn, ſays the 


lord Clarendon; Whitelock ſays they were 


All repriev'd, except Oòn, Pantalę bh; who, 
Immed tAately after the execution of Gerard, 


e : 17 r . 
"was convey'd from Newgate to Tower bill, 


ina mourning coach and ſix horſes, attended 
by fevcral of his brother's retinue; and 
there, on the ſame ſcaffold, loſt his head, 
with as much terror and dejection of ſpirit, 
a Gerard had done with courage and reſo- 
zution, This mightily raiſed, the opinion 
of the Ptotector' jiſtice; as Well as-ot his 
-poivers* r: 4” 
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Aod tis very remarkable, that en the 
very day of this execution, thę Portugal 


ambaſſader was Gblig'd to fipn the articles,” 


of peace bet ee the two nations 3 Where- * 
upon he immediately ſet out of Wu. 
And here Dr. — remarks, © That 
whatever reaſon the houſe f Auſtria had to 
hate the memory of Ctöhiwell, yet Eis 
cauſing the Portugal ambaſſidor's brother to 
be executed, notwichſtanding his plea of 
being a publiek Miniſter as well as his bro: oe; 
ther, Was, rear twenty years after Crom- 
wells. death, brought. as. a ꝓrcedent by the 
Emperor, to juſtify his arreſting and carry- 
ing off the Pripee' of Furſtenburgh at the 
ao * of Cologne, notwithſtanding his 
ing & plenipoteritiary for the EleQor of that 3 
name. Add in the prititetl manifeſto pub 
liſf*d'by the Emperor on that gceafion, is, 


piece "of Cromwell's Juicy i is | related | at, 


large! lac 193 
Ahe Lord protector End wing, chat thoy. Y 
he had obtain d che gorernmeftf. it was got 
conlirꝶmd to him by 'rhe people, reſolx d. 
in purſuaneę of the inſtrument of govern- 
mefle, to ſummen a parliament to meet. at. 
Weſtmin n the 3+ of Sept prember; and- 
according! orde rid writs to be ilſued out 
for che election of members to ſerve in Par. 
lament; after the manner la id down in the ; 
ſaidfinſtrument, It was His great care how * 
No. 51 bp TH % 
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to manage this aſſembly, ſo th at they might 
proceed according to his own deſires; but 
tho' he had a great influence upon the peo- 
ple, and a great awe pay the ſherifts and 
magiſtrates, and brought the trial of electi-„ 
ons into a coNmitte of his own council, be- 
fore the opening of the parliament. yet it 
prov'd not for his purpoſe: as we ſhall ſeg. 
in the following chapter. Fad: - nutz 


o S 9 


CHAP, IV. 

His Second Parliament, 
N the zd day af September, tho! it . 
_happen'd ta. be Sunday, the Lord 
Protector, who reckan'd that bis fortunate | 
dzy, would have the parliament open d: 
And lo the members, after hearing a fer: . 

mon at Weftminiter:abbey, attended his 
Highneſs in the Painted Chamber; where 
he made a ſpeech ta them, ſtewing the 
cauſe, of their ſummon; after which, they 
went to their houſe, and adjourn'd to the 
next day. The Pratector then rade in ſtate | 
from Whitehall to Weſtminſter. abbey, ſome 
hundreds of gentlemen and officers going 
be tore upcover'd, and next before the coach, 
his pages and lacqueys richly cloath'd: Qa 

7 Of he 
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the one ſide of his coach, went Strickland, 
one of his council, and captain of his 
guards, with the maſter of the ceremonies, 
both on foot; and bn the other fide, walk*d- 
, colonel Howard (afterwards Earl of Carliſle) 
another captain of the guards. His ſon 
Henry and Lambert fat with him in the 
coach, bare headed. After the coach came- 
Clay pole, maſter of the horfe, with a gal- 
lanc led horſe, adorn'd with the richeſt tra p- 
pings; and next after him the commiſſioners 
of the great ſeal, and of the treaſury, and 
divers of the council itt coaches, and the or- 
dinary guards. PHE TIO SS 
Being come to the v door, his High- 
neſs alighted; and the officers of the army 
and the gentlemen went firſt, next them 
four maces, then the commiſſioners of che 
ſeal, Whitelock carrying the purſe, and 
Lambert the ſword before him. His High» 
neſs was ſeated over-againſt the pulpit, and 
the members of parliament placed them- 
ſelves on both ſides of him. After the ſer: 
mon which was preach'd by Mr. Thomas 
Goodwin, his Highneſs went 1n the ſame 
equipage to the Painfed Chamber, Where 
being leated in 4 chair of ſtate ſet upon 
ſteps, the members {ſitting upon benches 
round about, all bare, his Highneſs put off 
his hat, and made a long and ſubtle ſpeech 


to them, which was in ſubſtance as follows. 
‚ Hs 


„„ W 

He told them, the danger of the level- 
ling Principles, and of the Fifth monarchy 
opinions, of the form of godlineſs, and the 
great juigment that had been upon this na- 
tion by ten years civil war. That che two 
pretenſions, liberty of the ſubject, and li- 
berty of conſcience (two as glorious things, 
and as much to be contended for, as any pitc 
God hath given us) were brought in to pa- 
troni ze thoſe evils. Nay, Dick abominati- 
ons ſwelled to that height, that the ax was 
laid to the foot of the miniſtry, as Baby lo- 
niſh and Antichriſt ian: And as the extremi- 
ty was great before, ſo that no man, tho? 
well approved, and having a good teſtimo- 
ny, might preach, if not ordain'd; ſo now, 
62 the other hand, they will have ordina- 
tion put a nullity upoa the calling. 

I conceive in my very foul, ſaid be, that 
many of the Fifch monarchy opinion have 
good meanings; and I hope this parliament 
will (as Jude fays, reckoning up the abomi- 

fable apoſtacies of the laſt time) pluck ſome 
out of the fire; and ſave cthers with fear; 
making thoſe of peaceable ſpirits, the ſub- 
Jects of their encouragement, and ſaving 
others: by that diſcipline that God hath or- 
dain'd to reform miſcarriages: 1 be danger 
of that ſpirit being not in the notion, but 
in its proceeding to a civil tranſgreſſion; 
when men come into ſuch a practice, as 1 
tell 
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tell us, that liberty and property are not 
the bodies of that kingdom, and that inſteatl 
of regulating laws, laws muſt be ſubvertedz 
and perhaps the judical law impoſed, or 
ſome tancy igſtead of it (for that was good 
| and honourable in the inſtitution, tho? now 
by ſome miſapply*d;) eſpecially when eve- 
ry ſtone is turn d to bring in contuſion ; this 
will be a conlideratioa worthy of the ma- 
giſtrate. | A'S | 2 

© Whilſt theſe things were in the midſt of 
us, and the nation rent and torn from one 
end to the other; family againſt family, 
parent againſt child, and nothing in the 
hearts and minds of men, but Overturu, 
Overturn, (a ſcripture very much abus'd 
and challeng'd by all men of diſcontented 
{pirits;) that common enemy in the mean 
time ſleeps not; ſwarms of Jeſuits come over, 
and have their conſiſtories abroad, to rule 
all the affairs of England, and the depen- 
dencies thereof: In the miean time viſible 
e dea vours were usd to hinder the work in 
Ireland, co obſtruct the work in Scotland; 
Torreſpondencies and intellizences were held 
to enco:.rage the war ia thoſe place. 

Ant wichal, we were deeply engag'd in 
a war with Portugal, whereby our trade 
ceas'd 3 and not only fo, but a war with 
Holland, which conſum'd our treaſure, as 
much as the aſſeſſment came- to. _ the 
| am e 
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ſame time we fell into a war with France; 
or rather we were in it; and all this fo. 
mented by the diviſions amongſt us, which 
begat a confidence, we could not hold out 
long; and the calculation had not been ill, 
if the Lord had not been gracious to us. Be. 
tides, ſtrangers increaſed in the manufac- 
ture, the great ſtaple commodity of this 
nation. £2 

In ſuch ah heap of confuſion was this 
poor nation; and that it might not ſink into 
a cohfuſion from the premiſes, a temedy 
mult be applied: A remedy hath been ap- 
plied, This government. A thing that i; 
ſeen and read of all, and which (let men ſay 
what they will, I can ſpeak with comfort 
before a greater than you all, as to my in- 
tention; and let men judge out of the thing 
iifelt) is calculated for the intercſ of the 
people, for their intereſt alone, and for 
thei: good, without reſpect had to any other 
Intereit. 

I miy, with humbleneſs towards God, 
and modeſty before you, iay ſomething in 
the behalt of it. 

It hath endeavour'd to reform the laws, 
and for that end hath join'd perſons (with- 
out reflection upon any) of as great integrity 
and sbility as any other, to conſider how 
the laws might be made plain, ſhort and 
caly; which may in due time be N 
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le bath taken care to put into ſeats of 
juſtice, men ot the moft known integrity © 
and ability. Bhs Bf 5-7 
The Chancery hath been reform'd, and 
| hope to the juſt ſatisfaction of all good 
men: * 
It hath put a ſtop to that heady way, for 
every man that will, co make himſelf a 
preacher, having endea vour'd to ſettle a 
way for approbation of men of piety and 
fitneſs for the work, and the buſineſs com 
mitted to perſons both of the Presbyterian 
and independent judgmentz men of as known 
ability and integrity, as (I ſuppole) any 
the nat ion hath, and who (I believe) have 
labour'd to approve themſelves to God and 
their own conſciences, in approving men ta 
that great function. 3494 46 


- 


7 
- | It hath taken care to expunge men unfit 
for that work, who have been the- com- 
non ſcorn and reproach to that adminiſtra. | 
tion. | 18216 | 
> | One Thing more: It hath been inſtru- 
mental ta call a free parliament; bleſſed be 
Cod, we ſee here this day a free partia- 
nent, and that it may continue ſo, I hops 
Iss in the heart of every good man of Eng-. 
ld: For my own part, as] deſit'd it above 
Iny lite, ſo to keep it free, I hall value ic 
d Bliaboye my life. 335 A 3 
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A peace is made with Sweden, ivberein 


an potable per ſon [meaning Mhite lock 
was inſtrumental) it being of much ũmpdꝝi 


tance tg have a good Under ſtanding With cur 


Proteſtant neighho um, d: c n 
A peace is alſo made with the Danes 


ada peace ther: thats hq ble; and 


to che ſatisſaction of tha me E“ +51" 


as from a fountain, our navadtpraviſions are 


A peace is made with-the; Dutch, which 
is ſo well known in the canſequtners bf it; 
and. the great advantages of a qjoùd under 
ſtanding with Proteſtanteſtatebm mm 

beg it may be in your hearts to be zcal- 
ous qſghe Proteſtant intereſt abtoad, which 


4. 
7 


if ever it be like to come under a condition 
of ſoffering, it is now; many being baniſhd. 


and. dri ved to ſeek refuge amang ſtrangers 


* A peace is made with Portugal, (tho' it 


hung long) of great concernment to tradę; 
and che people that trade thiber, have 
freedom to enjoy their conſcie nces, with - 


Put being ſubjected to the bloody Inquiſh | 


tio. | : - 27 : 4 2 » 431 | 
 Atreaty with France is likewiſe now do- 
pending. ö 4 e 


t may be neceſſary, in the ert place, 


for you to hear a little of the ſea affairs, and 


to sake notice of the great expence of the 
3 | forces 
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forces and fleet ;* and yet 306901. is now 
|| (abated of the next three months aſſeſſment. 
: | _- Theſe things, which 1 have before mes - 
tioned, are but entrances, and doors of hops; 
' you are brought to the edge of Canaan Ga- 
to which many thag have gone before could 
nod enter) but if the bleffing and preſence of 
"| God go along with you in the management 
of your affairs, I make no queſtion but he 
- will enable you to lay the top ſtone of this 
10 work. 1 „„ TNTED 
Byt this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed, 
Tho' peace be made, yet it is intereſt that 
keeps peace, and farther than that, peace 


—_— 


1s not to be truſted. by 
II be great end of calling this parliament, 
J is that the work of God may goon, that 
che ſhip. of this Commonwealth may be 
brought into a ſafe Harbour. 
I ſhall put you in mind, that you have a 
great work upon you; ireland to look toy 
1 O 
be ſettled in honour. 1 
That you have betore you, the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe foreign ſtares, with whom 
peace is not made; who, if they lee we 
mana e not our affairs with prudence, as 
becomes men, will retain hopes, that we 
may ſtill, under the diſadvantages thereof, 
break into con fuſion. — "9 


No. 52. Ff 5 I ſhall 


that the beginning of that government may 
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I ſhall conclude with my perſuaſion to 
vou, to have a ſweet gracious, and holy un- 
: derſtanding one of another, and put you in 
mind of the counſel you heard this day in 
order thereunto. | 
And I deſire you to believe, that I ſpeak 
not to you, as one that would be Lord over 
ou, but as one that is reſolved to be a fel- 
ow ſervant with you to the intereſt of this 
great affair. | | 
Being come to the parliament houſe, they 
almoſt unanimouſly made choice of the old 
ſpeaker Mr. William Lenthal, maſter of 
the Rolls, to be their ſpeaker. This done, 
they preſently took the ProteQor's inſtru- 
ment of Government into conſideration ; 
and the firſt debate they fell upon, was, 
Whether the ſupreme legiſlative power of 
the nation ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, and 
n parliament. And here many warm 
ſpeeches were made in direct oppoſition to 
a fingle perſon; and one ſaid, That they c 
could not but diſcern the ſnares laid to en-. 
trap the people's privileges; and for his 
own part, as God had mace him inſtrumen- . 
tal in cutting down tyranny in one perlor, 6 
ſio he could not endure to Ge the nation's I- *. 


berties ſhackled by another, whoſe right to 1 
the government could be meaſur'd out no 
other ways than by the length of his ſword, 


which was only that which emboldened him 
| . 00 
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to command his commnders.*” Theſe de 
bates continued for ſeven'or eight days to- 
gether, to the great grief of the Protectori - 
ans, who to ſave themſelves were neceſſita- 
ted to find means for protracting time, and 
adjourning the houſe, when the queſtion 
was ready to be put, becauſe they plainly 
aw it would be carry'd in the negative. 
His Highneſs being inform'd of theſe pra- 
ceedings, and fearing to have that great 
queſtion put, left he ſhould be depos'd by 
a vote of this aſſembly, on the 1 2th of Sep- 
tember early in the morning, cauſed a guard 
to be placed at the door of the houſe, and 
ſent to the Lord Mayor to acquaint him 
with the reaſons of what he was about to do, 
that he might prevent any diſorder in the 
city. The members coming at the uſual 
hour, were deny'd entrance, and command- 
ed to attend the Lord Protector in the Paint- 
ed Chamber; where he ſpoke to them as 
follows: ; 
He told them, that when he met them a 
few days ſince, and deliver'd his mind unto 
them, he did it with much more hopes and 
comfort than now; and that he was very 
ſorry to find them falling into heats and divi- 
lions. He repreſented to them the miſear- 
1ages of the long parliament, and declar'd, 
That he had often preſs'd that _—y as 
a member, to put a period to themſelves, 
STII DG 2. tellin g 
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telling them, That the nation loath'd their 
fitting; and when they were diſſolved, 
there was no vilible repin'ng at it, no not 
ſo much as the barking of a dog. He ſhe ed 
them, by what means he came to the go- 
vernment, together with the conſent that 
the people had many ways given thereunto; 
and ſaid, that the other day when he told 
them they were a free parliament, he did 
alſo conſider, . there was a Reciprocation: 
For that the ſame government, which made 
them a parliament, made him Protector; 
and as they were ent ruſted with ſomethings, 
ſo he was with others. That there were 
ſome things inthe government fun amental, 
which cou'd not bealtered; as, 1. That the 
government ſhould be in one perſon and a 
parliament. 2. That parliaments ſhould not- 
be made perpetual; which would deprive 
the people of their ſucceſſive elections: Nor 
that the parliament ſhould be always ſitting, 
that is, as ſoon as one parliament is up, 
another ſhould come and ſit in their places 
the very next day; which cculd not be, 
without ſubjecting the nation to an arbitra- 
ry power in governing, becauſe parlia ments, 
| when they lit, are abſolute, and unlimited. 
| The third fandamental was in the, matter of 
| the militia: For in order to prevent the 

two atoremention'd inconveniengies, the 
mil. tia was not to be entruſted in any one 
hand 
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hand or power, but to be ſo diſpoſed,. that 


as the par.jament -ght to have a check up- 


on the Prot-© yr, ro prevent excefles in 


him; ſo on che other hand, the Protector 
might have a check upon the parliament, . 
to prevent exceſſes in them; becauſe ii the 


militia were wholly..M the parliament, 


they might, when they would, perpetuate 
themſelves;' But now the militia being dil- - 


poſed as it is, the one ſtands as a counter- 
poize to the other; which renders the ba- 
lance of government the more even, and 


the government itſelf the more firm and ſta- 
ble. | 


The fourth ſundamental in the governs» . 
ment, was about a due liberty of conſcience : 


in matters of religion ; wherein bounds and 
limits ought to be fer, ſo as to prevent per- 


ſecution. That the reſt of the things in the 
government were examinable, andalterable, 


as the occaſion and ſtate of things ſhould re- 
quire. That as for a negative voice, he 
claimed it not, ſave only in the aforeſaid 
particulars. That in all other things he 
had only a deliberative power; and if he 
did not paſs ſuch laws as were preſented to 
him, within twenty days after their pre- 
lentment, they were to be laws without his 
conſent, Therefore, things being thus, he 
was ſorry to underſtand that any of them 


Huld go about ta overthrow what was ſo 


ſettled, 
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ſeteled, contrary to their truſt received from 
the people; which could not but bring on 


very great inconveniencies: To prevent 


which, he was neceſſitated to appoint a teſt, 
or reco2nition, of the government, which 
was to be ſign'd by them, before they went 
any more into the houſe.” | 

The ſaid teſt or recognition was in theſe 
words: I A. B. do hereby freely promiſe 
and engage mylelf to be true and faithful 
to the Lord Protector and the common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and ſhall not (according to the tenour of the 
indenture, whereby I am returned to ſerve 
in this preſent parliament) propoſe, or give 
any conſent to alter the government, as it 
is ſettled in one ſingle perſon, and a parlia- 
ment. 

This being ingroſs'd in parchment, was 
Jaid on a table near the door of the houſe, 
for the members to ſubſcribe before” they 
ſhould be qualify'd to fit. Accordingly, 
within a day or two, it was ſigned by about 
a hundred and thirty of them, and ſome 
days afier by as many more, wha r. 
on took their places in the houſe. *Tis 
ſaid, that thoſe, who refus'd to ſubſcribe 
this engagement, were not. only excluded, 
but ſome of them taken into cuſtody. Ma- 
jor-general Harriſon, the Protector's late 
great favourite, was now ſecur'd by a party 
1 471 8 
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of horſe, by his Highneſs's order; and col. 
Rich, Mr. Carew and others, being ſum- 
moned before the council, were requir'd to 
furrender their commiſſions ; and becaule 
they reſus'd to engage not to act againſt the 
Lord Protector and his government, they 
were committed to priſon. i 

A debate ariſing in the houſe concerning 
the Kecognition, it was thereupon declar'd, 
* That it ſhould not be intended to compre- 
hend the whole, contained in the forty 
two articles of the inſtrument of goyern- 
ment, but only that which requiridithe go- 
vernment of the common wealth to be by a 
lingle perſon, and ſucceſſive parliameats.“ 
The great point concerning the ſingle per- 
ſon being over-rul'd, the houſe apply'd 
themſelves to the conſideration and debate 

of the rcm4iining clauſes of the inſtrument 
of government. They declar'd, That 
Ol. ver Cromwell ſhould be Protector during 
life; and limited the number of forces to 
be kept up in England, Scotland, aud Ire- 
lard, with proviſion for the payment of 
them. They agree] upon the number of 
ſhips, that they thonght neceſſary for the 
guard of the ſeas ; and order'd two hundred 
thouſand pounds a year for the Pretector's 
own. expence, the ſalaries of his council, 
the judges, foreian intelligence. and the re- 
ception of ambaſſado s; and that W 4 — 
| all, 
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hall, St. James's, the Mews, Somerſet— 
houſe, Greeuwich, Hampton-Court, Wind. 
Tor, and the mangour of York, be kept un- 
ſold for the Protector's uſe. They alſo 
voted a clauſe to be inſerted, to declare the 
rights of ti e people of England, and parti. 
cula rly, that no money ſhould be raiſed u 
ou the nation, but by authority of porlia- 
"ment, And whereas by the inſtrument of 
* govertiment it was provided, that if the par- 
lament were not ſitting at the death of the 
preſent Protector, the council ſhould chuſe 


a ſucceſſor; they 'refolv'd, that nothing 


"ſhould be derermin'd by the council! after 
his death, but the calling of a parliament, 
who were then to conſider what they would 
Have done. They alſo approv'd and con- 
"firmed, the preſent Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
the preſent Lords Commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal of England, the commiſſioners of the 
tteaſury, and the two chief juſtices. Among 
other things, they debated the point of li. 
berty of conſcience upon the new govern- 
ment, and agreed to allow it to all, who 


ſhall not maintain atheiſm, Popery, Prela- 


cy, Profaneneſs, or any damnable Hereſies, 

© 46 be enumerated by the parliament.“ 
This highly pleas'& tvme men; and 1t is 
obſervable, that during theſe debates, the 
miniſters were fo forward and zealous, that 


they propos'd ſeveral fundamentals in reli- 
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gion (Mz. their own belove # opiniens) std 
che parliament to be eſtubliſhed by them; 
Thee debates upon the gpoverntnenitioanths 
0 nued for forme months, in Wbiek time a 
c che houfe rook a tranſient view of the Pr; 
- | tetorls own dtdinances;" partteularly, bad 
bor Paying che money inte the" treafuryi 
- | raif&$idr theeprapagation of the Goſpel 1 
Wales Another te malte ſoldiers fret ff 
corporations: Another to remove alf fe 
© I datous preachers and miniſters ; ada folirth 
© for-the gurvcying of King's and Churches 
g Bad, And häbing goneothtough the fn? 
r ſtrument of govetnment, they paſs d this: 
„ | additional vote: That no dne clauſe? 
d | whacthey had agrved upon; ſhould be ld 
ed pon as biading, unleſs the hole wert 
, conſentsd tot T:: e 2 Aer 
During theſedebates in parliament, an 

© F odi} accident Happen'dꝭ to the Pre tector, 
which very müch endanget'd his life. Fe 

„having taken upon himſelf the whole go- | 
- | veriment of th&nAion, and fent anbafſa® | 
oO dors, and agents to foreign kingdoms and lf 
ſtäates, Was agaib very much courted by BM 
„ them, and preſunted wich the rarities of ſe: 

|| veral countries; and the Duke of Holſteiſ 
among che reſtanude him a pre ſent of a gal- 
e laat det of gtey Friezeland coach-horf fe. 
Wich theſe be bad a mind'te take the air 
io che Park, attended otily wich his ſecretat x 
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Thurlde and his guards. Being come into 
the Park, he would needs take the place of | 4 
the coach-man; and ſo mounting the box, ||| « 
he began to laſh and drive them on very fu. Ne 
riouſly : But the horſes not us'd to ſuch 

rough management, ran away with full 
ſpeed, and never ſtopp'd, till their driver 
was thrown with great violence out of the 
box; with which fall his piſtol fir d in his 
pocket, though he had the good fortune to 
receive no hurt. 1 5 tn! 

In the debates upon the government, 
many things were ſaid, which gave great 
offence to the Protector and his council, and 
made it plainly appear, that the parliament 
vere not inclinable to anſwer their whole: 
lire and expeation, and fall in with all 
they deſign'd: Hereupon he grew very un- 
eaſy, till che five months allow'd for tneir 
atting, by his own inſtrument of govern- 
ment, ſhould be expir'd. And though the 
form of government, which they had agreed 
to, differ'd not in any material point, from 
that which himſelf had ſet up, unleſs & 
were ia reſerving the nomination of his ſuc- 
ceſſor to the parliament; y et this one thin 
was thought very diſagreeable to him, — 
ſome of his council „19 
Howe ver, the diſſolurion of this aſſembly. 
was, aſter much debate in council, refolv'd: 
on, and io the five months of their ſeſſion, 
n = according 
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according to the ſoldiers account of twenty - 


eight days to the month, were no ſooner 
ended, but the members on the 224 of Ja- 


mary were required to attend him in the 


Painted chamber, where he then diſſolved 


them with this moſt tedious and inffleate” 


ſpeech. F — 
be. Gentlemen, I perceive you are here a8 


the houſe of parliamesr, by your ſpeaker, 


whom I ſee here, and by your faces, 
which are, in a great meafure, known ta 
me. pit 4 * 0 | a 

When l firſt met you in this 25 it was 


to my apprehenſion the N y thats 
ever mine eyes ſaw, as to the conſiderations 


of this world; For I did look at (as wrapt 


up in you, together with 3 the hopes 


and the happineſs of (tho? not 
elt, yet a very great, and) the beſt people 


in the world; and truly and unfeivnedly I- 


thought ſo; as a people that have the high: 
eſt and cleareſt profeſſio) amoneſt them of 


the greateſt glory (to wit) religion; a8 4 


people that have been like other nations, 
om 


honour in the world, and yet nevet ſo low,” 
but we mignt meaſure with other nations; 
and a people that have had a ſtamp upon 
them from Ood, God baving (as it were} 
ſumimed all our former glory and honour, 
ons, 

ih 


in che things that are of glory to nati 


netimes up and ſometimes down, 10 dur 


the great · 


? 
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2 Epitome, Within cheſs ten or twelve 
Seat 5 10 that we knew one + en 
5 Be nd axe well known abroad. 
4051 be. net very much miſtaken) we 

F. 1 0 (as I, and truly, as. I believe, 
many others, did, think) at a very ſafe port; 
lere we Might, {ic dawn, and: contemplate, 

e diſpenſatians of God, and our mercics 
TBE co haye hgea like to thoſe of che ancients, 
1 did make out eee and proſperi- 
ti they, thought, by, their. own endea - 
ure, 90 could notfay,, ase, that all 
ours were lot down to us from God himſelf, 
Woſg a ppearanges and prayidences amongſt 
ee 3% eas hg match'd in any Rory. 
rc er poten ry 4n 49 
ur condition, and] know. 

to do, ſave as. Iſrael 
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ing ge the-gergratign (come che praiſe 
b We ſtrenꝑ che a uch js 08-1 
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2 dren that ſhould be Lola Rs ſhould ariſe 
rand qeslate them töctheir childret, chat 
| they might fer theit hope in God, and Hot 
eſorget the Wm of God, burkee p his com- 
1 mand ments. ol be. 0.4 ünmno t 
il This, iqhow bt, bacbeen a ſong and a 
| work worthy of England, whereunto for 
might have happi oy "invited them, had You 
, hed hearts unte it. as | 
bYou had this o portiiley fairly delivepd 
ut to you and it 4 "hiſtory ſhall be Written 
of theſe: times, and of tranſactions, it wilt 
be ſaid (it will not be demed) but chat theſe 
things 4 bave "ſpoken are true. = e 
| © This Talent was put into your hands, 
5 and I hall. recur to that which I faid at firſt : 
became with very great joy, and content- 
ment, and comfôrt, 8 firſt time 1 met 
pu in this place; but we and theſe nations 
5 are, for the preſent; under ſome dilappotne-'» | 
ment. If I had purpos'd to have play d the 
orator, which I did never affect. "nor den 
nor Ihope ſhall; I doubt not but upon \ caly, 
ö ſuppolitions;/! which! Fam 'perfurded va. 
one df voi grant, we did mict, upon, 
ſach hopes as theſe; £199 5 Of 
met youa ſecond time here, and Iconſeſs $ 
at that meeting l bad much abatement' ol, 
my hopes, cho not à total fruſtration,, Py 8 
3 hl gant pt my hopes. 
ſol on N ſom mewirit that did lock like a, 
oi bas 9711 139-01 bo Fu Gs. 
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parricide. It is obvious enough unte you, 
chat the management of affairs did favour 
of a not- owning the authority that called 


you hither; but God leſt us not without an 
expedient, that gave a ſecond poſſibility. 


Shall I fay a poſſibility? lt ſeemed to me a 
probability of recovering out of that diſſa - 


tisfy' d condition, we were all then in, to- 
wards ſome mutuality of ſatisfaction; and 
there fore by that recognition ſuiting with 
the indenture that return'd you hither, to 
which afterwards. alſo was added your own 


declaration, conformable to, and in accep- 


tance. of that expedient; whereby you had 


__ (tho? with a little check) another opportu- 
| | nity renew?d unto you, to bave made this 
nation as happy, as it could have been, if 
every thing had ſmoothly run on from the 


firſt hour of your meeting. 


'- And indeed (you will give me liberty of 

my. thoughts and hopes) 1 did think, as! 
have formerly foundin that way that I have 
been engaged asa ſoldier, that ſome affronts 


put upon us; ſame diſaſters at the firſt have 


made way for very great and happy ſuc-' 


_  celfes. 


An I did not at all deſpond, but the ſtop 
put upon you, would in like manner have 
made way for a bleſſing from God, that 


: thatToterruption being, as | thought neceſ- 
= fary to diyert you from deſtructive and vio- 


lent 
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lent proceedings, to give time for better } 
deliberations; whereby leaving the govern- 
ment as you found it, you might haye pro- 
ceeded to have made thoſe good and whole- 
ſome laws which the people expected from 
jou; and might have anſwered che grie- 
vances and ſettled thoſe other things proper 
to you as à parliament, and for which you 
would have had thanks from all that in- 
cruſted du eee 
Whar hath happen'd ſince that time, 1 
have not taken publick notice of, as declin- 
ing to intre nch upon parliament. privileges; 
for ſure I am, you will all bear me witneſs 
that from your entering into the houſe upon 
the Recognition, to this very day, you have 
had no manner of interruption or hindrance 
of mine, in procteding to that bleſſed iflue 
the heart of a good man could propoſe to 
himſelf, to this very day. W 
You fee you have me very much lock'd. 
up, as to what you tranſacted among your- 
ſelves from that time to this; but ſomething 
| ſhail take liberty to ſpeak of to you. AsV. 
may not take notice what you have been 
doing, ſo I think I have very great liberty 
to te ] you that I do not know what you 
have been doing: 1 do not know whether 
you have been alive or dead: | have not 
once heard from you in all this time; Ihave 
not, and that you all know : If chat be a 
| fault 


| 
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fault, that I have not, ſurely it hath not been 
mige a nfo? i ben not 25 2 
= It 1 have had any melancholy unn, 
and have ſat dawn by them, hy might it 
not, haye been very lawful to me hit think 
that l was a perſongudg'd unconcermd ip all 
theſe bulineſles? I can aſſure ,yop;s have 
not reckon'd myſelf, got did: 1 reckbo'my- 


— 


ſel{ unconcern'd in you; and ſo long as any 
juſt patience; could ſupport my expectation, 
I would have waited. to the uttermoſto have 
received from you, the ãſſues of your con- 
ſultations and reſplution; I haygþgep: care- 
ful of you ſafety, and che ſaſety of thoſe 
that yu repreſented, to v hom lireckon my - 
ſelf a. ſervant. Tolth 0 nüt C 


- 


at 10 4 o. and 
But what meſſages have I. diſt urꝰd you 
witha].? What injury or indignity hath been: 
dene or offer'd, either to your perſons; or. 
t any privileges of parliament; ſince you 
ſat ? Ilook at myſelf as ſtrictly oblig'd by 
my oath, fince your recognizing the go- 
vernment, in the authority of Which you 
were called hither, and far, to give you all. 
poſſi ble ſecucity. and to keep you from any 


„ 


. 
4b 
. 
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Think you 1 could+ not ſay more upon 
this ſubject, if 1 liſteq to expatiate thereup- 
on? But becauſe my actions plead ſor me, 
I fall fay no more of this. 

ip 7 ; : [ 'ay, 


unparliamencary interruption. 
* 


* * * 4 * 
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I fay, I have been caring for you, . you! 
quiet fitting,. caring for your Privileges (as 
I faid before) that they might not be inter- 
rupted ; have. been ſeeking, of God, from 
the great God, a bleſſing upon you, and a 
bleſling upon theſe Nations; 1 have been 
couſulting, if poſſibly 1 might in any thing 
parliament, of the hopefulneſs of which I 
Fave faid ſo. much unto 1m). 
There is another Neceiry * which you 
have put upon us, and we have rot ſoughts 
| app:algo God, angels, and men, if I ſhall 
ratle tmoniey according to the article in the 
government, which had power to call you 


: 


| hither, and did, and initead © af ſea- 


ſonable providing for the army, you have 
Jaboured to overchrow the government, 
and the army is now upon free quarter, and 
you would never ſo much as let me hear 4 
tittle from you concerning it; where is the 


fault? Has it not been as if you had had a 


purpaſe to put this extremity upon us and 


the nation? I hope this was not in your. 


minds, lam not uawilling to judge ſo; but 
this isithe ſtate unto which we are reduC'd * 
By the defizns of ſome in the army, who are 
now In cuſtody, it was deſign'ꝗ to vet as ma- 
ny.of 'em as they could, for ant of money, 
the army being in a barren country, Near 


thirty weeks behind in pay, and upon 
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promote, in my .pl:ce, the real goad of this 
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other ſpecious pretences: to march for Eng- 
land out of Scotland, and in diſcofigent to 
ſeize their general there, a faithful And ho- 
neſt man, that ſo another might head the 
army; and all this opportunity taken from 
your delays; whether will this be a thing 
of feigned neceſſity? What could ic ſignify 
but that the army are in diſcontent already, 
and we'll make them caſt off their gover- 
ners and diſcipline? What can be Fid to 
this? I liſt not to unſaddle myſelf, and put 
the faults upon others backs; whether it 
hath been for the good of England, whilſt 
men have been talking of this thing or the 
other, and pretending liberty, and a many 
aodd words, whether it hath been as it 
ſhould have been? I am confident you can- 
not think it has, the nation will not think 
10. And if the worſt ſhould be made of 
things, I know not what the Corniih men, 
or the Lincolnſhire-men may think, or 
other countries, but I believe they will all 


think they are not ſafe. A temporary ſuſ- 


penſion of caring for the greateſt k berties 
andprivileges (if it were ſo, which is denied) 
would not have been of that damage, that 
the not providing againſt free quarter hath 
run the nation upon. And if it be my li- 
berty to walk abroad in the fields, or to 
take a journey, yet it is not my wiſdom to 
do ſo when my houſe is on fire. 
. I have 


/ 
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1 have troubled you with a long ſpeech, 
and I believe it may not have the ſame re- 
ſent ment with all that it bath with ſome; 
but becauſe this is unknown to me, 1 ſhall 
leave it to God, and conclude with that, 
that | think myſelf bound in my duty to 
God, and the people of theſe nations, to 
their ſafety and good in every reſpect; I 


think it my dur, to tell you, that it is not 


for the profic of theſe nations, nor for com- 
mon and publick good, for you to continue 
here any longer; and therefore I do de- 
clare unto you, That I do diſſolve this par- 


lia ment L 


* 


POL 0% 


CHAP. V. 


From the diſſolution of his ſecond Parliia- 
ment to the meeting of his third Paplias 
ment. | 


HUS the Protector ix great diſplea- 


| ſure, and in this upbraiding manner. 


parted with hls ſecond parliament; which 
as it increas'd the indignation of the Repuh-· 
licans, ſo it gave great encouragement to 


the Koyaliſts, to go on with the deſigns: 


they had now on foot; ſo that both parties, 
for King and Common-wealth, were in 


laze 
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rage, an! plots, and arms againſt him. tho 
by Oliver's good policy and extraordinary 
intelligence, their deſigns were cruſh'd be- 
wore they could bring them to any maturity. 

Hajor John Wildman, a noted com mon- 
wealth's-man, whom the Protector had ex- 


fi the houſe at the firſt opening of the 
1 


Eſſion, was ſeiz'd with a paper dictated by 


In arms againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, 
£19; and beginning thus: © Being fatisfy'd 


12 our judgment and conſciencies of the pre- 


ent neceſſity to take up arms for the de- 


fer er of our native rights and freedoms, 


Wauich arg wholly invaded and ſwallowed un 
in he ride and ambition of Oliver Crom- 
well, Who calls bimſelf Lord Protector of 
England, who ha th. rende td all Engliſhmen 


no better than his vaſſals, &c. But this 


man, contrary to the expe dation cf all bis 
friende, who thought of nothir g. but his 
d ach, was after a thort im priſonment diſ- 
charged and ſet at full libert. 

Ike Protector at the ſame time us'd all 


imaginable arcs to ſecure bimſelt, and pfe- 


paat a uni ver ſal dium: He pay'd the flect 


and army well, and diſcharged all officers 
Whole lice ity. he ſuſpected; carried it very 


fair with the city of London, giving them 


the power of the,, own militia, under their 


aid 


— 


010 2; Intitled, The declaration of the free 
and well-afteted people of Eng'and, now 
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old leader major- general Skippon, treatiag 
them and accepting of treats from them 3 
eas d the common people of ſome cuſtoma- 


iy burdens, and ſome part of their taxes 3 
and us'd-an indefatigable diligence and un- 
bounded expence in procuring intelligence, 
and early cruſhing all deligns againſt him. 


So that though his mother (wha dy d this 
year, and was buried with extraordinary 
pomp and ſolemnity) was in contiaual fear, 


of her ſon's life, and when ſhe heard any 


un go off, would cry. out that her ſon wag 
bot, and could nat be eaſy without ſeeing 
him ſafe once or twice a day; and though 
a thouſand of his enemies did really believe 
that killing him would he no murder, yet 
he had the good fortune to eſcape all dans 
gers. 


Ihe Cavalier plot was fill on foot, which” 


the Protector had a jealouſy was counte- 
nanc'd by che pariiainent; and hg! gave 
out that to be a cauſe of his diſſolving them. 
The project was, to have ſeveral parties riſe 
together in ſever31 parts of the nation, a- 


bout the beginning of March; and thaug 
upon the private intelligence the Protector 
had rege ivd, ſeveral perſons were apprehen- 
ded, and many arms ſeiz'd, yet it was: fill. 

refolved to attempt ſomerhing. To this 
end, a cart · loadof arms was brought to the 
place of regdezyous for the northern parts, 


where 
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etwas reported the conſpirators were to be 
headed by Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter. But 
being ſomewhat alarm'd at their firſt meet. 
ing, and apprehenſive of the regular forces 
falling upon them before they were ſuffici- 
- ently prepar'd, they diſpers'd themſelves, 
leaving their arms behind them. The de. 
ſign was not ſo ſoon over in the weſt, where 
Sir Joleph Wagſtaff, colonel Penruddock, 
captain Hugh Grove, Mr Jones, and other 
perſons of condition, enter'd Salisbury with 
a body of two hundred horſe well arm'd, 
expecting there to have their numbers daily 
augmented. It was the time of the aſſizes, 
and they came thither about five o'clock 
in the morning; where, having proclaim'd 


the King, they ſeiz'd the judges, Rolls and 


0 S k . 
Nicolas, and took away their commiſſions. 


They alſo feiz'd the ſnerift; one Wazſtaff 
was for hanging all three of them; but o- 
thers not agreeing to it, they were at laſt ſer 
at liberty. a, | 


Their forces not at all anſwering their 


firſt, expectations, they retired to Dog-toyn, 


them as flying, ſeveral of their own party 
ſtealing from them as faſt as others came to 
them; andthofc who continued with them 


did ſo tather to ſecure themſelves and obtain 
better conditions, than from any expecta- 


tion 


and irom thence marched as tar as Blanford 
in Dorſetſhire, where moſt men look'd upon 


* * L 
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motions, purſu'd them into Devonſhire, and 


at South · Molton fell upon them and totally 
defeated them: Moſt of them were taken 


priſcners, and amongſt. them Penruddock, 
Grove, and Jones; Wagſtaff, Maſon, and 


Mompeſſon narrowly eſcaping. Penrud- 2 
dock and Grove were beheaded at Exeter, 


and others were hanged in that city; ſome of 


them were ſent to Salisbury, the place where 
they had ſo lately triumph'd, and there tryõd 


and executed; and many were tranſported to 
the Weſt. Indies. Thus theſe inſurrectiods, 


which at firſt ſeem'd to threaten the whole 


kingdom, expired for the preſent, and the 


Protector was ſecured without the help of 
his army. | FR 
This plot, which was laid to ruin the Pro- 


te tor, proved in the iſſue of great advantage 
to him, advanced his credit, and ſerved to 


confirm his authority the more. It cleared 


h m of the reproaoh of inverting plots hiq· 
ſelf for an excuſe and pretence to continue 
ſuch numerous forces in pay; and that little 
ſucceſs the King's party met with, wasjudg'd 


a good proof that there was nat yet ſufficient 


lorce tor the ſafety and quiet of the Kingdom 
From hence he took occalion, with the ad- 


al who had born arms for the King, or had 


OLIVER CROMWELT. 4 
tion of ſucceſs in their undertaking. Cap-. 
tain Unto Crook, having intelligence of their 


- 
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yice of his council, to make an order, That 


declared 
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declared themſelves: to be of his party; 
ſnouldebe decimated, or pay a tenth part of 
their eſtates, to ſupport the charge of ſuch 
extraordinary forces, as their turbulent and 
ſeditious practices obliged him to keep up; 
the Protector declaring, That the charge 
ſhould: be laid upon thoſe who had occa- 
ſionid it, and not upon the honeſt party, 
who had already been ſo much foftcrers. 
Gommiltoners were appointed in every 
county for this purpoſe ; and by this means 

incredible ſums of money were brought into 

the Protector's cofters. He likewite com- 
mitted to priſon many of thoſe whom he 
ie ſeilpected, as the Earl of Oxford, the 
Lords Willoughby of Parham, Newport, 
and, Compton; Lictleton, Peyton, Yack- 
1ngton, Aſhburnham, kuflel, Legg, Phi. 
lips; Halſey, and ſeveral others. Ide had 
allo a very watchful eye over the Kepublis 
ans, and Filch-monarchy men, and gave 
Monk orders to ſeize major general Over- 
ton, major Bramſtonèe, Holms, aud othet NN 
ä 
Overton was ſent up to London and com- 
mitted to the Fower, and his regiment gi- 
ven to colonel Morgan, colonel Ukey's 0 
the lord Howard, and cornet Joyce; now 
colonel, was likewiſe caſhier'd. And final 
1y, ro-provide. for all inconveniencies, 
well amongſt the people as in the army, h 
B __ diyided- 


- 
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divided England, as *twere;. into ſo many 
cantons, over cach gf which he placed one 
called by the name of major general; wick 
major generals were in the natute of perſects 
or governors of provinces. Theſe then' were. 
to have the inſpetion and goyernmetit f 
the inferior commiſſioners in every county, 
to commit to priſon all ſuch perſons 48 they 
fulpecled,-to levy all moheys which Were 
ordered by his Highneſs, and his council to 
be colle ed for the, publick, to fequeller 
21 who, did.not pay their decimdas\, ahdth 

put in execntion ſuch farther directions as 

they Thould receive ; and there was ne ap- 

e ed om an "of their acts, but to the Pro- 4 

tector himſelf. Their names and ſeverat 


. | fivifions were as follow : Colonel Relfey 
Vas major general for Kent and Surfy , cd. 
1 lonel Goffe for Suſſex, * Hampthire; © and. 


n Berkſhire ; co'pne} Desboraugh for Glou- 
e cclterſhire; Wiltthire, Dorſetiflire; Somer- 
ſecſhire, Devonſhire, aod Cornwall ; Heure. 
ft | nant, general; Fleetwood for , Cxfordfhire, _ 
Buckinghamſhire, Hertford ſhire, Cambridg- 
bire, Elles, Suffolk, and Norfolk; major 
general Skippon for the city of London; 
. commiſſary general Whaley for Lincoln- 
hire, Nottiogham hire, Derbyſhire, War- 
wiekſhite, and Leiceſterſhire; major Butler 
for Northamptonſhire, Bedfordiſhire, Rut 
lang, and Huntipgtonſhire; colonel Berry 
No 85: Di & tor 
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or Worceſſerſhire, Herelordſhire, ' Shrop. 
Hire, and North Wales; colonel Whortle 
for Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and Staffordſnire; 
major general Lambert for York{hire, Dur. 
ham, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Nor. 
thumberland; and colonel Barkſtead for the 
e Weſtminſter, and Middleſex. 

_ Theſe major generals carry'd things with 

4 very high hand, decimating whom they 
pleas d. interrupting the proceedings at law, IN | 
upon petitious of thoſe who thought them. 
ſelves aggrieved, and thieatening ſuch as 
would not readily ſubmit to their orders 
with tranſportation to the Weſt. Indies. 
A certrin farmer in Berkthire, being re- 
Quired to pay his tenth, asked the commiſ- 
ſioners, in caſe he / did ſo, What ſecurity he 
tould have for the other nine parts; and it 
being anſwer d, That he ſhonld have the 

_ Protectors order and theirs for the enjoy- 

moe of thereſt; he reply'd, That he had 

_ Already an act of Parliament for the whole, 

Which he could not but think to be as good 

PNecurity as they conld give: But, ſaid he, it 

© Goodmanluch-a-one and ſuch · a-· one (naming 
two of his neighboürs) will give me their 
bond for it, I know, what to lay to ſuch a 
Propoſal; for if they break their agreement, 
I know where to right myſelf; but cheſe 
| - Tword-men are too 520 KK 
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About this time alſo, the Protector hav- 


iog laid ſome extraordinary tax upon the 
city, one Cony, who had formerly ſervd 
him in bringing about his deſigns, poſitive- 
ly refuſed to pay his ſhaye, and vehements 


ly diſſua ed others from complying with 
it: Hiereupon the Protector ſent for him, 


and put him in mind of the old friendſhip 
thac had been between them, _ him, 
ppoll- 


tion from him, in a matter that was ſo ne- 


That of all men he not expect this 


cetlary for the good of the commonwealth. 
Cony in return remembered him, how great 


an enemy he had expreſs'd himſelf to ſuch 


grie vances, and how he had declared, That 


all who fubmitted to pay illegal taxes, were 


greater enemies to their country than they 
who impoſed them; and that the tyranny 


of princes could never be grievous, but by 
the tameneſs and ſtupidity, of the people. 


When the Protector ſaw he could not brin 


him over, he told him, That he had a will 
as ſtubborn as his, and he would try which 
of them two ſhould be maſter; and there- 
upon committed him to priſon. As ſoon as 
the term came on, the priſoner brought his 
Habeas Corpus in the King's Bench, then cal- 
led the Upper Bench. Maynard, Twiſden, 
and Windham being of counſel for him, ge- 
manded his liberty, both upon the illegalitx 
of the commitmeot, and of the impolition. 
oe ty F333; __. The 
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The jn ge could uot defend either, and it 
anpear'd Pen what theig ſentence would 
be; To that che Froteclor's attorney requird 
EY ther day to auſwer what bad been urg'd, 
But befote that time, the three who were 
his counſel were committed to the Tower; 
and the judgts were ſent for and ſeverely re. 


pfimandcd, tor ſuffering the liber ty they had 


- 


taken: And. when they humbly alledg'd the 
law and Magna Charta, the Protector told 
them, Their Magna F---a ſhould not con- 
tigle bis actions, which, be knew were for 
the faſery of rae commonwealch; and ask'd 
them, Who made thein judges ? And whe- 

ther they ha any authority to let there but 
- what he gaye them; and therefore he ad- 
viled them to be more tender of that which 
- only could preſerve them, and ſent them a- 
. * way wich, this caution, That they ſhould not 
ſuffar the lawyers to priate, what it would 
nt become them to hear. 
At another time, Sir Peter, Wentworth, a 


member of th e long parliament caus da col- 


. 


leder ja the country to be profecuted at his, 


| #2 - 


ſuit, thoygh te could frarce Saar 
17 2 A | 0 
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The Protector being jaformed of this 


'prafecutipn, ſent a melfenger to brikg/ Sir 


VVV 
the eaten of hls proceeding, he told igen, 
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That he was mov'd to- it · by his conſlant 
principle, That by the law 5 England o- 
money ought to be levy'd upon the peanle, 
without their conſent in paxliament. The 
protector then asked him. Whether he 
would withdraw, his action er no; to which 
he raplied, If you will command me, I muſt 
ſubmit: Cromwell chere fore commanding 
it, he accordingly withdrew his NILES 
ſo this matter ended. : . i 
But though the Protector proceeded in 
this arbitrary manner againſt thaſe w. 
conteſted his authority; ver in all other 
caſes, where the life of his juriſdiction was 
not concern'd, he ſeem'd to have a: great 
reverence for che law, and the conſtitutian, 
rare ly interpoſing between party and party; 
and to do him juit ce, there appear'd in hig 
government many things that were N 


About this time, a delign was form'd by 
the Protector, of ſettling the Jews again in if 
this nation; aod Manaſſzh Ben Iſrael, a | 
great Rahhi, came over and made his ſta- 
ted propaſals, and had a conference upon 
them, for te admitting that people to er- 
ciſe trade and worſhi p in England. The 
Protector on this-occalion, ſent for ia 
miniſters of ce goſpel, and laid thoſe. pro- 
poſals before them; and at te ſame time 
wien great carneſtneſs declar'd his opinion, 


| * a 
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That ſince there was a promiſe that they 
ſhould be converted, means ought to be 
us'd to that end; and the moſt likely way 
was, the preaching of the goſpel in truth 
and fincerity, as it was then in England, de- 
void of all popiſh idolatry. which had ren- 
der d the chriſtian religion odious to them. 
But the deſign was ſo violent ly oppoſed that 
this treaty came to nothing. *Tis ſaid the 
Protector had the promiſe of 2000001. from 
the Jews, incale in procured this toleration 
for them; which made him ſo earneſt to 
bring it about. But Biſhop Burnet informs 
vs, that he eater'd into this treaty with 
them for the ſake of intelligence. His 
words are theſc: When he underſtood 
what dealers the Jews were every where in 
that trade that depends on news, the ad- 
vancing money upon high or low intereit in 
proportion to the l iſque they run, or the 
gain to be made as the times might turn, 
Add inthe buying and ſelling of the actions 
\ of money for advanc'd, he, more upon that 
account, than in compliance with the prin- 
ciple of toleration, brought a company of. 
them over to England, and gave them leave 
ta build a ſynagogue. All the while that he 
Was negociating this, they were ſure and 
good ſpies for him, eſpecially with relati- 


on to Spain and Porrugal.“ 


Upon 
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Upon which the biſhop tells this ſtory, | 
which he had from the Lord Broghill, then 
Earl of Orrery : That as that Earl was once 
walking with Cromwell in one of the gal. 
leries of Whitehall, a man almoſt in ragg 
appear'd in view; upon which he immedi- 
ately diſmiſs'd the earl, and took that perſon 
with him into his cloſet, who told bim of 
a great ſum of money, - that the Spaniards 
were ſending over in a Dutch man of war, 
to pay their army in Flanders; and alfa 
where abouts in the ſhip the Taid money was 
repoſited. Sour nt - 8 2 | c 
© The Protector then immediately, ſent an 
expreſs to Smith (afterwards Sir Jeremy 
Smith) who lay in the Downs, informing 
bim, That within a day or two ſuch a 


-Dutch' ſhip would paſs the Channel, which 


he muſt ſearch for the Spanilh money; 
which was contraband goods; his Highneſs 


being then at war with Spain. Accordingly; 


when the ſhip paſs'd by Dover, Smith feor 


and demanded leave to ſearch him. Ihe 
Dutch captain return'd him this anſwer, 


That none but his maſters might ſearc! 
him Upon which, Smith ſent him wor 
again, That he bad fer up an hour-glals, 


and if he did not ſubmit to tbe ſearch, be- 


fore it was run out, he would force him. 
The captaih ſeeing it was in vain to ſtrug- 
gle, ſubmitted in time, and fo all the money 
A kr Was 
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das found. And the next time his Biz h: 
nei ſaw the Lord Orrery, he told him; 5 
Hud his intelligence from that: ſethingh 
forlorn man he ſaw bim go to ſome Us 
| before. | 
The Protetiar's Gestell difficulty i in bi 

eig affairs, Was, which fide to chuſe, 
Prance or Spaib. The latter fer, thac 
it his Highneſs would join with them, they 
-  wotldengage themſelves ro make no peace, 
Till he ſhould Fer, Calais again to the 
- Engllh. 25 
The "WM. was vr ry well picked with 
wit cbigkigg it would recymimend him 
* meh to the nation, eo reſtore th it town 
Again to the Engliſk empire, after it had 
deen a hundred years paſſeſs'd by che French: 
Eardinal Mazarine havipg intelligence of 
this offer made by the Spaniards,” that be 
ene Yromis'd,” in caſe the 
Big ector would Join With France, to afſilt ; 
- Kith ia taking X Bunkitrk, a place of much 
more Sparten His Hi, ehneſs was fill 
; 80 f ſome time in {uf ence, Vit ett which 
© £Apelin'd him very much to join With France; 
Vas this; hefaw that if Frage {ſhould afffit 
the King or his brother with an army cf 
N Hugonote, to make a deſcent into England; 
which was threaten'd if he join'd, wich Spain, 
this might be of very dan. gerous confequence 


IF * bim. who had ſo 8 enemies at 
— 2 [ 2 
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uad ſo few friends; whereas the Spaniardss 
could give thoſe Princes no ſtrength, nor 
had they any proteſtant ſubjects to aſſiſt em 
in ſuch an enterprize. This conſideration 
made a great impreſſion him; and whilſt 
he was caſting in his mind, what was fit to 
be done, one Gage, ſormerly a prieſt, came 
over from the Weſt Indies, and gave him 
ſuch a relation of the weakneſs, as well as 
of the riches of the Spaniards in thoſe parts, 
that he concluded it would be both an im- 
portant and eaſy conqueſt, to ſeize on their 
1 dominions there. By chis he hop'd to ſup- 
ply himſelf with ſuch a treaſure, that his go- 
| | vernment would be eſtabliſhed, before he 
| } ſhould need to have any recourſe to a par- 
: | liament for money. And as the Spaniards 
t | woald never admit of a peace with Eng- 
land between the tropicks, he was in aſtate 
* | of war with them as to thoſe parts, even be- 
t | fore he declared war againſt chem in Eu- 
l rope. wy ak | 
4 - Upon this, he prepared a fleet, with a 
U 
t 
f 
; 
5 
E 


force ſufficient, as he thought, to have ſeiz'd 
Hiſpaniola and Cuba; Gage having aſſur'd 
him, that ſucceſs in that expedition would 
ſoon make him msker of all the reſt. When 
the time of ſetting out this fleet came on, all 
men wonder'd whither it ſhould be deſign'd. 
Same imagin'dic was to rob the church of 
Loreto; and this apprehenhon occaſioned - 
1 Np 56. K k k 4 
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a fortification to be drawn round it: Others 

talked of Rome itſelf ; for the Proecor's 

preachers often gave out, That if it were 
not for the diviſions at home, he would go 

andſack Babylon. 

Others thought the deſign was againſt Ca- 
diz, tho? he had not yet broke with Spain. 
The French knew nothing of the ſecret; 
and the Protector not having finiſh'd his al- 
liance with them, was not obliged to im- 
rt to them the reaſon of his preparations. 

All he ſaid about it was this, That he ſent 

out the fleet to guard the ſeas, and to re- 
| ſtore England to its dominion on that ele- 
ment: > 

The fleet conſiſting of about thirtym 

of war, under the command of vice-adm'en 

Penn, with about four thouſand land-ſol- 

diers, to be commanded by Venables, ſet 

fail in the beginning of this year, directly 
for Barbadoes, where the two commanders 
were order'd to break open their com- 
miſſions. | 

Being ſafely arrived there, and new men 
taken in to encreaſe the land army, they 
ſailed to the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 

Coming about the middle of April before 
Sancto Domingo, the chief port of that 
country, Venables landed his men in an ill 
place, different from the orders he had re- 

ceived from the Lord Protector, arm mare d 
2 — tbem 
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them thro* ſuch thick woods and unealy , 
paſſages, that the Spaniards, with a very 
unequal number, beat them back. After 
this they advanc'd again towards the tows, 
taking Negroes for their guides, who led 
them into an ambuſcade ; ſo that they were 
again ſhamefully repuls'd to the bay where 
they landed, with the loſs of major general 
Haines, and above 600 men. 
They were ſoon farced to reimbark ; and 
then, to make ſome amends for this unhappy 
miſcartiage, they made another deſcent on 
the iſland of Jamaica, and abtain'd an ealy 
poſeſſion of it; which iſland has ever ſinee 
remained in the hands of the Enpliſh:. 
Where leaving o good body of foot to ſe- 
cure it, they ſail'd back ta England: | 
The Lord Protector was never ſo much 
diſturbed as at this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola; 
ſo that Penn and Venables were no ſoonr 
come on ſhore, but he committed them both 
to the Tower, and could never be prevaiFd 
on to truſt either of them again. 
About the time that Penn and Venables 
ſet out on this unfortunate expedition, ad- 
miral Blake failed with another fleet into 
the Mediterranean, to ſcour thoſe ſeas of 
the Turkiſh pirates; and not meeting with 
any of, he bravely reſo] ved to ſeek them out 
in their ports ; 


K k k 2 He 
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lle came firſt before Algiers, and ſending 
to the Dey, demanded that all the Engliſh 
ſhięs might be reſtored, and all the Engliſh 
flaves releaſed. 

The Dey hereupon ſent a rich preſent to 

Blake, with ſome ſtore of treth provilions, 
ani gave him to underſtand, That the 
thips and eaptives already taken belonged to 
private men, therefore not fo much in his 
power; but yet they ſhould be reſtored at 
a moderate ranſom; and if the admiral 
thought good, they would conclude a peace, 
and for the future offer no acts of violence 
to any of the Engliſh ſhips and natives.” 
A peace being accordingly concluded, 
Blake ſailed ſrom thence to Tunis, where, 
having made the ſame de mand as at Algiers, 
inſtead of the like ſubmiſſion, be rece iv'd 
tis reſolve anſwer; © That there were their 
caſtles of Goletta, and their ſhips and caſtles 
ol Parto-Ferino;. he might do his worſt, 
Hr he ſhould not think to fright them with 
the fight of his fleet.” 


' Provok'd at this anſwer, Blake re ſolved 


do deſtroy their ſhips in Poito· Ferino. 


Accordingly they mann'd their long boats 
with ſtout ſcemen, and ſent them into the 

harbour to fire thoſe ſhips, whilſt the admi- 

ral himſelf, with all his fleet, tbunder'd 

moſt furiouſiy with his ca- ron againſt their 
cattles. . | 
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Tho ſeamen, in the mean time, ſo bravely 
— their parts, that all the nine 
urkiſh ſhips of war were ſoon redueed to 
aſhes, with the loſs of only twenty: five 
men, and forty-eight wounded, on the Eug- 
liſh ſide. Theſe were actions of the higheſt 
condnct and courage, which made the Eng- 
liſh name very formidable in thoſe ſeas. 
There was another reaſon of Blake's ſail 
ing into the Mediterranean, which was, to 
demand ſatisſaction of all princes and ſtates, 
that had moleſted the Engliſh in the time 
of war and confuſion at bome. b eb 
Accordingly, among other places, he ſaild 
to Leghorn, and diſpatch'd his ſecretary to 
demand of the great duke of Tuſcany 
60008]. for damages ſuſtain'd hy the Eng- 
liſh in his dutchy; Prince Rupert having 
taken and ſold as many Engliſh ſhips, as - 
mounted to that value, to the Great Duke's 
ſubjects. The ſaid duke was willing to pay 
part of the ſum, and deſired time to eonſult 
the Pope about the reſt. | 2 OM 
Blake ſaid the Pope had nothing to do 
with it, and he vw ould have the whole ſum, 
which was paid him, 35000 Spanilh, and 
25000 Italian piſtoles. ee 
The Duke pretended that the Pope ought 
to pay part of the damage, ſome of the 
thips baving been fold to his ſubjects; ac- 
cord:ngly the next ſucceeding Pope repre 
| Tac 
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the Great Duke 20030 piſtoles. Admiral 
Blake ſent home ſixteen ſhips laden with the 


effects he had received from ſeveral ſtates for 
ſatisfaction and damages, and they were or- 


_ © dered to ſail up the Thames together, for a 


Pleafing ſpeRacle to the people. 

- The king of Spain, provoked at the late 
attempt upon his dominions in the Weſt. 
Indies, declar'd war againſt England; and 
the Protector, on the other hand, diſpatc'd 
orders to admiral Blake, to watch the re- 


turn of the Spaniſh: plate-fleet, . and make 


what deſtruction he could upon the coaſts 
of Spain ; and thought fit now to finiſh his 


alliance with France, ſending Lockhart his 
ambaſſador thither for that end. 


His Highneſs undertook to ſend over an 
army of 6000 foot; and when the forts in 


Bunkiak and Mardyke ſhould be taken, 


they were to be put into his hands: and the 
French to permit King Charles, nor his 


brothers, nor any of his relations and adhe- 
rents, excepting the Queen- mother, to re- 


main in any part of his dominions. 


About this time, the Protector had two 


ſignal occaſions given him, to exerciſe his 
charity, and diſplay his power, and ſhew 


his zeal in protecting the proteſtants a- 


broad. 


The 
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The duke of Savoy raisd a new perſe- 
cution of the Vaudois, cruelly murdering 
and maſſaering any of them, and driving 
the reſt from their dwellings into the moun+ 
r er 

Upon this the ProteQtoi ſent to Maxa. 
rine, deſiring him to put a ſtop to theſe pro. 
ceedings; adding, That he knew well they 
had the Duke in their power, and could 
reſtrain him as they pleas d; and if the 
did not, he muſt preſently break wit 
them. | | 

The Cardinal objected to this, as unrea- 
ſonable: He promiſed to do good affices; 
but ſaid, he could not anſwer for the 
effects. 4 

Howver, nothing would ſatisfy the Pro- 
teetor, till they oblig'd the Duke of Savoy 


to reſtore all he had unjuſtly taken from his f | 


proteſt int ſcbjects, aud to renew all their 
former privileges. For which purpoſe alſo 
he wrote to the Duke of Savoy himſelf, 


tho? he had otherwiſe no concern with him 


But the title of Roy, Highneſs being by 
miſtake omitted on the letter, the major 
part of the council of Savoy was for te- 
turning it back unopen'd ; but the marqueſs 
de Pianez za repreſenting ro them, chat 
Cromwell was as haughty as he was pow- 
erful, and would not paſs by {uch an affrone, 
that he would certainly lay Villa Franca 

8 in 
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in aſhes, and fet: the Swiſs proteſtant Car- 
tons upon Savoy the letter was read: which, 
together with the Cardinal's influence, had 
the deſir d ſucceſssoszs . 
The Lord Protector allo rais'd a great 
ſum of money for. the Vaudois, and ſent 
over Moreland to ſettle all their aftairs, and 
Jypply all their loſſes. "IT. | 
Ihe other inſtance was this: There hap. 
pened a tumult at Niſmes, in which the 
Hugonets had committed ſome diſorder; 
who being apprehenſive of very ſevere pro- 
ceedings upou it, ſent one over with great 
ſecreſy and expedition to the lord protector 
Cromwell, to delire his inter poſition and 
aſſiſtance and protection. This exprelz 
found ſo good a reception the firſt hour he 
came, that his Highneſs having receiv'd the 
whole account, bad him, © refreth him- 
Jclf after ſo long a journey, and he world 
take ſuch care of bis buſineſs, that by the 
time be came to Paris. he ſhould find it dif 
patch'd.? Accordingly, that night he diſ- 
pateh'd an agent With a letter to the Car- 
dinal, and one inclos d for the King. The 
leteer to the Cardinal was in Latin, to 
which he added this poſtſęript in French 
with his own hand; Je viens d'apprendre la 
revolze des babitants de Niſmes. Je re- 
commande a votre emineuce les interets des 
reſorme z. 


Ilha 
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Il | haye heard of the tumult at Niſmes : 

1 recommend to yout eminence the intereſts 
of the reformed.” 

He alſo ſent inſtruct ions to his zihbala- | 
dor Lo:khart, requiring him either to pre- 
vail that the matter might be paſs over, 

or to come away immediately. The Car- 
-dinal complained of this way of proceed- 
ing; but rhe neceſſity of their affairs made 
him comply. Thefe things rais'd the Pro- 
tector's character abroad, and caus'd him to | 
be much depended on. 

The lord Broghill, who was one of che 

Protector's cabinet counſellors, was ſent 
ſor from Iteland to go to Scotland, and be 
preſident of the council chere; but he Was 
ſoon weary of the place, tho* he had a fa- 
lary ef a0. per Annum. Upon his re- 
turn to London, Oliver told him, There's 
2 great friend of yours in town. Broghill 
asking Who? Cromwell ſaid, The lord C- 
mond. He eame to town fach a Cay, and is 
ac ſuch a place, naming it. "2 
.  Brovhill ſaid. he knew nothing of it: But | 
the Protector bad him ſend Or mond word 
that he knew where he was. R 

The lord Brogbill went himſelf, and tod 

him what Cromwell had faid; upon which 
the marqueſs made hafte away. But his la- 
dy's papers were ſciz'd o, who entreated. i 
- oa Broghill to intercede- foi her. CEE | 
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As ſoon as Cromwell ſaw him, he ſaid 
with ſome paſſion, Lou have undertaken 
indeed for the quietneſs of a fine perſon !\ 
The lady Ormond is conſpiring with her 
husband againſt me; and by your procure- 
ment I have allowed her 20001. a year of the 
marquels's eſtate,” becauſe they are ſuftercrs 
in Ireland. Sh&s a wicked woman, and ſhall 
not have a farthing of it. | 

The lord Broghill ſeeing him angry, re- 
turn'd a ſoft anſwer, which ſeldom failed 
to pacify him; and humbly defired to know 
WARE grounds he had for fo ſevere a cen 
E . 
Grounds enough, reply'd che Protector, 
There, rcad it (giving him a letter) cis her 
own hand. Lord Broghill looking upon it, 
ſaid, Ic was not lady Ormond's hand, but 
the lady Iſabella Thynn's, between whom 
and the marquels there had been an iutrigue. 
How will you prove it? ſaid Comwell. 
Eaſily, reply'd the other, for I have ſome 


Oe Jetrers of that lady's by me; which being 


.ſhewn to the protector, he was ſatisfy'd. 
Having mention'd this inſtance of intel. 

Iigence of lord Ormond's being in town, it 

may be proper enough to inſert here what 


- Biſhop Burnet ſays of Cromwell's uling Sir 
KNichard Willis ſora fpy: : 


Oliver, ſays he, underſtood that one Sir 
Richard Willis chancellor Hyde's chief con- 
. „ ident, 


2 7 


dent, to whom he wrote often, and to 
whom all the party ſubmitted. 


So he found a way to talk with him: He A | 


ſaid, He did not intend to hurt any of the 
party, his delizn was rather to ſave them 
trom ruin : They were apt, after their cups, 
to run into fooliſh plots, which Nignify'd no- 
thing but to ruin thoſe who were engag'd 
in them: He knew they conſulted him in 
every thing. All he deſired of him was to 
know thoſe plots, that he might 19g diſcon- 
cert them that none might ſufter for them. 
If he clapt any of them up in. priſon, it 
ſhould be only for a little time, and they 
ſhould be interrogated only about ſome tri- 
fling diſcourſe, but never about the buſineſs 
they had engaged in. | | 
He offer'd Willis whatever he would ac- 
cept of, and to give it when, or as he pleas'd.“ 
They ſtruck up a bargain, and none was 
truſted with but his ſecretary Thurloe, who 
was a very dexirous man at getting intelli- 
gence. Thus Cromwell had all the King's 
party in a net: And the Biihop tells us, he 
knew every thing that paſs'd in the King's 


little court, and yet none of his ſpies was 


diſcover'd but Manning, who was ſhot to 


death in the territories of the Duke of New- | 


burgh. 


The Prote Nor having concluded the trea- 
ty with France, reſolved no T on a vigorous 
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proſecution of the war with Spain. 


For this purpoſe, admiral Blake, and 


Montague, afterwards Earl of Sand wich, 


were ordered with a ſtrong navy to block up 


the port of Cadiz, 


CHAP: VI. 1 


From the meeting of his third Parliament, 


to his being confirmed Protector by the 
humble peritionandadvice. 


{es 19k ee 


new parliament met his Highneſs 


the lord protector ia Weſtminſer-Abby ; 
Where Dr John Owen, vicechancellor of 
Oxford, preach'd a ſermon on theſe words 

What ſhall one then anſwer the meſ- 
ſengers gt the nation? That the Lord hath 
foun tec Sion, and the poor of his people 


ſhali It in i * 


This be ing over, the Protector with the 


members went to the: painted chamber, 


Where he male a ſhore ſ peech to them, and 


then diſmiſſed to their houſe: But bere they 
£ found a guard placed, and none were ſuffer'd 


to egteg hut ſuch as had certificates given 


4- 


9 _ thems 
: + . _ : 
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them, in this form, Theſe are to certify, 
that A. B. is return'd in indenture onde 
of the members to ſerve in this preſent par- 
lament, for ——— and - approved by his 
Highneſs's council. ef eee 
By this means near a hundred members 
were excluded, who theteupon prelented a 
petition to the ſitting members, declaring, 
That being choſen by the conatry to ſerve 
with them, they were ready to diſcharge f 
their duty; but were prevented from doing - 
ſo by the power of the ſword, and refug'd 
admittance into the houſe by a guard of 
loldters.? | Tra 
Upon this, a committee being ſent to 
the Protector and his council, return'd with . 
this anſwer, That if the perſons com- 
phining would apply themſelves to them, 
they ſhould be rehev*d if there was eauſe.“ 
The excluded members therefore ſeeing nao 
redreſs, appeabd to the people in a ſevere 
temonſtrance, complaining, © That the” 
lord protectar had by forec of arms inva«* MM 
ded their fundamental right and liberty. 
and violently prevented the meeting of tb 
people's choſen deputies in parliament; -* -: 
and concluding with an appeal to God ang 
all the good people of England for affiftance-  _ 
and protection in their ſervice, &c. be 
The ſitting members made choice of Sir 
Thamas Widdrington for their Speaker F 
8 E | and 


* 


1 


„ ee BE off: 


and *twas ſoon perceived that they were 


diſpoſed to aet according to the protector's 
mind. - „ Fl 
Cromell having thus accepted of the go. 


vernment, 'was - thought fit he ſhould 


have a ſolemn Inauguration; which was 


accordingly appointed to be on the 26th of 


June, and the houſe ordered the maſter of 

the eeremionies to give notice thereof to 
all foreign ambaſſadors and miniſters, 

WMeſtminſter-hall was prepared for this 


.  ſolemnity, and adorned and beautify'd as 
ſumptuouſly as it could be for a coronation. 


At the upger end there was an alcent rai- 
ſed, where a chair and canopy of ſtate were 


ſet, and a table with another chair for the 


Speaker; and ſeats were likewiſe built up 
for the members of parliameat, the judges 
officers, and for the lord mayor and alder- 
men of London: all things being prepar'd, 
the lord protector came out of a room ad- 


joining to the lords houſe (having come thi- 


ther from Whitehall by water) and in this 
order proceeded into the hall. Firſt went 


his gentlemen, then a herald; next the al- 


dermen, another berald, and the attorney- 
goneral; then the judges, then Norroy king 
at arms, the Lords Commiſſioners of tYe 


- ſeal, and of the treaſury ; then Garter king 


at arms, and after him the Earl of Warwick 


08 carrying the ſword bare-headed before the. 


pig 
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protector, and the lord mayor Tichburn, 
carrying the city ſword: His Highneſs 
ſtanding up under a cloth of ſtate, thx 
Speaker of the parliament made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to him. l 

May it pleaſe your Highneſs, You are 
nw upon a great theatre, ina large choir 
of . people: you have the parliament of 
Eoglaud, Scotland en] Ireland before you: 
On your right hand, my Lords the jndges ; 
and on your left hand, thelord mayor, al- 
dermen, and ſheriffs of London, the moſt 
noble and populous city of England. The 
parliament with the interpoſition of your 
ſuffrage makes laws; and the judges and 
© 400770 of London are the great diſpen- 
o 


rs of thoſe laws to the people. 
The occaſion of this convention and inter- 
courſe, is to give an inveſtiture to your 
Highneſs in that eminent place of loed pro- 
tector; a n: me which you had before, but 
itis now ſettled by the full unanimous con- 
ſent of the people of theſe three nations ' 
aſſembled in parliament : You have no 
new name, but anew date added to the old 
name; the ſixteenth of December is no 
changed to the twenty fix of June.” 


* , . 


Then he ſaid, he was commanded by the 
parliament to make oblation to his High- 


nels of four chings in order to his inaugu- 


ration. 


At 


456 de LIF E e 


- 


At which, being aſſiſted by the earl gf 
; Waawick, and Whiteleck, he veſted his 
ern with a robe of purple velvet lind 
With ermines; telling him, It was an em- 
blem of magiſtracy, and imported righ- 
teouſneſs and juſtice. 1 IS 
. Then he preſented him with a bible richly 
gilt and bols'd wich gold, and told him, 1: 
Was a book that contain'd the holy ſcripture, 
10 which he had the happineſs to be well 
vrrs'd; it was a beok of books, and con. 
tained both precepts and examples for good 
government. F 
Next he put in his and a ſcepter of 
matlſy gol, ſay ing, Here is a ſc-pter, not 
unlixe a ſtaft; for you are to be a ſtaff to 


the weak and poor. x 


_ =. Laſtly, he girt him with a very rich ſword, 
Wich this comment, This is not a military, 
but a civil word; it is a ſword. rather of 


Y defence, not only to defend. your ſel, but 


alſo your people. 1 

Then his Highaeſs took an oath, to go- 
vern the people of theſe three nations ac. 

+ cording to law, &c. Which done, Mr. Man- 
ton pray d, recommending his Highnels, 


the parli:ment, the council, the forces by 


lad ard fea, and the whole government 


And people of che three nations to the 


9 blefſiag and protection of God. 


— 
« 


Then 


D LVERCROMVEL L. 4 
of | Then the trumpets ſounded, and an he- 
uw rald proclaimed his Highnels's title, and 
"Ul all was concluded with.the loud acclama- 
MY tions of the people, God ſaye the-lord pto- 
h- tector. | . 2. | | * , ir 40 

I be ceremonies being ended, bis High- 
nels, with his train returned to Whitehall, 
and the members to their houſe, where 


4 there adjourn'd their ſitting to the 2ath of 
January next. id Pie: al 
1 There was a fine medal ſtruck on the oc- 


caſion of the ProteQor's inauguration, pet- 
formed by chat excellent graver Simmonds; 
which had on one fide the buſt of Oliver, 
and round it, Oliver D. G. R. P. Ang. Sco. 
Hiberniae Protector. On the reverſe was 
an olivetree flouriſhing in a field, with this 
round it, Non deficient Olivae, Sept. 3. 
„ q q 5 
Ludlow tells us, that the next diy after 
the ſolemnity of the inauguration, there 
was a feaſt prepar'd for the aſſembly and als 
ficers of the army; at which "was obfery'd 
major general Lambert was not pre ſent; 
„ which occaſion'd many to ſuſpect he Was 
y declining in favour for obſtruding Crom 
MM wells delign of being Kindg ; for he fayg he 
eo was credibly inform'd, that when that buſi: 
nels Was on toot, the major general took the 
liberty to tell Cromwell, That if he ac- 
er pred the crown, he could nat allure the 2 
No. 38 Mm m _ 
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me LIFE of | 
army to him. Or perhaps he was diſguſted 
at the Protector's reſerving to himſelf the 
naming of his ſucceſſor in the government: 
Some time after, upon the major general's 
. refuſing to take the oath, - enjoined by the 
humble petition and advice, not'to do any 
' againſt the preſent government, and to be 
true and faithful to the Protector, accord- 
ing to the law of the land; his Highneſs ſent 
for him, and told him, he was well aſſur'd 
his refuſal proceeded not on account of this 
new authority; for he might remember, 
that he himſelf did at the firſt preſs him to 
accept the title of Kifg ; and therefore if he 
was now diflatisty*d with the preſent poſture 
of affairs, he deſired him to ſurrender his 
commiſſion, | 9 
To this Lambest anſwer'd, That having 
no ſuſpicion that it would then be demanded 
ol him, he had not brought 1t, but if he 
'pleas'd to ſend for it, he ſhould deliver it; 
which two or three days after was accord- 
ingly done. «+ 3h 
But the Protector not thinking it not ſafe to 
diſguſt him entirely, allow'd him a pen- 
ſion of 20001. a year, to keep him from any 


deſperate undertaking. ; 
The Protector, now in the height of his 


= grandeur and power, met with one very 


F great misfortune, by the death of his vali- 
© _ aſt and yictorious admiral Blake, after his 
1 2 5 having 


* 
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having added one very ſignal exploit more 
this year to his other glories. 
Having rode out all the winter ſtorms be- 
fore Cadiz and the coaſt of Portugal, he 
received certain intelligence, that another 
Spaniſh plate fleet, much richer than the 
tormer, was coming home; and for fear of 
the Engliſh fleet had put into the bay of 
6a in the Iſle of Teneriff, one of 
the Canaries, 3 
Upon this, Blake with his fleet weigh'd- 
anchor, April 13, and by the 2oth ſtood 


off the Way of the ſaid bay ; where he 


accordingly fouud the galleons arrived, to 


the number of ſixteen men cf war. 


The bay was ſecured by a ſtrong caſt 
well furniſhed with great ordnance, befides 
ſeven forts more in ſeveral parts of it, mount 
ed with ſix, four and three great guns a 
piece, and united together + a line of 
communication from one fort to another, 
which was manned with muſqueteers: 


Don Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admiral }F 
caus'd all his ſmaller ſhips to moor cloſe to 


the ſhore, covered by the caſtles and forts, 


and poſted the fix large galleons farther off 
at anchor, with their formidable hroadſides 


to the ſea. A Dutchymerchantman wag at 


this time in the bay, the maſter whereof 
perceiving the Englith were to enter, and 
that a combat would prefently enſue, de 


Mm m 2 ured } 


er 
fired don Diego's leave to depart, For, ſaid 
he, [ am, very ſure, Blake will preſently 
be amongſt us; to which the don reſolutely 
anſwered, Get yet yon gone if you will, and 
let Blake come if he dares 
Blake having called a council of war, 
and finding it impracticable to carry off the 
gallons, reſolv'd to burn them all: To 
Which end, he firſt order'd the brave cap- 
tain Stayner, in the ſpeaker frigate, with 
a ſquadron to ſtand into the very bay ; who 
by eight the morning fell ſurtouſly upon 
the Spaniard, without the leaſt regard to 
their forts, and fought them almoſt an hour 
The admiral ſecond:ng bim, poſted ſome 
of the larger ſhips to cannonade the caſtle 
and forts ; which, play'd their parts fo well, 
that the enemy after ſome time was forced 
to leave them. FE ha 
- + Blake for the fpace of fours engaged the 
* walleons, which made a brave reſiſtance, 
but were at laſt abandon'd by the enemy; 
2s were likewile the ſmaller veſſels which 
Tay under the forts, whi.h were burnt by 
Stayner, whilſt Blake did the ſame by the 


of meſtimable value, was utterly deſtroy'd, 
duc, which is very remarkable, as ſoon as 
. ever the action was over, the wind, which 
 Þ#fo:eblew ftrong into the bay, on a ſudden 
- Wired about, end brought Blake with his 
in 8 8 i k 1477? oo” | fleet 


Hargelgalleor s; fo that the whole plate fleet 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. je 
fleet out to ſea, without the loſs of one 
ſhip, and with no more than forty eight 
men killed, and a hundred and twenty 
wounded. 10 
The news of this brave and unparallel'd 
action bein 5 brought to England before the 
end of the ſeſſion, the parliament order d a 
day of thankſgiving for this great ſucceſs; 
and the Lord Protector at their deſire, ſent 
the admiral a diamond ring of 5001 value, 
and knighted Stayner at his return to Eng- 
land. * | 4 , . + 15 
BLAKE, after this noble expbbit, ſail'4 
back to Spain, where after having kept all 


their ſhips and ports in awe, he returned 


for England. But falling ſick of 4 fever, 
he died in the 59th year of his age, juſt ag 
the fleet was entering into Ply mouth ſound, 
where he patſianately enquired for the land, 
but found his own element the more pro- 
per bed of honour. rat - 

He had a publick funeral folemnly and 
juſtly beſtowed upon him, and the honqur 
of being interred in Henry VIIth's chappel. 
The lord Clarendon ſays, He was the firſt 


o 


man that declined the old track and made 


it manifeſt; ' that tha (aa val) ſcience might 
be attanied in leſs time than was imagin d, 
ang de ſpiſed thoſe rules which was long in 
practice, to keep his fhips and his men out 
of danger, which had bien hed in former 

* times 


| .- nour gf his ch 


— * 


ttimes a point of great ability and circum- 


ſpection; as if the principal art requiſite in 
the captain of a ſhip had been to be ſure ta 
come home ſafe again. . | 
le was the firſt man who brought ſhips 
to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had been 
thought ever very formidable; and were diſ- 
covered by him to make a noiſe only, and 
to iright thoſe wha could rarely be hurt 
by them: He was the firſt that 1njus'd that 
Proportion of courage into the ſeamen, by 
making them ſee by experience, what 
mighty things they could do, it they were 
reſolved ; and taught them to fight in fire 
as well as upon water : And tho' he hath 
been very well imitated and followed, he 
was the firſt t hat gave the example of that 
kind of naval courage, and bold reſolute at; 
chievements “. I 
Ile had a very great regard to the honour 


of his country, and the Englith dominion of 


the ſeas. He endeavour'd to preſerve peace 
and unity among his ſeamen, by telling *em 
That they ſbquld not liſten to any news 
from land, nor mind the changes in the 
gaver ent, but remember that the flect 
was: Englith, and that their enemies were 
foreigners; and therefore they muſt fight 
for .chehanour of the Engliſh nation. Cop 
Ove inſtance gl his care to preſerve the ho. 
ary, mentioned by Biſhop 

„maß 
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Burnet, I cannot omit. He ſays, that Blake 
happening to be at Malaga with the fleet, 
before Cromwell made war upon Spain, 
ſome of his ſecamen going aſhore, met the 
hoſt, as it was Carrying about, and not onl 


refus'd to pay any honour to it, but laughed 
dt 


at thole who did. b 
Whereupon one of the prieſts flirr'd up 
the people to reſent this affront, and fo they 
fell u them and beat them ſeverely, 
The Hamed returning to their ſhip, and 
complaining of the N. they had met 


with, Blake immediately diſpatched a trum- 


peter to the Vice Roy, to demand the 
rieſt who had been the chief occaſion of it. 
To which the Vice Roy returned this an- 


{wer, That he had no authority over the 


prieſts, and fo could not diſpoſe of him. But 


Blake ſent him word again, That he would 


not enquire who had power to ſend the 
rieſt to him, but if he were not within three 

Ra he would burn their town. 
And ſo being unable to reſiſt him, they 


ſent the prieſt to him; who juſtifying him. 
ſelf upon the rude behaviour ot the ſeamen, - 


Blake anſwered, That if he had ſent a com- 


plaint to him of it, he would have pu- 
niſhed them ſeverely, fiace he would not 
ſuffer his men to affe 1 

gion of any place at which he touch d; but 


do 


Pd 


ont the eſtabliih'd reli- 


he took it ill, that he {er on the Spaniardsto 
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do it; for he would have all the world to 
Know, that an Engliſhman was only to be 
puniſhed by an Engliſhman. And ſo he ci. 
villy treated the prieſt, and difmiſs'd him, 
being ſatisfy*'d that he had him at his mer- 
Cy. 
pe Biſhop fays, Cromwell was exceed- 
ingly pleas'd with this, and iead the letters 
in council with great, ſatisfaction, telling 
them, He Hoped he ſhould make the name 
of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a 
Roman had been. —_—_— 
As victory crowned the Protector's arms 
by ſea this year, ſo his forces by land were 
not unſucceſsful, © The 60 men which 
his Highneſs was oblized by his treaty with 
France to provide, for acting jointly with 
the Freneh againſt 'the Spaniards, being 
tranfporte-i Inder the command of Sir John 
Reynolds and major general Morgan, the 
French had no inclination to hegin upon 
Mardyke or Dunkirk, which when taken 
were to be putinto Cromwell's hands, but 
marched to other places which they were to 
conquer for their own ule, rd 
But hie Highnels's ambaſſador Lockhart 
made ſuch repeated repreſentations to the 
Cardinal, complaing bf their breach of faith 
not Without lome menaces, That his matter 
knew where to find a more puactual friend, 
that as ſoon as they had ma cched into ap 
. 14444 * ' r ("ooh (en 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 43 
bers inveſted Mardyke, which being taken 
would -much facifiey e the deſign upon 
Dunkirk. The French and Engtilh had 
not la in before this ſttong place aboye four 


days, when it was reduced to a futrender 
upon compoſitiou, and delivered up wholly 


iato the poſſeſſion of the Bag hin. 


But ſoon after, the Frenck being ich: 


drawn into winter quarters, the Sptninrs, 


who were ſenſible ot what great inyportaiite 
this place was to the preſerviug of Dis. 
kirk, detach'd a bod of horſe and foot to 


retake it: Among theſe were 2006'Engliſh- 


and Itiſh, commanded by the Dukeof York; Þ} 
and they made two very ſurieus terme 1 
upon the fort, but were dolly repuls qa; 


forted tofly, with the loſs of le verat brave 


commanders 


LUDLOW, ſpeaking of this atlas; 197 | 4 
many of thoſe WEO were kilb'd on the ene. 


my's ſid: were Engliſ under the Dake ef Ii 
Vork: And as it was confeſs'd by all pre- 
ſet, that the Ragliſh whs took part Wich 


the French, bhetiaved themſelves with rivove oo 
bravery than any; fo it was obſerved, that 


thoſe of che cavalier party, who Haid Jjoin'd 


with the Spaniards, behaved” themſelves 5 i 
worſt. _ 


The Marat Tüsenor coe ds 


army that took Mardyke ; co whom Cardi. . 
' al-azarine wrote thus, at Loch res ia. 
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ter, ſpeaking of this matter, 


r of. 
ſtances before the ſiege: Nothing can be of 
more fatal conſequence to France, than the 
. . Joſs of Cromwell's friendſhip, and the breach 
of the union with him; which certainly 
will be broken, if ſome ſtrong town is not 
taken and put intò his hands. * 
This conqueſt was very gratefal to Crom- 
. well, who immediately ent ten men of 
war to guard the port of Mardyke, and 
cruize on that coaſt. A foreign popiſh wri- 
— In effect 
nothing could flatter the ambition of Crom- 
well more than this acquiſition, knowing he 


had thereby won immortal glory: He had, 


without the loſs of a man, accompliſh'd a 
deſigu, which the greateſt Kings of Eugland 


had often attempted in vain, at the ex- 


1 * of their people's blood and trea- 
Hle had re-eſtabliſhed the En gli ſh on the 


* 


continent, and put them in a condition to 


make themſelves maſters of both ſides of 


dhe channel, which had been deſpair'd of 
EST. of Cala, 
Upon the French King's entering inzo an 
- - agreement with the Lord Protector of Eng- 
fand, King Charles with his family was o. 
Hphliged to leave France and retire to Co- 
logne; where having reſided about two 
| : - Fears and balf, he this year, upon conci ud- 
mg atreaty with the Catholick, repair'd 


to 


OLIVER CROMW E LI. 4% 
to che city of Bruges in Flanders, where 


he found a handſome accommodation for 


for himſelf and his ſmal! court. TEN 
About this ci me, among other methods 


heus'd in order to his reſtoration, Mr Echarg 
tells us of a private application he made to 


Cromwell, which he ſays came from the 
mouth of the dutcheſs of Lauderdale, who. 
told the ſame to a perſon, ot whole credit 


he could make no queſtion. The ſtory ie 


this: That this lady, afterwards Dutcheſs 


of Lauderlale, being a particular friend 
and acquaintance Cromwell's, was employd 
to make a pri vate offer and propoſal to him, 
in ſubſtance as follows, That if he would 
reſtore, or permit the King to returi to his 
throne, he would ſend him a blank paper, 


for him to write his own terms and limi- 


tations, and ſettle what power and riches 


he pleas'd upon bimſelf. family, and friends.? 
This propoſal was firſt communicated to 
the Protector's Lady, who liked it ver 
well, believing that beſides other adyanta-. iſ 
ges, it would bring abſolute indemnity. _ 
and ſecurity to her husband, and the Whole 


family. 


She therefore took an opportuniry,when/ ; 
ſhe was in bed with him, to mention the 
offer to him, and endeavour'd to perſuade  - 


-- - 


* * 
» 
- 
© 


him to accept of it, as being of the higheſt 
felf and 


moment to the happineſs of. him 


& o' 0-53: -. >: 


8 lr, + 
lations. But he, without minding her gt. 
aments and perſuaſions, preſently told 
oy She was a fool, adding this „ 
ſentence, If Charles Stuart can forgive me 
gl char 1 baye done againit him and big 
amily, he docs Not de ſerve LO Wear the 


crown of England. 1304 | "A 
The King keeping his court at Brugesin 


Flanders, bad many conſultations with the 


vernor Don John, and was in great hopet 


tac diſtractions in England might at le gth 


then to his own advantage; which encoa- 


' raged the Spaniards. to protect his perſon, 
ard'accept his arms in Flanders; where the 
. Marqueſs of Ormond, che lord Rocheſter, 
the lords Gerrard and Wentworth, the 
lord Taaf.an | general Middleton, had 
their ſe e ral quartę ed alang the ſca coaſt 
unden the command of the Dukes of York, 
and Glouceſter ; bath: a à ſſiſt his Catho- 
Le Majeſty a gainſt bis enemies the French, 
Who were ſupported by Cromwell, and to 
be in à readineſs to tranſpart themſelves, 
inta England, if any favourgble opportu · 
* nity. thould invite tbem. 


om | 3 - - 


* 
. 
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| And 1ndced, an i nſurrection of the King's 
friends ws at this time deſign'd ; to pro- 
mote which, there was now publithed, ard 
Wich great induttry diſpers'd, a very bold, 
Paper, entitled, Killing ao Murder, mak- 
das ir nge only lawfel but een 
a . 40 1 
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iu the Piotector, a5 a tyra nt and common 


enemy of his country. EN +> 
This puc his Highneſs into a terrible 
fright, and made him very vigilant to ap- 
prehend the author, who was then con- 
cealed, not only in his perſon, but in the 
very ſuſpicion of his name, tho? ſince gene- 
rally belie ved. to be colonel Titus, ho 
made a great figure in ſome of the parlia- 
ments alter the King's reſtaration,  - + ! 
Some time after this alarm, which ſervat 
mare to put the Protector upon his gudfd, 
than to forward the preparatians of the 
royaliſts, the marqueſs of Ormand ſlipt 
over from Flanders, and liy privatdy in 
Lo don, to quicken the deſign, intending 
alſo to lend for his troops to puſh on the 
execution of it. But the Protector, who rs 
always good at intelilgence, had ( Mee 
before related) corrupted dir Richard WII. 
lis, who ſeem'd to be at the head of the 
King's party, and pretended a great deak 
of zeal for his ſervice, to diſęaver all cheir 
malt ſecret contri vances tahim ; and by his 
intelligence, he ſec out a proclamation a- 
gainft the conſpirators before they caul 
get into a body ; by which means pie 1 
them were apprehended, the marqueſs 

A mand hiuſelf very rapowly efeaping. 


The. 
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The Protector now ſent his writs of ſum- 
mons, under the great ſeal, to divers per- 


ſons to ſit as members of the Other Houſe; 


the form of which writs was the ſame with 
that which was us'd to ſummon the Pcers in 
parliament. The perſons who were to com- 
poſe the Other Ho uſe were about ſixty in 
number; among whom were divers noble. 
men, knights, and gentlemen of aucient 
families of go eſtates, and ſome colonels 
and officers of the army. 

The parliament thus improved by the ad- 


dition of another houſe, met a ſecond t'me 


on the zoth day of January; when the 
Protector came as a Sovereign to the houſe 
of Lords, and ſending for the Speaker aid 


houſe of Commons by the black rod, mae 


a ſhort ſpeech to them, heginning in the 


old Me, My Lords, and 500 th. knigets, 
_  cifzens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of Com- 
mons; and then diſcourſing ſome particu- 
lars which he tecommended to them, thanks. 
ing them for their good correſpondence 

Fring them, if they 
went on as they had begun, they ſhould 


the laſt . ſeſſion, and a 
be called, The bleſſed of the Lord, and ge- 


nerations to come ſhould bleſs them; he 


left his lord keeper Fiennes to make a long 


ſpeech to them, with all the ſtate of out 


ancient Monarchs. 


As 
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As ſeveral of the nobility, who had writs 
| ſent to them, tefus'd to fit in the Other 
Houſe, ſo Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, and ſome 
few more of che commons declined that - 
honour, and choſe rather to fit in the lower 
houſe, for which they had been elected 
members by the people. 
Many others allo, who had been ex- 
cluied by the Protector in the ficlt ſeſſion 
of this pariiament, now ventured to take 
their ſcats, upon the third article of the 
Petition and Advice, by which no mem- 
bers legally choſen, were to be excluded 
from the performance of their duty, but 
by couſent of that houſe whereof they were 
members. { 1501.5 3 | 
By this means, and the removal of thoſe 
of the other houſe, who were, for the molt 
part, taken out of this, a conliderablelte- 
ration was made in this aſſembly; ſo that 
they ſoon began to call in queſtion the au- 
thority and juriſdiction of the orher houſe, 
and ſeveral of che members, particularly 
Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, appear d very for- 
ward in fomenting differences between theſe 
two bodies. „ 
Upon this his Highneſs ſent for the Com 
mons to the Banquecting houle, where he 
exhorted them to unity, and to the obſer- 
vince of their own rules in che Petition and 
Advice. 


But 
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But this having no effect upon rhein, 
they went on in the ſame way; many be. 
ing againſt the members of the other houſe 
mee eg Lords, others intirely againſt 
the having ſuch another houſe, and tome 
- ſpeaking reproachfully of it. 
. Theſe proceedings tended to their o- Zñ 
d eſtruct ion; for the Protector looking upon 
himſelf to be aimed at by them, and that 
theſe things were only the teſtimonies of 
their envy towards him and his govcrn- 
ment, began to think of putting a ſtop to 
all by diſſolving the parliament. 
Wbilſt he was revolving this in his mind, 
von the 4th of February, he received treth 
Information concerning the diligence of his 
alverfaries in all parts; which quickened 
him to that degree, that he would not ſtay 
for Me of his q n coaches, but taking the 
firſt chat was at hand, with ſuch guards ] * 
he could preſently gettogether, he hurried 
do the Other Houſe. TI. 
WMhicher being come, he imparted his 
reſolution to diſſolve the parliament to 
 Hentenant-general Fieerwood ;” who ear 
neſtly endeavouring to diſſuade bim from 
it, be clap'd his hand upon his breaſt, ardf | 
Twore, by the living God he would do it 
Then the uſher of the. blick rod was ſeat to 
. © thy Commons to acquaint chem, that Li) ih 
, __Highneis was ig the Lards houſs, and ehen b 
E rkrequich 
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required their attendance. Hereupon the b 
f with the ſpeaker, went up, and his High 
neſs made a ſpeech to them, declaring ſeygs 
6 ral urgent and weighty reaſons, - whic 

made it neceſſary for him, in order to the 
¶publick peace and ſafety, to proceed to an 
BK immediace diffolution of this Parliaments 
f and accordingly he did diſſolve them. 


F His Highneſs was the more incens'd, be- 
9 caufe at this time the fifth- monarey men 
j were forming a dangerous conſpiracy to o- 
0 verthrow him and his government; which 


he ſuſpeted was countenanced by many of 
the. parliament. TEE. 

Ma jor-general Harriſon was deep in this 
plot, which was laid or an inſurrect ion to 
dethrone the Proteftor: | 

| Their chief cabal was held in a bouſe 
near Shoreditch, where ſecretary Lhurloe, 
Who ſpared no pains or money for his 
aſl maſter's ſafety, had a ſpy among them, 
and ſuffered them to go on till tne night 


before that wherein they had appointed te 


i N l 
0 rendezvous; at which time he lent a party 
ff of ſoldiers, who ſeiz'd the chief of them as 
fl they were conſulting about the manner of 


putting their deſign in execution. 
Their arms and ammunftian were like- 
Wile ſeizd, with a tandard of a Lion 
| 4. f the ribe of Tndah with 
ll. couchanty as of the tribe of Judah, wit 
tis motto, M hofhall rouſe him up? auc 
of N No. 60. 5 C Q U ſo- 
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ſeveral copies of a printed declaration, with 
this title, The principle of the Remnant. 


The conſpirators apprehende were Ven- 


ner, Gray, Gowler, Hopkins, Aſhton, and 
ethers, who were carried priſoners to the 


Gatehouſe, where they lay long in a mile- 


rable condition, but were ſpared to create 
diſturbance and their own deſtruction at a- 
nother time, viz. ſoon aſter the Klng's re- 


_ floration. 


- Shortly after, as Ludlow informs us, 
ſome perſons who us'd to meet in Cole- 
man-ſtreer, to deplore the apoſtaſy of the 
times, and particularly that of Whitehall, 


were apprehended by the lord mayor's of- 


Ficers, purſuant” to the Protector's orders, 


asthey were coming out of their meeting» 


Among theſe was one cornet Day, who 
being agcus'd of ſaying, That the Pro! ector 
was a rogue and a traitor, confeſs'd the 
words ; and to juſtify himſelf, faid, that 
Cromwell had- affirmed in the preſence of 
himſelf and ſeveral other officers, That if 


be did oppreſs the conſcientious, or betray 


- 
oy 


the liberties of the people, or not take a- 


way tithes by a certain time (now paſt) they 
Mould then have liberty to ſay, he was a 


rogue and a traitor. 


He defircd leave therefore to produce his 


; witnefſes, who were then preſent, to what! 


s. 
a > 
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he had aſſerted. But the buſineſs was ſo 


managed, that he and ſome others were 


fined and impriſoned for their miſdeamea - 
—_ a 


"The Cavalier plot was mentioned before: 


And of this alſo:-he had timely informati- 
o:5 g'ven him; upon which he ſent for tha 
lord mayor. aldermea and common - coun- 
eil of the city of London, and acquainted 
them with it, and deſired theit care to put 
th- city into 2 poſture of . They- 
accordingly went back with 
tion agai-{t the Royaliſts, and took extraor- 
dinary care of their gates and guards, and 
withal drew up an humble addreſs to. his 
* promiſing the faith of the city, 
and the purſe of it, in firmly adhering to. 
him againſt allhis enemies. 
Addreſſes alſo of the fame firain were 
made from general Monk's and other regi- 
ments, and from the Engliſh forces in Flan- 
ders; all which his Highneſs anſwered with 
thanks. — | 
He now thought it time to proceed againſt 


the conſpirators themſelves, whom he had v3 


ſafely lodged in prifon. | 
For this purpoſe a high court of juſtice 


was erected, being founded on a law made 


by the late parliament. for the ſecurity of 
his Highne's's perſon, Whicelock was one 
of the — 216ny bur he tells us he ne- 
._ -- O32 ver 


* 
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Ver fat with them, it being againſt his judg · 
ment. 1100 , - | * * 1 
hHefore this court were brought Dr. Hewet 
Sir Henty Slingsby, ad Mr. Mordaunt, 

with ſome others of the meaner lort. uf 
The general chaige againſt them was, 

te For endea vouring eto ſevy war againſt 

the government on behalf of Charles 

Stunt.“ f 4 S 121 T6 kat 
The particular charge againſt Dr. Hewet 

was, * For” diſperſing commiſſions from 

the ſon of tlie the late King, and perſuading | 

diveis to raſſè fofces by virtue of the ſame. 


i Tc Begry Slingsby was, 
For atte price to debuuch ſome of the 
garriſon of «fs o the ſervice of Charles 
Stuart and delivering a commiſſion from him 
to them.“ And the priſoners of leſs note 
were charged, With a deſign of firing 
the city in ſeveral paits, at the time ap- 
joted for the inſurrection.“ Dr. Hewet 
deny id the quriſdi&ion of the court, and ar- 
gued againſt the legality of it; aud ſo for | 
3 contempßt, after having ben chree, times | 
4 4 required 10 plead, he was adjudged guilty. | | 
of the charge; and When he afterwards | 
 <fie;'d to, plead, he was told it was too late. 
Si Henry dlinssby pleaded that he Mas a 


philoner at the time when he was charged; N- 
to nave practs'd againſt .che government, : MN | 
14 if tr e erl. 97 „Ae 2 d 
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of attempting to corrupt. had tredanned 
him by their promiſes to ferve the Kigg in 
delivering Hull, if he would give thema 
commiſhon to act for him; which cam 
million was an old one that had lain long 
by him. | | l ; 

But all this availing him nothing, he! 
was, together with Dr. Hewet, adjudged 
to die; and, accordingly they were both 
beneaded on Tower Hill, notwithſtanding 
all endeavours that were us'd far procuring; 
their pardan, ne 

Six of the meaner ſort were condemn'd 
to be hang d, but only three ſuffere { ; one in 
Tower: ſtreet, another in Che apſide, and the 
third before the Exchange. 

As for Mr. Mordaunt, he pleaded not 
guilty, and after a full hearing of the wit-⸗ 
neſſes ou both fides, the court requitted him 
by one voice; * | | 

When theſe trials were over, the High © 
court of Juſtice was diſſolved, and the Pros. 
tector, by Whitelock's advice, referr'd all 
future trials of conſpirators, to the Upper 
Bench, in the courſe of common law. He 
not only made Howard a viſcount, but ſign d 
2 patent to make White lock one, and three” 
other patents to make the attorney \genera}” 
Prideaux, and the ſolicitor- general, baro- 


nets and John May natd, Eſq; his highnels% 
. In 
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In the beginning of this year, a party of 
the garriſon of Oltend, with the privity of 
the governour, held intelligence with car- 
dinal Mazarine, and then with the Prot-Qor 
Cromwell, to betray: that town into the 
hands of the French, wherein the Lord Pro- 
tector was to have his ſhare, 
Mazarine was to fend a land army under 
the command ot marthal d'Aumont, and the 
Protector was to furniſh a fleet for tranſ. 
porting the men. * 
Articles having been agreed on between 
the ſnppoſed conſpirators ard the Car inal, 
on May 14th. the appointed day, the Fng- 
lich fleet appeared before Oſtend, and the 
arriſun permitted the French to pals and 
End, who thought of nothing but an im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of the place. 


2 in Hyt@< r aocoa©ÞaUCc©CQn< . 


But the ſubtle governor, having ſuffered I ' 
the fleet to come to a proper diſtan e, ona | © 
ſudden pull'd down the white flag that had ( 
invited then in, and ſet up a b oody flag: 1 
And before the veſſels could tack about, or 

| Bet out of his reach, he ſorely gall'd them | © 
by. the. cannon from the forts; and the 


French that landed were all to the num- 
ber of 1500, or taken priſoners, among 
Wich laſt was the marſhal d'Aumont FF 

- himſelf. | -. —_ 
Preſently after this r 
it was relolyed to attempt the taking o 
B Dunkirk; 


* - 
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Dunkirk; which was accordingly inveſted 
by the French, aſſiſted by 6000 valiant 
Engliſhmen, uuder the inſpectien of Lock- 
hart, the Protector ambaſſador, but more 
immediately under the command of major- 
general Morgan. 3 
Whilſt they were carrying on their ap- 
aches towards the town, the French un- 
der marſhal Turenne on the fide of News. 
port, and Morgan with his Engliſh and a 
brigade of French horſe, on that next 
Mardyke, they had intelligence brought: 
them, that the Spaniſh general, Don John 
of Auſtria, with the Prince of Conde, the 
Prince de Ligny, and the Dukes of York and 
Glouceſtcr, were advancing with 30,000 
men to relieve the place f 1101 
Hereupon the French King and Cardi- 
nal were perſuaded by Turenne and others 
to withdraw their perſons, and retire to | 
If Calais, and leave all to be determined by ++ 
Ja council of war. 
In the firſt couneil, which was held with» 
out either Lockhart or Morgan, it was re- 
ſolved to raiſe the ſiege, if the enemy came 
on. ik 
But in the next, when thoſe two were 
, | preſent, Morgan vehemently oppoſed that 
eſolution, alledging, © What a dithonoyr 
it would be to the crown of France, to 
have ſummoned a place, and broke ground 
18 ; before 
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before it, and then raiſe the ſſege and run 
away; and defiring the council to conſider, 
That if they raiſed che ſiege, the alliance 
wich Eugland would be broken the ſame 
— 10 575. | — 2 
Upon which it was reſolved, contrary to 
their former intention, to give battle to che 
enemy, if they came on, aud to maintain 
the ſiege. 281 JEE ; | 2 
And the enemy coming on, à deſpe rate 
fight enſued, in which the Spaniards were 
in a manner totally routed by the English, 
before the French came in. os 
At the end of the purſuit, marſhal Tu- 
renne, with above a hundred officers, 
came up tothe Engliſh, alighted from their 
Horſes, and embracing the officers, ſaid, 
They never ſaw a more glorious action in 


their lives, and that they were ſo tranſported: 


with che ſight of it, that they had not pow- 
er to move, or do any thing.? 
be Spaniſh army being eatirely Yale 


” - quiſhed, the confederates renew'd their at- 


tempts upon the town of Dunkirk with 
great vigour- and induſtry ; and the mar- 
queſs de Leda the governor, beiũg mor- 
tally wounded, as he was ſallying out upon 
the beſiegers, the Spaniards within dend 
a preſent capitulation; Which being grant. 
cd, this important place was ſurrenderd 
upon articles, on the 25th of June; what 

| : | | F © * 
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1 was immediately deliverad- up into the 
hands'of the Engliſh by the French King, 


| and. Cardinal in perſon, purſuant 0 the 


treaty between them and his Highneſs the 
lord protector. 1 

And N I cannot omit the following 
ſtory in relation to this affair; in which 
both the perfidiouſneſs of the French court, 
and the policy and power of the Engliſh 
Lord Protector are vety re narkakly ſeen. 
It is thus related by Dr. Welwood. © Wheu 
the French army being join'd v. 1th the 
Eng iſh auxiliaries, was on its march to 


inveſt the town, Cromwell ſent one morn« s 


ing for the French ambaſſador to White- 


ball, and upbraided him publickiy for ks 


maſtet's delighed breach of promiſe, ig 
giving ſecret orders to the French general 


to keep poſeſſion of Dunkirk, in caſe it was 


taken, contrary to the treaty between dem. 
The Ambaſſador proteſted he knew nothing 
of the matter, as indeed he did not, and 
begged leave to aſſure him, that there was 
no ſuth thing thought of. ES 

Upon which Cromwell pulling a papef 
out gf his pocket, Here {ſays he) is a p 
of the Cardinal's order: And I d fire Fou 


to Mfpatch immediately an exprets, co let 
him know, that lam not to be impoſed. 


-ppon ; and that if he deliver not up the 
keys of che town of Donkirk to Lockhart - 


* 
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M LIFE. 
an hour after, it ſhall be taken, I'll come in 
perſon and demand chem at the gates of 


- 


Paris. 


The meſſage had its effect; for Dunkirk 
was put into the poſſe ſſion of the Engliſh: 
And to pa'liate the matter (continues Wel. 
wood) the duke and maribal of Crequy was 
diſpatch'd into England, ambaſſador ex- 

traordinary, to compliment Cromwell, at- 
tended with a nnmerous and ſplendid train 
of perſons of quality; among whom was a 
prince of the blood, and Mancini, Maza- 
rine's nephew, who brought a letter trom 
his uncle to the Protector, full of the high: 
eſt expreſſions of re ſpect. | 
But as all wotldly glory and profperity 
muſt have an end, ſo our Prote er's great- 
neſs, which expired only with his life, now 
drew near to a period. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was generally be- 
Iieved that his life and all his arts were ex- 

Hhauſted at once, and and that if he had liv'd 
much longer, he could not ha ve held things 

together. 8 

However this be, *tis certain he was 

17 80 afflicted with the loſs of ſome. of 

is family and friends, a little before his 
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Hle ſeemed to be much troubled forthe -. 
35 death of his friend, the old eari of Wars 
wiek, with whom he had a faſt n 


ter to Weſtminſter, after lying in ſtate 
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tho? neither their humours nor their natures 
were very much alike ; and the heir of that 


houſe, who had married his youngeſt _ 


daughter, died about the ſame time; ſo 


that all his relation to, and e W 4 


that family, was as at an end. 
But that which chief diſturbed: his 
peace, was the death of his beſt beloved 
daughter, the lady Elizabeth Cleypole, 
who is ſaid to have earneſtly interceded for 
Dr. Hewet's life, and yet in fhat only in- 
ſtance had a denial from her fond fasker. 
She died at Ha mpton- Court on the 6th * 
Aug uſt. and her body being carried by 


the painted chamber, was fotemnly interr' 
in Henry the VIIth's chapel. 
About a week after her death, ben Pro- 
tector, who bad been ill about a fortriight 
before, grew conſiderably worſe at Hamp- 


ton Court, whither he _ retired with his | 1 


counctl. : 
is diſeaſe at fic was Aa. kind of tertiun 


ague, which for ſome time eontinued un- 
der ſeveral appearances, with ſymptons ſo 
fa vourable, that every other day Be walked 


abroad 1 in the palace garden. 
Bat now he began t to be more con A 
and the end of Auguſt took his bed, and 


8 made a will relating to his priyate and do 
— — meſtick concerns. 1 


1 His 


ws 
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His fits. ſtill; growing ſtronger, and hig 

Iipirits weaker, he was remoyd from Hamp. 

-Fon-Court. co Whitehall (tho? Whitelock 

[Jays he died at Hampton Court.) Here he 
ſoon appeared to be delizious, and his phy- 

- Jiciaps hegan to think him in real danger; 

tho his cheplains ſeem'd to aſſure them- 

ſelves gf his. recohery: inſomuch that Or. 

Thomas Goodwin, in bis prayer to God for 

s ſaid to have expreſſed himſel thus, That 

they asked not tor bis lite; for they were 

aſſured he had too great thi gs for this 
man ca do, torem vs him yet; but chey 

# Pra) d for his ſpeedy recovery, becauſe bis 

{hte and preſence Were ſo necellary 0 divers 
be 

patche. | 
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His fickne(s. fill, increafipg, ſo that be 
een u de be drawing near his end, thole 
of bis council being alarmed, came to pur 
bim in mind to nominate his ſucceſſor, ac- 
”-» cording ta the bumble petition and advice. 
but be being now-almoſt in a letharty, 
and not anſwerigg tothe purpoſe, they a k d 
{again, whether it cs bis will that his el- 
deit ſon Richard thould ſaccced him in the 
.F retecarſhip; to which 'twas ſaid he an- 


were d, Les. 1 
ego Jays, the commitfioners gf the 
great cal attended for fizning the declara- 
len of the perſon to he appointed his {uC» 
ERA. Lee 5 


bas given 


eeſſor; but whether he was unwilling to dif. 
cover his intentions to leave the ſucceſſion 


to his ſon, left thereby he ſhould, in caſe of. 
recovery, diſoblige others whom he had 


put in expeCtation of that power; or wh: + 
ther he was ſo diſcompos'd in body and. 


mind, that he could not attend that matter; 


or laiily, whether he would haved named, 


or did name any other, iS uncertain: but 


it is, that the commiſſioners were not ad- 


mitted gill the Friday following, when the 


ſymptons of death were apparent upon 
bim. br 


Ochers give this account of the Pro- 


tector's laſt fickneſs, and the buſinefs of a ⁵ 
ſucceſſor: That a ter Cromwell had been 


ſome time ill, a malignant humour broke 


out in his foot, which Kindering him from 


the cxerciſe of walking or riding abroad, b: 
he obliged his phyſicians to endeavour” ts 
diſperſe it, which they attempting ay 
drove it upwards to his heart; by which | 
means he became deſperately ſick, and iu 
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the beginning of September the ſymptobs 


of death appeared upon him; and"asKin 
one of his phyſicians, What he thought gf > 

bis caſe ? The doctor anſwer'd, My Jord, 
there is ng more ail in that lamp which. 
15 much light to both cHüfEE AA 


be "2a | 


* 
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The dying Protector replied with a mag 
nanimity worthy of him, When do you 
think it will go out? The phyſician told 
him, In two days at fartheſt. he: 
pon which Cromwell ſaid, It is time 
then to ſe:tle my mind, and provi. e for the 
ſafety of the ſtate. 64146; 
i. Accordingly he ſent for his, council, and 
recommended to them the choice of a ſuc. 
_ccffor, tho? by the humble petition ard ad- 
vice he might nominate one himſelf, which 
it was expected he wouid have done. 
© The author of the hiltory of England, 
during the reigns of the royal houſe of 
Stuart, ſays, lieutenant, general Fleetwood 
did, without doubt, expect ro have been 
„ declared ſuccebor to Cromwell. and with: 
ES out. doubt had been ſo promis'd by his fa- 
$ ther in law; aud be farther fays,- lus ma- 
| -Dulcript author, who had his memoirs 
from the earl of Orrery (che famous lord 
WH *Broghill in Cto well's time) affirms Oliver 
11 made ER} his, heir; but, cne of his 
E . davghters kiowing, where his will was, 
 fookitaway and burnt it, before Fleetwood 
could o ne nt. it: And a few minutes be: 
<q ore Ciomwell's death, when'he was ask'd, 
Who houlg ſucceed bim, he reply'd, In 
ſuch a dra wer of the cabinet, in my cloſet 


92 
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Fou will lg it. | 
4 et . 5 3 
4 \ Et They, | Flectwood 
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on Fleetwood found himſelf trick'd, and the 
14 hole council againſt him; ſo he fell in 
| with them, waiting a4opportunityto right 
ne or revenge himſelf. | 
ne However this was, on the third of Sep- 
tember (his beloved and victorious day, on 
id which he had. triumph'd for two of his 
& | greateſt victor ies, at Dunbar and Wor- 
1. ceſter) about three in the aiternoon, the 
bh | Protector expired; on which day, or as 
I ſome ſay, the day before, there happened 
] the molt violent ſtorm of wind that ever 
f bad been known; which 1 have- ot fo 
d ſtrong a fancy as to imap in, with a cer- 
n | tain author, was any thing preternatural; 
- | any more than can beli- ve. colonel L:nd- 
- Þ fey as to the day of the Protector' death, 
which is founded upon the ſtory of his 
making league with the devil; a, ſtory, 
which, by the very ſillineſs of the relation, 
afficiently confutes itſelf. 5 
Thus the famous Oliver Cromwell, after. 
ö ſo many toils and fatigues, and ſo many. 
| plots and, aſpiracies againſt his iife, atlall 
diedquiet!y in his bed. He expired in the... 
| fixtieth year of his age, fize Years four 
months and fourteen days after the diſſolu- 
tion of the long parliament four years eight 
mogths and eighteen days afcer be had been © 
declared Protecter by the inſtramenc of g9- 
verament, and but one year three "1 
3 IT 3 and. 
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ion to uſe 
be part of a great man, he did it without 
any indecracy, notwithſtanding the want 
of cuſtom. = 
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and nine days, after his being confirmed 
ia that office by the humble petition and 
advice. 55 g 

Thus having given a faithful account of 
the actions of thiꝰ great man, I might leave 
every one to judge of his character from 


thence. 


However, it may not be amiſs to.take a 
ſhort view of it. | 
As to his perſon, he had a manly ſtern 
look, and was of an active healthful con- 


ſtitution, able to endure the greateſt tcil 
and fatigue. | {4 


When he appeared firſt in the p.rlia- 
ment, he ma.e no great figure, there 
ſcemed to be nothing etraordinary in him, 
he diſcovered none of thoſe talents wh ch 
uſe to gain applauſe, and work upon the 
attections of the hearers and ſtanders by; 

et as he grew into place and authority, 


parts ſeem'd to be rais'd, as if he had ta- 


culties that lay concealed, till he had occa- 


them; and when he was te act 


His converſation among his friends was 
very diverting and familiar, but in publick 
reſerved and grave. | 


He affecled, for the moſt part, a plain- 
nels in his clothes; but in them, as well 
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[ad 10 bis guards and attendance, ,; he -ap- * 


pearr wich magnificence upon publicle o c- 


baſion e. £1407 dend 16.88) 

He was very teimpefate; ſparing in his 
diet, and tho' ſometimes he would drifſk 
freely, yet pever to exceſs': He was mos 
'Herate in all other pleaſures, and after his 


firſt reformation; free from all viſible in: 


_ noralities, and ſeemed to he a great edemy 
to vice; and a lover of. Vi rt e, always taking 
care to ſuppreſs the former, and tycourage 
; the latter; p71 v7 «| N 4 ) 27 OI. '4 - M4 

He writ-a: tolerable good ,,hand; and a 


a> 


ſtyle becoming a gentleman, except when 
he uſed to cant; which, whether it was af. 
fectech or fincerey 1 leave others to judge- 


lis ſpeeches were for the moſt part am- 
-bigious. eſpecielly : in publick; meetings; 
wherein le rather leit chers to pick out 
his meaning, tho' at othef times be ſuffiei- 


ently ſhewed he could com mand his ſtyſe 
accorning as there was occaſion, and wouſe 


deli ver himſelf with ſuch a toree and 
ſtrength of oppreſſlon, that 'rwas o moh y 


ſald, That every word he ſpake was a 


thing; K Ie | e 
le loved frien of wit, and was a great 


ad mitet of mulick, entertaining: the mot 
skilful in that -icience in his pay and f- 
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He reſpected all perſons that excelled 1 
-any art, and would procure them to be 
ſent or brought to him. pt 
He, was very well tead in the Greek and 
Roman ftory ; but tis very obvious, that 
in governing theſe nations, he ftadied men 
more than books, ſo that his turn was ſer vd 
ces i 1 234 
No man was ever better ſerved, nor took 
more pains to be ſo: No man more cun- 
-ningly div'd into the manners of men, and 
into the tempers of thoſe whom ke had any 
[thing to'do with, nor fooner diſcover'd their 
talents. And if he came to hear of a man 
fit for his purpoſe, tho' ever ſo obſcure, he 
ſent for him, and employed him; ſuiting 
the employment to the perſon, and not the 
perſon to the employment ; and upon this 
maxim in his government depended, in a 
great meaſure, his ſucceſs. T8 
He had undoubtedly a wonderful know- 
"ledge of men, and by his great penetration 
could ſoon diſcover their abilities and qua- 
lifications. ne nem 
All allow he was an extraordinary genius, 
and maſter of the moſt refined policy; that 
he had a great ſpirit, a wonderſul circum 
ſpection and ſagacity, and a moſt magna- 
nimous acſolution. His courage and conduct 
-- field were undoubtedly admirable; 
*1tnefs of ſoul, which We 


* 


ell dangers and difficulties rather animated 
than diſcouraged; and his diſci pline an go» 
yerament of the army was in all reſpeQs. 
ſuch as mig'it become the moſt renowned, 
and accompliſh'd cencral. ,, 1 - 5 
Tho? he was brave in bis perſon, yet he 
was wary in his Conduct; for from the time 
he was firſt declared Protector, he always 
wore a coat of mail under his clothes. He 
was very cautious and reſeryed whenever 


there was occaſion, and in matters of greats, - 


eſt moment truſted none but his ſecretary, 
Thurloe, and oftentimes not him; an in- 
ſtance of which the ſecretar y us'd to tell ↄf 
himſelf; That he was once commanded hy 


Cromwell to go at a certain hour to Gray's. ; 


Inn, and at ſuch a place deliver a Bill of: 
20000 |. payable to the bearer; at Genoag 
to a man he ſhould find walking in ſuch a 
habit and poſture as he deſcribed him wich- 
out ſpeaking a word. | n 


Thurloe did as he was order d; and da. A 


ver knew to his dying day, either the perſon 


or the occaſion. At another time the FH 


tector came late at night to Thurloe's ofhce;z 


to give him directions about ſomething of 
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great importance and ſecreſy; which have; 
ing done, he obferv'd, that Mn Moreland, 


one of the clerks, was in the raom, ſeeming 


to be aſleep upen his desk; but fſulpecting 


: 5 


4 | 
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that he might not really be ſo, and that he 
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"on have overheard their diſcourſe; he 

preſently drew a pontart, : which he alwayg 
Grried under his coat, and would have dil g 
patched him upon the ſpot; if Thur loe had 
not earveſtly intreated him to defiſt, and 

aſſufed him that Moreland haying fat; up 
4905 nigbte together was no certainly tal 

ee 511 9 

5 Ko prince feed to be Guster of ſo much 

and ſo particular intelligence as Cromwell; 
pf which | bays given Tome remarkable | in- 
nces in the foregoing hiſtory, and ſhall 
efe adꝗ dn more, as wonderful as any of 
_ the veſt! A peiiflemin wha Had ſerv'd the 
Tau e deſird lea ye of the protector tq 
and obtain'd. it, on condition he 
wo fo fee Charles Stuart, 'Accordin zly 
arriving at Coloę n, be ſent to deſirg 61 ihe 
ki ing:thit he might wait-an him by night, 
which was agreed to: And When "* Had 
fully diſcours'd of the bufineſs he ca be Bont 
ck ienbe, baving received a letter h ch 
lewd within his crown of his Bat. Up- 
| an bis return to England, he came with 
conſidence tothe protector; and Heing ask'g 
Hy bi. If he but punctually perform'd bis 
promi ite? he anſwer'd, that he bud: Bux. 


ba hie bighhels, Who was it Thar put our 


3 the vandl,s . you ſpoke to Charles Stuart 
en s ſtaftled et chis yrex- | 
rated gelen, and the prote ftr faxcber? 
gil An 25 Neander 


pwn rr 
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demanding, What he ſaid to him, he an: 
ſwer'd, Nothing at all, Did he not ſend a 
by yau then? faid Cromwell; and 


letter 
the gentleman denying that alſo, Cromwell 
took his hat; and having faund the letter, 
ſent him i mediately to the tower, © 
His majnitatuing the honour of the nation 
in all foreign parts, gratify'd the temper 
which is very natural to Engliſhmen. 

The regard he had to the commerce of- 
the nation, his care to protect it from fo. 
reign inſults, and ipeedy method of ob- 
raining ſatisfaction and reparation for in- 
jur'd merchants, app-ars by the following 
remarkable inſtance : An Engliſh merchant: 
ſhip was taken in the chops ot the channel, 
carried intg St: Maloes, and there confiſea, 
ted upon fame graundleſs pretence. As ſoon 
as the maſter of the ſhip got home, he' pres 
ſented a petition to the protector 19 coutien, 
ſetting forth his caſe, and praying for Tex 
dreis, Upan hearing the petition, the pro: 
rector told his council, he would take that 


1 4 
. 


trend him next morning. He examia' 


his cafe; and finding, by bis anſwers, that 


de wi$/ a plain, honeſt man, and that he 
bad bega cancerntd in no unlawful trade H 


Abd hiqs-if he could go to Paris wien 3 
letter? Tig man anſwer'd he cgald, Wel 


” 


* 
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affair upon 'bimſel;, and order'd the man tq 


bim ſtrictly as to all the circummauces of. 


then, 


* | 


” * 
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then, ſays the Protector, prepare for your 


journey, and come to me to-merrow mor. 


le accordingly went, and Cromwell 


gave him a letter to Cardinal Mazorine, 
and told him he muſt ſtay but three days 
for an anſwer. The anſwer 1 mean, ſays 
he, is the full value of what you might 
have made of your 5 and cargo; and 
tell the Cardinal, that if ic is not paid you 
in three days, you have expreſs orders from 
me to return home. The man did as he 
was directed, and upon the Cardinal's 
ſhuffling with him, return'd as he was or- 
der'd. As ſoon as the Protector ſaw him, 


he ask'd him if he had got his money? 


And upon his anſwering, be had not, the 
Protector ſaid to him, then leave your di- 
rection with my ſecretary, and you ſhall 


ſoon hear from me. 


© Tho? there was a French miniſter refining 
here, Cromwell did not ſo much as ac- 

naint him with the affair, but imme- 

iately ſent a man of war or two to the 
channel, with orders to ſeize every French 
ſhip they could meet with. Accordingly 
they return'd in a fe days with two or three 
French prizes, which the protector ordzr'd 


to be immediately fold, and aut of the pro- 
- duce, he paid the merchant what he de- 
manded for. his ſhip and cargo, Then he 


© : « 
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ſent for the French miniſter, gave him an 
account of what had happen d, and told him 
there was a balance, which, it he pleas d, 
ſhould be paid in to him, to the end that ⁵⁶ 
he might deliver it to thoſe of his country- 
men, who were the owners of the French 
'ſhips, that had been ſo taken and ſold. 
Few princes ever bote their character 
| higher upon all oceaſions than our protec- 
cor, eſpecially in his treaties with crown 
heads. And 'tis a thing without example 
that's related by one ot the beſt: inform'd 
hiſtorians of the age, namely Puffendorf, 
in his Life of the Elector of Brandenburg. 
That in Cromwell's league with France 
againſt Spain, he would not allow the French 
king to call himſelf king ef France, but 
king of the French; whereas he took to 
himſelf not only the title of protector of 
Enzland, but likewils: of France: And 
» | which is yet more ſurprizing, in the inſtru- 
ment of the treaty, che proteccor's name 
was put before the French king ss. 
Cromwell's influence was ſo great in 
France, that cardinal Mazarine durſt noc 
deny bim any thiag; which he took very 
hard, and complained of to thoſe he gould 
be free with. Twas ſaid, that the cardi- 
nal would change countenance, when he 
Heard Cromwell nam'd ; fo that it paſs'd 
into a proverb in France, That he was 
| | | vor 
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not ſo much afraid of the devil as of Oliver 
Cromwell. For 1. 
Spain dreaded him, and courted hes f. lend- 
ſhip- as much as France, tho? the lat er pre- 
-vail'd. When the Spaniſh amba ſſador was 
dnform'd; that the fleet under Penn and 
Venables was gone towards che Welt-Indies 
and that the ſtorm! was likel, s fall up- 
on ſome of bis maſter's territom us, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the protector, o know 
whether he bad any juſt ground of com- 
plaint agaiaſt the king his maſter; if ſo. he 
was ready to give him all poſſible fatjsfac: 
tion! The protector demanded, a liberty 
to trade to the Spaniſh M eſt. Indies, and 
the repeal of che laws of che Inquiſition: 
To which the ambaſſador reply'd, | hat his 
maſ er bad by: two eyes, andthat he would 
ha ve him to put them both out at oc e 
be ſtates 05 Holland ſo dreaded him, 
that they were very careful to give him no 
manner of umbrage: And; when at any 
time the king or his brothers came to lee 
their ſiſter, the princeſs of Orauge, within a 
day or two they us'd to ſend a deputation 
to acqua int them, that Cromwell had obl gd 
them to give them no harbour. | 
Whes King Charles was feeking for a pre- 
text for a War with the Dutch, in 1672, 
be made this one. That they ſufter'd ſome 
et his rebelliqus ſbbjects to live in their 
S 34 8 | country. 
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codntry. Borel their ambaſſadb# anfher d- 
F THat it was a maxim of lon ſtanding a- 
d. mong them, not to Enquire upbn What 4 
2 count ſtrangers came ta live in their domi 

ip „ 2 tho #11; inlefs they W 
od BY pad been guilty of conſpithig againſt th N 
4 Fi of princes. The King t 1 

el 
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__ Oo. The king khereupon 
ling Him how they had uſed him and his 
PF brothers, the embaſſador with much ſim- 
id plicity anſwer'd, Alas; fir, dae len au- UN 
e | other thing: Cromwell was 4 great man, 
and made himſelf be fear'd both by land 
and ſea; To which the king reply'd, III 
1 make my ſelf be fear'd too in my turn. Burt 
as + obſerv'd, he was fcarce as good as his 
: wo! + | ; FN * 1 a 1 '. 
F Even the Turks ſtosd in 4we-of Crom 9 
well; and durft not offend him: And all 
Italy trembled ar his name, and ſeem'd urs x 
es der a pannick fedr a3 long as he lid. 
„ When admiral Blake faild into the Mes 
J diterranean, the city of Rome, and all the 


e . -- 
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py on — 1 9 bY 1 a 
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4 | Pope's territories wert Rey alarm'd; and 
n the terror of the pegple were ſach, tha i 
d publick proceſſions wert made, and the hoſt 1 
: Was expoſed forty houfs, to avert the wrath | 
* of heaven, and prevent Blake's attacking | 
the dominjons of the church. And indeed 
Ve are told, that Cromwell uſed to fa y, 


2 A; 


That his ſhips in the Mediterravean ſhofl@ 50 
viſit Civita Feceba, and che found of Hes 
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g The LIFE of IS 
eannen ſhould be heard in Rome. But in 
che midſt of his power and grandeur, death 
on 41 deſigns. F * 3 

I ſhall now finiſh this work with a parti. 


— 


chis great man. The corps, at leaſt in ap- 
pearance, was on the 26th of Sept. at night, 
privately remov'd from Whitehall in a 
mourning herſe, attended hy his domeſtick 
ſervants, to Somerſet - houſe. A few days 
after, his effigy was, with great ſtate and 
magnificence, expos'd openly, multitudes 
pear'd in this order. The firſt room was 
of which, was placed a cloth and chair ei 
Rate. In like manner were the ſecond and 


Lans for people to paſs thro? The fourth 
room was completely hung with black vel. 


= ſame. Here lay the effigy under a noble 
canopy ef black velvet, apparell'd in the 
= moſt magnificent robes, lac'd with gold, 
© and furr'd with ermines, with a ſcepter in 
one hand, and a globe in the other, and. a 
word hanging by its fide, and a rich cap 
* on the head, nitable to the robes. Behind 
© the head-was placed a chair and cuſhion ef 
; 72 
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is high projects and da- 


Wholly hung with black; at the upper end 


ſt third rooms, all having ſcutcheons very 
thick upon the walls, and guards of parti- 


vet, the cieling being alſo covered with the 


-  tulſu'd 


| cular account of the magnificent funeral of 


daily flocking to ſee the ag t, which ap- 


—— 


tiſſu'd gold, im which lay an imperial crown 


black velvet, under which was a 
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beſet with dramonds and other precious 
ſtones. The Bat of tate on which the ef- 
figy lay, was covert with a large pall of 
Holland 
ſheet, born dp by ſix ſtools coverd witk 
eloth of gold. The bed was inclosd witn 


rails andbalaſters, and, beſides ſolemn mor- 


ners, ſurrounded with banners, banrols, and Þ 
all kinds of trophies of military honours, "if 


imperial crown upon the head. Four or 1 


of the hall, that the light they gave ſeed 


lo w « LIP - 
* 2 thus till the 23d of 


Within the rails ſtood eight ſilver 
ſticks about five foot high, with whit wn 
tapers ſtanding in them, of three foor ug 
At each corner of the rails was ere A 
upright pillar, which bore on their tops 
lions /and dragons, holding in their paws 
ſtreamers crowned. The effigy having for 
ſome weeks continued in this pofture, 8 
the firſt of November was removed into 
the great hall, where 2 2 pris 1 

ceremony it was plac'd, ſtanding ups 
by under a cloth of ſtate, wick 4 


candle» "Bf 


five hundred candles fac in flat ſhining can» * 
dleſticks, were ſo plac'd round near the t 


like the rays of the ſun; by all which aj 
late 4 $79 was repreſented as no ans 
ſtat? N 43 


Nov. the waxen effigy of the protector, wit | 


—— — — 
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W .. the crown on his head, ſword by his {id 
globe and ſcepter in his hands, was placed 
n a ſtately open chariet, cover'd all over 
with black velvet, and drawn by ſix horſes 
covered with the ſame, both chariot and 
borſes, being adorned with plumes and other 
ornaments. The ſtreets from Somerſet - houſe 
to Weſtminſter Abbey, were guarded on 
goth ſides of the way by faldiers in new red 
= coats and black buttons with their enſigos 
& . wrapp'd in cypreſs; All the great officers 
ol ſtate, and the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen of London, moving in ſolemn 
pProceſſion te the Abbey church; where it 
- was taken from the chariot by ten gentle- 
men, and carried through the church under 
a canopy of ſtate uꝑ to the ealt end, where 
A was plac'd ina magnificent ſtructure built 
For. that purpoſe, to remain for a certain 
time expos'd to publick view. ww 
älter all, as the author of the Compleat 
E Hiſtory of England obſeryes in his notes, it 
 xgmains a. queſtion, where his body was 
& ically buried: It was, ſays he, in appearance, 
ia Weſtminſter Abbey; ſome re port it was 
carried below bridge, and thrown into the 
Thames; but *tis maſt probable that twas 
buried in Naſeby Field, - - - . 
I bis account, is averr'd, by Mr. Bark- 
E fiead, ſon to Barkſtead the regicic'e, wha 
| Was about 15 ears old at the time of Crom: 
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OLIVER CROMWELE, ay 
well's death: * That the ſaid Barkſtead's 
father, being lieutenant of the tower, ang 
a great confident of Cromwell's, did, among. 
other ſuch confidents, in the time of his ill. 
neſs, deſire to know where he would be 
buried : To which the protector anſwered, 
Where he had obtained the greateſt victory 
and glory, and as nigh the ſpot as could he 
gueſs'd where the heat of the action was, 
viz. in the field at Naſeby, Com? Northamp- 
ton. And accordingly the body was interred 
in a grave nine foot deep, Mr. Barkſtegd 
himſelf attending, by der of his father, 
when the grave was filled up: Soon after 
care was taken that the field ſhould be en- 
tirely plough'd up, and it was ſown threg 
or four years ſuccęſſively with corn,” 

It is, I think, pretty certain, that Oli- 
vers cprple was not really interred in Weſt. 
minſter-Abhy ; and conſequently, that it 
was not his body that was afterwards taken 
up and hang'd at Ty burn for his But whe- 
ther this account of 1ts being buried in Naſe- 
by field, or the other of its being ſunk in 
the Thames, is moſt probable, I cannot 
ſay. What is ſaid for the former, we have 
ſeen; and the other was related by a gen- 
tlewoman who attended 'Oliver in his laſt 
ſickneſs, as we are told by the author of 
the Hiſtory of England during the Reigns 
of che Royal Houſe of Stuart, She told 
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nr 3 IHRIDOITFE of | 
| him, that the day after the proteQtor's death, 
| It was conſulted how to diſpoſe of his corpſe 
when it was concluded, chat conſidering 
the malice of the cavaliers, it was moſt cer. 
tain they would inſult the body of their 
moſt dreadful enemy; if ever it ſhould he in 
their power; to prevent which, it was re. 

| ſolved to wrap it up in lead, to put it on 
board a barge, and fink it in the deepeſt 
part of the Thames; which was undertaken 8 
aànd performed by two of his neareſt rela- 
tions, and ſome truſty ſoldiers, the follow - 
ing night. 1 
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Some Account of the PROTECTO'R% 
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che KING R's ResTORATION: 


oliver, Richard and Henry. 
52 Oliver died young. Richard 
S = ol married Dorothy, eldeſt daugb- 


Hurſley in Hampſhire; where he lived a 


lather's government; but towards the latter 


ourt, and made one of his privy council, 


ed by his father for his ſucceſſor, tho? the 


Fruth of it was very much er and 


twas thought he never deſign'd him for it, 


CHiLDREx, and the State of Affairs til 


private life during the greateſt pur of his 
end of it he was ſent for by him fo come to 


and ſoon after was choſen by the univerſuiy 
of Oxford to be their chancellor, with: 
rhich honour he was very ſolemnly inſtallc 
at Whitehall. He was ſaid to be nomina- 


ter of Richard Major, Eſq; of 


laying fcarce made any ſtep towards trains - 
| | | 2 ing 
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ing him up to it. However, upon his fa: 
the death; he was ſolemuly proclain'd 
protector all over England, &cc. 
Richard was r hereupon by 
= adqxeſſes ffom all parts of the three king- 
= doms, declaring their teſolfitioris to ſtand ' 
| by him wich their lives and fortunes, But 
the officers of the army being divided 
among chemſelves, andthe republican party 
in de labouring to undermine him, 
and reſtofe their beloved commionwealth, 
he found himſelf neceſſitated to call a par- 
#F  liament, - 
i A parliament was accordingly ſummon'd, 
which Richard met on the 27th of January, 
with the ſame ſtate that the Engliti mo- 
narchs and his father had done befdre him. 
They had not fat long before great diffe- 
renees and contentions aroſe between them 
and the army; ſo that the officers being 
 informed-that ſome votes were paſs'd in op- 
| es to their deſigns, immediately ſent 
Fleetwood and Dcsborough. to the protec- 
tor, ka adviſe him forthwith to diſſolve the 
perl nent. Fleetwood alledy'd, That it 
this were not preſently done, the nation 
| 7 would certainly ba involved in blood. Deſ- 
borough, Wwho was of rougher temper, 
© told him, Twas impoſſible for him to keep 
both parliament and army his fri- nds; nd 
| eſised him to chuſe which he Would pre: 
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hand, he had the army at his devotion; if 


quickly pull him out of Whitehall. On the 


led the General Council of the army; and 
Howard in particular earneſtly preſo'd bim 


did not love blood; and being a man of an 
irreſolute temper, was at laſt prevail'd on 


rb wool 


fer! It he diſſolved the parliament out of 
he refus'd that, he believ'd the army would 


other hand, many members aſſur'd him, 
that the parliament would continue firm to- 
him, if he would but adhere to them: Some 
officers of the army likewiſe, as Ingoldsby, 
Whalley, Gough, and Howard, offer'd to 
ftand by him, againſt thoſe who were cal- 


to exert himſelf by ſome vigorous ction, 
ſuch as ſupported his father's authority to 
the laſt: You are Cromwell ſon, ſaid he, 


| ſhew yourſelf worthy of that name. This 1 
buſineſs requires a bold ſt oke, ſupported © 


by a good hand; do not ſuffer yourlelt to 
be daunted, and my head ſhall anſwer jor 
the conſequ-1ce, Fleetwood, Lambert, 

Desborouzh, and Vane, are the contrivers _ 


of this; I will rid you of them, do hu- 


ſtand by me, and fecond my zeal with 
your name. Richard anſwered, That, he 


by the oppoſite party to diſſolve the parlia- 
Having got rid of the paMſament, the 
council of otfizers were for Jaying Richard 
aſide too; and ſo they reltor'd the remaant 13 
No. 64. Sil of 
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$ of the Long Parliament, which Oliver had 


ejected, to their ſeats again; and Richard, 
after a reign of about ſeven months and 
"a ty days, returned to his former private 
ife. | Bey 

The long parliament Having ſat about 5 
months, were again ppt down by the am- 
bitious Lambert; and about three months 
after were again reſtor d, by means of the 
ſoldiers revolting from their leaders, and 
2 for the parliament, and the inter. 
Poſition of the brave General MONK, 
who now march'd out of Scotland, and find- 


ing the ſpirit of the people generally run 


that way, reſtored the ſecluded members 
alſo to their ſeats again. This made ſuch 


an alteration in this aſſembly, that they 
ſoon diffolv'd themſelves, having order'd a 


new parliament to be ſu:amon'd ; which 


©. parliament meeting on April 25, 1660, 


8 ſtory of Richard Cromwell : That ſoon at 
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iu about a month's time brought in the 


KING. 


he thought fit to leave that kingdom, at 
retire to Geneva. Taking his journey tf 


The lord Clarendon tells the following 


the king's reſtoration, he found himſelf u 


der a neceſſity of retiring into France; an 


hayſtg continu'd ſome years in obſcurity 


Paris, upon the firſt rumour of a war lik 


to break out between England and Franc 


. 
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ther by Bourdeaux, and thro' the province 
of Languedoc, he went thro' Pezenas, a 


town belonging to. the prince of Conti, 


then governour of Languedoc, who made 
his reſidence there. Staying ſome time in 


this place, he happen'd to meet with an old 


acquaintance of his father's, and his party; 
who told him, That the prince of Conti 
expected all ſtrangers who came to that 
town to wait off him, and that he treated 
all, particularly the Engliſh, with great ci- 


vility ; that he need not be known, but that 


himſelf wou'd inform the prince, that an- 
other Englith gentleman was paſſing thro? 


honour of kiſſing his hand. The prince, as 


his manner was, receiv'd him very civilly; 


and began to diſcourſe with him about the 


Engliſh affairs, asking ſeveralqueſtions a- 
bout the king, and whether all quietly ſub- 
mitted to his government; and in the en 

ſaid, Well, that Oliver, tho' he waz a tray- 
tor and a villain, was a brave man, had 
great parts, great courage, and was Wor- 
thy to command; but that Richard, that 


coxcomb and poltron, was 5 the baſeſt 
that fool? 


fellow alive; what is become 


Ho was it poflible he could be ſuch a ſot 
He anſwer'd, That he was bctray'd by thoſe 


he molt truſted, and who had been moſt 


oblig'd by his father; and ſo having no 
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the town, who would be glad to have the 
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gi  FPPENDI X. 
gteat pleaſure of his viſit, ſoon took his 
| Ve. and the rext morning left the town, 


and about two days after, the prince came 
to know that it was Ric ard himſelf, whom 
he had talk'd to after that n anner: Rich, 
ard, ſome years before the death of King 
Charles II. returned to England; and ha- 
ving l lived to a great age, as a remarkable 
example of the ſecurity of innocence, and 
= the inſtability of human ereatieſs, he dy'd . 
= at Cheſhunt ip Hertfordſhire, in the year 
—_ 7. - | 564 
= Cliver's third ſon, Henry, married Eli- 
EE zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Sir Francis Ruſ— 
ſel of Chippeubam in Cambridgeſhire, and 
Was by bis father made-lord lieutenant of 
Z Jreland. . N 
E The Prote tor had ſour aue hters, Brid- 
get, Elizabeth, Mary and Frances. Hrid- 
get was marrie firſt to Henry lretor, Wbom 
1 Cromwell left his deputy in Ireland; and 
= he dyirg, ſhe was aſterwards m rried to 
| - J;eetenant - general Fleetwood, Elizabeth 


l 
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Was married to Mr. John Cleypole, and 
=. yd a little before her father. Mary, his 
= third” daughter, was married to Thomag 
lord viſcount Fauconborg, afterwards cre- 
= aid earl by king William. Frances; the 
= youngeſtdiughter, was married firſt to Mr. 
bobs Ri prandion and heir of the Earl 
Gt Yarwichz” and afterwards to Sir Jobn 
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by the author of the Hiſtory of England 


during the Reigns of the Royal Houſe of | ; 


Stuart: | | 

That Mr. Jeremy White, one of Oliver's 
domeſtick chaplains, a ſprightly man, and 
a top wit of his court, made his addreſſes to 
the ſaid lady Frances, who did not much 
diſencourage him. But Cromwell being 
told of it, obliged the perſon who told him 
to be upon the watch; who hunting Jerry 


White, as:he was commonly called, to the- 
lady's chamber, ran immediately to tell 


the protector of it. Oliver in a rage haſten- 


ing thither, found Jerry on his knees kiſ- 


ling the lady's hand, or having juſt kiſs'd 
it; and ask'd him what was the meaning 


of that polture before his daughter Frank? 


Whi.e, with much preſence of mind, faid,. 


„% May it pleaſe your highneſs, I ha 
long time courted that young gentle wo? 


1 


man there, my lady's woman, and cahnog 
prevail ; I was therefore humbly praying 


her lady ſhip to intercede for me; Lhe pro: 
tector turning to the young woman, ſaid, = 
What's the meaning of this, bully? Why 
da you refuſe the honour Mr. White woulg 
ds you? He is my friend. and I expett os 


ſhould treat him as ſuch. My lady's woman, 


geſiring no more, antwered, [t-Mr. White 
8 N - Uncends. 


| A P P E N DIX n 519 * 
Ruſſe! of Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire}; - 
'Tis of her that the following ſtery is told; 
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FFF 
Antends me that honour, I ſhall got be a- 
gainſt him. Say'ſt. thou ſo, reply d Crom- 
well, call Goodwin; this buſineſs ſhall be 
done preſently, before go out of the room. 
jerry being gone tog far to go back, they 
were married, and the protector gave the 

yoyog woman 500 l. for her portion; which 
with what ſhe had ſav'd before, made Mr. 

Write eaſy in his circumſtances, but in one 
ooe thirg, which was, that he never loved 
his wite, nor ſhe him, tho? they liv'd toge- 
j tber near 50 years after. 2 
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